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THE  ARTHURIAN  LEGENDS. 


A  general  upheaval  was  felt  throughout  all  Europe  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  which  have  been  aptly 
called  “The  centuries  of  wandering  nations.” 

During  those  years  the  insignificant  island  of  Briton 
was  completely  overrun  by  certain  of  these  restless  tribes. 
No  sooner  had  the  Roman  garrison,  which  had  been  in 
Briton  since  the  first  invasion  of  the  island  by  Caesar, 
been  called  home  than  the  Piets  and  Scots  came  down 
from  the  North  and  Northwest  and  fell  upon  the  defense¬ 
less  natives.  These  poor  exasperated  people  wrote  thus 
to  their  old  Roman  enimies  begging  their  aid:  “The 
barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea,  the  sea  drives  us  back  to 
the  barbarians  ;  between  them  we  are  either  slain  or 
drowned.” 
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But  the  Romans,  absorbed  in  wars  at  home,  could 
render  them  no  assistance  ;  the  desperate  Bretons  were 
then  driven  into  forming  a  league  against  the  Piets  and 
Scots  with  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Jutes,  all 
known  to  their  allies  as  Saxons.  With  the  aid  of  these 
bold  Teutons,  the  Bretons  were  enabled  to  subdue  their 
Northern  enimies,  but  the  Saxons  themselves  seeing  that 
the  country  to  which  they  had  come  was  exceedingly  fair 
began,  at  once,  to  appropriate  large  tracts  of  land  to  their 
own  use,  and  the  helpless  Bretons  fled  before  them  “as 
from  fire.” 

These  heavily  oppressed  people  were  no  longer  the  brave 
race  they  had  once  been.  Their  courage  seems  to  have 
forsaken  them,  owing  to  the  successive  subjugations  they 
had  undergone,  but  it  was  only  lying  dormant,  and  about 
the  year  520  it  came  to  the  surface  with  redoubled  force 
when  the  noble  King  Arthur  led  them  to  victory  and 
enabled  them  to  throw  off  the  Saxon  yoke.  Many  cen¬ 
turies  have  come  and  gone  since  that  time,  but  still  the 
renowned  leader  and  his  “Table  Round”  live  to  us,  not 
only  in  prose  but  in  the  most  beautiful  of  poems. 

By  some,  Arthur  has  been  considered  to  be  purely  a 
mythical  creation  ;  however,  after  years  of  discussion  and 
reasearch — all  relics  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
subject  being  carefully  studied — it  is  universally  believed 
that  he  lived  in  Breton  in  the  sixth  century  and  that  he 
was  a  “Dux  Bellorum”  in  the  Saxon  conquest.  Little 
else  is  known,  however,  concerning  the  historical 
Arthur,  for  “There  is  no  single  trait  in  his  real  charac¬ 
ter  and  exploits  which  legends  have  not  remodelled,  trans¬ 
figured  and  disfigured.” 

We  may,  therefore,  &tudy  the  legendary  Arthur  only, 
whose  father,  Utlier  Pendragon,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
Celtic  Jupiter,  and,  because  of  this  fact,  his  famous  son 
was  related  to  all  the  heroes  and  knights  of  the  country. 
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They  flocked  to  liis  court  and  became  one  with  their 
leader  in  all  his  heroic  undertakings. 

Thus  the  ‘‘Round  Table”  was  founded  and  never  be¬ 
fore,  or  since,  has  the  world  witnessed  such  another  or¬ 
der  of  knighthood.  Victory  was  sure  wherever  these 
knights  fought  and  wherever  Arthur  led,  Glory  blazed 
along  their  way.  Their  renown,  however,  was  not  due 
to  feats  of  soldiery  only,  for  the  land  was  full  of  other 
valorous  deeds  ascribed  to  the  knights  of  Arthur’s  court. 

The  country  in  which  their  prowess  and  might  was 
displayed  and  which  is  generally  known  as  “Arthur-  * 
land”  extends,  according  to  the  Encyclopedia  Brittan- 
ica,  “from  the 'Forth  and  Clyde,  or,  from  the  Grampias, 
in  Scotland,  to  the  Loire,  in  France,  and  includes  (be¬ 
sides  the  South  of  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England) 
Wales,  Somersetshire,  Cornwall  and  Brittany.”  Arthur 
ruled  with  sovereign  sway  over  this  territory  and  some 
of  the  legends  extravigantly  claim  that  he  had  power 
over  the  Roman  Empire. 

His  capital  was  Camelot.  A  writer  of  the  fifteenth 
century  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  connected, 
either  with  Glastonbury  or  Winchester,  in  which  place 
there  was  found  an  oaken  board  with  the  names  carved 
on  it  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  However,  at 
that  time  in  Somersetshire,  Camelot  was  existing  with 
remains  of  old  castles  and  many  other  relics  of  ancient 
times. 

Arthur’s  own  palatial  edifices  were  built  on  thirty 
acres  of  ground,  and  were  strongly  fortified  by  four  great 
ditches  beyond  which  were  as  many  walls.  Here  it  was 
the  King  lived  to  rule  his  people  righteously. 

To  their  just  and  sympathetic  sovereign,  his  subjects, 
never  fearful,  brought  all  their  grievances,  knowing  that 
from  him  they  would  obtain  redress  of  all  their  wrongs, 
for,  no  sooner  were  they  stated,  than  out  from  the  capi- 
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tal  city  and  away  from  his  courtly  pleasures,  rode  a  bold 
knight,  sent  by  the  king  to  suppress  every  form  of  evil 
in  his  realm.  Although  the  knight  left  the  enjoyment 
of  the  court  behind  him,  he  went  to  greater  happiness 
for  his  highest  aim  was  always  to  right  the  wrong. 

Every  one  who  reads  or  hears  of  the  noble  deeds  and 
the  pure  lives  of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  must  feel  a 
profound  respect  and  even  love  for  the  old  Welsh  bards 
who  first  sang  of  them,  although  their  exploits  were 
first  recorded  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  He  lived  during 
the  twelfth  century  and  was  at  one  time  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph. 

In  the  year  1140  his  “Historia  Britonum”  which  con¬ 
tained  the  Arthurian  Legends  was  given  to  the  public 
and  it  created  a  great  sensation.  Geoffrey  claimed  that 
his  was  only  a  translation  from  the  writing  of  a  Breton  ; 
this  story,  however,  was  very  likely  a  pretense  to  add  to 
the  interest  of  his  book,  for  at  that  time,  translations 
were  a  great  fad. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  its  originality  it  is 
certain  that  the  “Historia  Britonum”  has  had  a  lasting 
influence  on  literature.  One  authority. in  writing  of  it, 
says,  “With  the  exception  of  the  translation  of  the 
Bible,  probably  no  other  book  has  furnished  so  large  an 
amount  of  literary  material  to  English  writers.”  It  has 
been  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  Spencer,  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Milton,  Dickens,  Alexander  Smith,  and  Tennyson. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  know,  that  in  this  history, 
written  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  found  the  origin  of 
“Jack  the  Giant  Killer,”  that  marvelous  nursery  tale, 
so  familiar  to  the  young  all  over  our  land. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  legends  originated  with  the 
Welsh  people  from  whose  bards  the  Bretons  received 
them.  Thence  they  reached  France  and  lacer  spread 
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into  Italy,  Spain,  in  fact,  all  Europe.  Even  Flemish 
and  Icelandic  stories  of  Arthur  have  been  found. 

The  French  language  received  the  legends  in  the  form 
of  translations  by  Robert  Wace,  who,  in  his  poem, 
“Brutt,”  used  the  material  furnished  by  Geoffrey’s 
“Historia. ”  Wace,  however,  originated  the  ‘‘Round 
Table”  which  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the 
“Brutt.” 

This  poem  Layaman  translated  into  English.  The 
next  writer  of  importance  who  dealt  with  the  Arthur 
material  is  Walter  Map  or  Mapes,  a  Welshman,  who 
wrote  during  the  twelfth  century.  From  his  writings 
sprang  all  the  subsequent  versions. 

Robert  de  Borron  caused  a  notable  change  in  the  cycle 
of  legends  by  adding  to  it  the  beautiful  story  of  the 
Holy  Grail. 

Just  at  this  time,  the  French  people  were  losing  inter¬ 
est  in  the  legends  concerning  Charlemagne  and  for  him 
was  substituted  “The  far  more  poetical  type  of  Arthur.” 

The  myths  unfortunately  seem  to  have  become  more 
degraded  with  each  translation  of  them  ;  this  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  true  of  the  character  of  Arthur  who  ever  in¬ 
creased  in  dignity  and  noble  bearing.  In  France  he  is 
“a  sort  of  rival  Charlemagne”  and  is  more  a  judge  than 
a  general  over  his  people. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  in  England,  exceed¬ 
ingly  valuable  addition  was  made  to  the  legendary  litera¬ 
ture  concerning  Arthur  and  his  knights,  by  Thomas 
Malory,  who  came  of  an  old  English  family  and  was 
himself  a  Christian  and  a  knight.  In  1870,  his  great 
genius  gave  to  the  world  his  version  of  the  Arthur 
legends  entitled  “Morte  D ’Arthur.” 

It  has  been  urged  against  Malory  that  he  was  a  com¬ 
piler  rather  than  an  author.  This  charge  can  not  be 
denied  ;  it  is  true  that  he  used  the  material  furnished 
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him  by  the  French  writers,  but  did  not  Shakespeare,  as 
well  as  almost  all  other  great  writers,  freely  make  use 
of  old  manuscripts  which  in  themselves  were  worthless? 
The  world  recognizes  their  genius,  then  why  not  that 
also  of  Malory  ? 

He  has  given  us  the  legends  in  a  more  condensed 
form  than  we  had  previously  known  them.  His  style  is 
also  very  fresh  and  attractive.  This  book  is  described 
thus  by  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  the  present  editor  of 
“Morte  D ’Arthur  :  ”  “The  thoughts  and  images  spontan¬ 
eously  utter  themselves  in  words  without  any  attempt  at 
rhetorical  balance  and  arrangement.  The  flow  of  feeling 
is  true,  direct  and  simple,  and  that  is  enough.” 

Malory’s  master-piece  was  first  edited  by  William 
Caxton,  who  is  familiar  to  us  as  being  the  first  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  make  use  of  the  printing  press.  His  preface  to 
the  book  is  exceedingly  interesting  as  well  as  amusing 
to  one  who  reads  it  nowadays.  In  it,  he  says  he  was 
once  asked  why  he  had  never  printed  something  on  the 
great  Arthur,  to  which  he  replied,  “That  it  was  because 
some  thought  the  character  of  Arthur  unreal.'  ’  His 
friend  then  began  to  cite  proofs  that  Arthur  had  really 
lived;  and  finally  Caxton  said,  “Then  all  those  things 
considered  there  can  no  man  reasonably  gainsay  but 
that  there  was  a  king  of  this  land  named  Arthur.  And, 
also,  he  is  more  spoken  of  beyond  the  sea,  more  books 
made  of  his  noble  acts,  than  there  be  in  England. 
Wherefore  it  is  a  marvel  why  he  is  no  more  renowned 
in  his  own  country,  save  only  it  accordeth  to  the  Word 
of  God,  which  saith  that  no  man  is  accepted  for  a 
prophet  in  his  own  country.”  He  then  printed  Malory’s 
“Morte  D ’Arthur.” 

This  book  is  considered  “Our  first  great  work  of  Eng- 
lisli-prose”  and  written  as  it  was  when  the  Saxon  lan¬ 
guage  was  still  pure  and  the  people  were  still  ready  to 
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believe  in  Ivnight-errantry,  its  influence  on  English  life 
and  literature  has  been  very  great.  The  moral  tone  of 
“Morte  D ’Arthur”  is  not  so  good  as  might  be  wished 
for  a  book  of  its  ascendency.  Much  sin  and  vice  is  pic¬ 
tured  by  the  writer  and,  too,  without  producing  the  con¬ 
tempt  which  wickedness  should  always  merit.  Caxton 
says,  in  speaking  of  its  immorality,  “Do  after  the  good 
and  leave  the  evil  and  it  shall  bring  you  to  good  fame 
and  renommee.’  ’  This  advice  might  well  apply  not 
only  to  “Morte  D ’Arthur,”  but  to  all  books  that  are 
read. 

The  most  recent,  as  well  as  bv  far  the  most  beautiful 
treatment,  of  these  well- worked  legends  is  found  in  the 
“Idylls  of  the  King” — that  broadest  and  noblest  imagi¬ 
native  work  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennvson.  He  drew  his 
material  for  the  poems  partly  from  Malory,  and  partly 
from  a  translation  of  Mabinogion  by  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest ;  but  largely  from  his  own  productive  brain  did 
the  great  English  poet  evolve  the  ideals  which  are  pro- 
trayed  in  the  Idylls  as  only  Tennyson  can  present  them, 
and  while  reading  them,  one  feels  drawn  into  an  unreal 
world.  However,  when  carefully  studied,  the  “Idylls” 
become  as  real  as  life  itself,  teaching  wonderful  truths 
and  containing  lessons  as  great  and  beautiful  as  the 
words  in  which  they  are  written.  As  Jowett  wrote, 
“Tennyson  has  made  the  Arthur  legend  a  great  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  human,  and  of  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts.’* 
The  “Idylls”  consist  of  the  following  ten  stories  con¬ 
cerning  the  blameless  king  and  his  knights  :  The  Coming 
of  Arthur,  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Geraint  and  Enid,  Mer¬ 
lin  and  Vivien,  Elaine,  The  Holy  Grail,  Peleas  and 
Ettare,  The  Last  Tournament,  Guinevere,  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur.  In  “The  Coming  of  Arthur,”  the 
first  of  these,  Tennyson  pictures  the  legendary  king  and 
our  attention  is  immediately  concentrated  on  the  little 
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babe  who,  according  to  Merlin’s  account,  was  cast 
ashore  by  a  roaring,  flaming  wave.  The  interest  which 
is  first  excited  by  the  royal  child,  steadily  increases  as 
we  follow  his  life  throughout  the  “Idylls”  to  its  close  in 
“The  Passing  of  Arthur.”  The  account  of  his  wedding 
Guinevere  gives  genuine  pleasure  to  all  who  love 
“Britain’s  King  of  Kings” — Arthur  received  this  “pearl 
of  beauty’ ’  as  the  priceless  reward  for  driving  the  heathen 
from  her  father’s  realm  ;  he  sent  the  “Knightliest  of  all 
his  Knights”  to  bring  her  to  him.  Then  Lancelot 
brought  Guinevere  and  Arthur  was  married 

“While  in  stainless  white 
The  fair  beginners  of  a  noble  time 
And  glorying-  in  their  vows  and  him,  his  knights 
Stood  round  him,  and  rejoicing  in  his  joy.” 

It  is  significant  that  the  marriage  occurred  in  the  month 
of  May,  as  it  was  the  beautiful  springtime  of  their  love 
and  hope,  destined  sadly  to  fade  into  a  bleak  and  deso¬ 
late  winter. 

Malory’s  verson  of  the  marriage  of  Arthur  is  in  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  with  Tennyson’s  beautiful  account  of  it. 
Yet  Malory  notes  an  interesting  feature  which  the  later 
writer  fails  to  give  ;  according  to  Malory,  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  that  Arthur  received  the  “Round 
Table,”  which,  together  with  one  hundred  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  knights  who  were  to  sit  at  it,  was 
given  as  Guinevere’s  dowry. 

This  gift  gave  rise  to  most  of  the  beautiful  legends 
contained  in  the  “Idylls.”  No  higher  honor  could  be 
desired  than  a  seat  at  the  “Table  Round”  and  to  Arthur’s 
court  came  the  aspiring  young  man  of  his  realm  each 
hoping  for  a  place  and  for  future  fame. 

Thus  came  Gareth,  the  youngest  brother  of  Gawain 
and  Modred,  wishing  to  be  numbered  among  Arthur’s 
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noble  band.  During  many  years  his  spirit  had  yearned 
for  glorious  seats  in  a  broad  field  of  action,  but  his  loving 
mother,  whose  other  sons  had  left  her  for  Arthur’s  court, 
kept  him  with  her  as  the  only  solace  of  her  age.  Finally, 
however,  Gareth  grew  so  restless  under  the  restraint  and 
was  so  importunate  in  his  entreaties  to  be  released  that 
his  mother  consented  to  his  leaving  her,  but  only  on 
conditions  that  he  would  serve  unknown  for  a  year  in 
Arthur’s  kitchen ;  thus  she  thought  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  purpose.  But  the  aspiring  boy  was  not  to  be 
lightly  cheated  of  the  great  desire  of  his  heart,  and,  in 
buoyant  spirits,  he  went  to  Arthur’s  court  to  fulfil  his 
mother’s  wishes. 

This  self-sacrificing  obedience  to  his  mother  is  purely 
a  touch  of  Tennyson’s,  for  in  “Morte  D’ Arthur”  Gareth 
is  first  introduced  at  the  court  where,  of  his  own  whim, 
he  is  to  be  a  servant  for  twelve  months. 

Tennyson  relates  the  story  of  another  favorite  at  court 
whom  Malory  does  not  mention.  This  knight  is  Ge¬ 
raint,  whose  character  is  greatly  admired  by  all  who 
study  it.  His  wife,  too,  the  lovely  Enid,  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  to-day  she  stands 
as  the  type  of  a  true  woman  and  loyal  wife.  She  was 
removed  from  court  by  Geraint,  who  feared  that  she 
might  be,  all  unconsciously,  influenced  by  the  Queen, 
whose  name  was  then  beginning  to  be  whispered  about 
the  kingdom. 

Later,  feeling  assured  that  he  had  conclusive  proofs 
of  his  wife’s  unlawful  love  for  another,  Geraint  became 
crazed;  roving  over  the  land,  he  drove  her  before  him. 
In  spite  of  such  unnatural  treatment,  Enid’s  faithful¬ 
ness  never  wavered.  She  felt  it  her  duty  to  obey  her 
lord,  yet  her  love  for  him  was  such  that,  seeing  dangers 
threaten,  she  could  not  refrain  from  warning  him  of  them. 
Such  wifely  devotion  must  necessarily  prevail — soon 
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complete  confidence  was  restored  and  they  were  again 
the  happy  lord  and  lady  who  had  formerly  dwelt  at 
Arthur’s  court. 

Enid’s  character,  beautiful  in  itself,  appears  in  a  yet 
more  beautiful  light  when  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
wily  enchantress  Vivien,  whom  Malory  calls  the  “Lady 
of  the  Lake.’  ’  She  knew  that  Merlin  could  work  many 
arts  superior  to  her  own  and  tried  to  win  from  him  the 
secret  of  his  power.  By  feigning  passionate  love  for  the 
old  bard  and  by  employing  many  artful  devices,  Vivien 
at  last  accomplished  her  purpose.  Then  applying  his 
own  charms  against  him,  she  enclosed  the  aged  Merlin 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  where  she  left  him  and  bounding 
off,  she  shrieked,  “I  have  made  his  glory  mine.  Fool !  ” 

Thus  did  the  wicked  Vivien  cause  great  mourning  in 
the  land,  for  the  old  magician  was  much  loved  by  all  the 
knights  and  especially  by  Arthur,  who,  on  the  day  of 
his  birth,  according  to  promise,  was  entrusted  to  the  old 
sage  who  carefully  tended  him,  finding  him  a  home  with 
Sir  Anton,  where  Arthur  grew  in  secret  until  the  hour 
had  come  when  Merlin  must  proclaim  him  to  the  world 
as  Britain’s  rightful  heir. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  Vivien,  the  “wiliest  and 
worst,”  to  the  beautiful  character  portrayed  in  the  story 
of  “Elaine.”  In  this  Idyll,  the  pure,  simple,  love  which 
“The  Lily  Maid  of  Astolat”  bears  Lancelot,  the  greatest 
and  grandest  of  knights,  is  pathetically  and  beautifully 
told.  Lancelot  can  not  return  the  maiden’s  passion, 
“for  the  shackles  of  an  old  love  straighten  him”  and 
“his  faith,  unfaithfully  keeps  him  falsely  true.”  And 
as  he  can  not  marry  Guinevere  he  is  determined  to  live 
out  his  life  a  “maiden  knight.”  However,  he  does  not 
trample  on  gentle  Elaine’s  pride,  and  scorn  her  affec¬ 
tions  when  she,  with  genuine  maiden  modesty,  asks  the 
gift  of  his  love  as  the  boon  which  he  has  begged  her  to 
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request  of  him,  but  a  “knightly  knight”  he  deals  as 
gently  with  the  “Lily  Maid”  as  if  she  were  indeed  that 
flower  whose  name  she  bore.  His  tenderness,  even  more 
than  his  scorn  could  have  done,  bruises  her  heart  which 
at  last  breaks  with  its  own  weight  of  love.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  her  dying  request,  she  is  borne  by  “the  dumb 
old  servitor”  to  Arthur’s  court,  that  her  beloved  knight 
might  see  her  again  before  her  burial.  Lancelot’s  fare¬ 
well  to  Elaine  is  touching  and  beautiful : 

“Ah,  simple  heart  and  sweet 
You  loved  me,  damsel,  surely  with  a  love 
Far  tenderer  than  my  queen’s.  Pray  for  thy  soul? 

Ay,  that  will  I,  farewell  now  at  last — 

Farewell,  fair  lily.” 

Then  he  continues  his  soliloquy,  dwelling  long  and  pon¬ 
dering  deeply  his  great  sin  of  loving  the  Queen — at  last 
he  exclaimed  : 

“Alas  for  Arthur’s  greatest  knight,  a  man 
Not  after  Arthur’s  heart!” 

Fully  realizing  the  enormity  of  his  transgression,  Lance¬ 
lot  resolves  to  quit  the  court,  and  a  short  while  after¬ 
wards,  with  many  of  his  fellow  knights,  he  leaves  Came- 
lot  to  do  penance  by  searching  twelve  months  for  the 
Holy  Grail. 

This  quest  is  one  of  never  failing  interest  to  all  and 
no  fitter  subject  could  have  been  chosen  for  a  painting 
to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  “Delivery  Room”  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  Here  hundreds  of  people  study  it  daily 
and  are  inspired  by  it  to  higher  lives. 

The  object  of  the  quest — the  Grail — was  the  cup  from 
which  our  Lord  drank  at  the  Last  Supper.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  when  Joseph  of  Arimathea  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  take  the  body  of  Jesus  from  the  cross  for  burial, 
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lie  went  first  to  the  Upper  Chamber  for  this  cup,  and  in 
it  he  received  the  blood  which  issued  from  the  wounds 
of  Christ.  This  vessel  was  afterwards  taken  to  England 
and  kept  by  the  descendants  of  Joseph,  so  long  as  there 
was  no  sin  in  the  family.  It  was  believed  that  wherever 
this  blood  of  Christ  remained  there  “His  soul  and  His 
divinity’ ’  were  present  also.  Naturally  it  was  considered 
exceedingly  sacred. 

The  Grail  was  also  looked  upon  as  a  great  wonder¬ 
working  dish  ;  it  was  commonly  believed  in  those  days 
that  by  it  Joseph  was  kept  alive  in  prison  for  42  years 
without  food  and  was  also  “instructed  in  heavenly 
knowledge.”  The  Cathedral  Church  of  Genoa  now 
possesses  what  some  profess  is  the. Holy  Grail.  It  is  an 
hexagonal  dish,  seventeen  inches  across,  and,  from  its 
appearance,  is  supposed  to  be  of  solid  emerald.  As  has 
already  been  said,  the  search  for  this  Holy  dish  became 
a  favorite  quest  of  the  knights  of  Arthur’s  court.  A 
place  called  the  “Seat  Perilous”  had  always  been  re¬ 
served  at  the  “Round  Table”  for  that  pure  knight  who 
should  be  blessed  by  seeing  the  Holy  Grail.  Although 
Lancelot  was  regarded  by  all  as  the  “kniglitliest  of  the 
knights”  his  one  great  sin  barred  him  from  the  right  to 
such  heavenly  revelation.  Nevertheless  that  honor  was 
reserved  for  his  son,  Sir  Galahad,  whose  character  was 
almost  divine  in  its  purity  and  simplicity.  The  snow- 
white  armor  which  he  wore  was  emblematic  of  his  soul ; 
so,  also,  was  his  beautiful  countenance.  The  vision  of 
the  Grail,  depending  as  it  did  on  the  morality  of  life, 
could  not  be  withheld  from  Galahad. 

“Ah,  Galahad,  Galahad,  said  the  King,”  gazing  on 
those  remaining  of  his  beloved  order  after  the  famous 
search;  “for  such 


As  thou  art  is  the  vision,  not  for  these.” 
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Many  another  of  the  knights  undertook  the  quest,  but 

failure  was  the  common  fate  of  all,  though  many  thought 

Sir  Percivale  as  much  entitled  to  the  vision  as  Sir 

Galahad.  Of  Percivale  the  meek,  the  “maiden  knight/’ 

Malory  says :  “He  was  one  of  the  best  knights  of  the 

world  that  at  that  time  was,  in  whom  the  very  faith 

stood  most  in.”  Failing  in  his  attempt  to  find  the 

Grail,  Percivale  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a 

monastery. 

«/ 

The  search  for  the  Holy  Grail  was  the  climax  of  King 
Arthur’s  reign.  From  that  time  the  court  declined  in 
power  and  in  purity.  Arthur,  bereft  of  many  noble 
knights,  failed  to  find  the  enjoyment  in  jousts  and 
tournaments  that  he  once  did.  War,  too,  was  occupy¬ 
ing  his  mind  and  time.  Even  the  companionship  of  his 
best-loved  knight  no  longer  afforded  him  the  usual 
pleasure,  for  Lancelot  had  returned  to  Camelot  a 
“moody  man,”  retaining,  nevertheless,  his  sinful  love 
for  Guinevere  which  was  the  final  occasion  of  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Arthur’s  throne. 

Modred,  the  nephew  of  the  king,  a  sneaking  reptile, 
always  looking  for  evil,  “Ever  like  a  subtle  beast,”  con¬ 
tinually  watched  the  Queen  and  her  lover.  Discovering 
them  at  last  in  secret  meeting  which  had  been  appointed 
for  their  last  farewell,  he  proclaimed  their  sin  to  the 
world.  The  unfaithfulness  of  Guinevere  had,  however, 
long  been  known  to  all  save  to  “the  guileless  King.” 
Such  was  his  confidence  in  the  Queen  and  Lancelot  and 
so  great  the  love  he  bore  them  both  that  the  discovery 
of  their  falseness  overpowered  him. 

Arthur,  nevertheless,  at  once  beseiged  his  traitorous 
knight  in  his  castle  to  which  he  had  retreated  ;  then  he 
sought  out  Guinevere  in  the  Convent  of  Almesbury  to 
which  she  had  fled — not  to  blame  and  reproach  the  peni¬ 
tent  queen  did  he  go,  but  to  tell  her  that  his  love  was 
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still  hers  and  to  bid  her  farewell  before  going  to  war 
with  Modred  who  raised  a  revolt  against  him  during  his 
absence. 

The  scene  of  their  last  meeting  is  exceedingly  impres¬ 
sive  and  touching.  There  stands  the  blameless  King, 
armed  for  war,  his  still  beloved  but  now  fallen  queen 
lies  in  the  dust  at  his  feet,  while  the  holy  nuns  stand 
weeping  round.  All  is  silence!  Then  the  King  speaks 
with  a  voice  changed  by  sorrow,  but  still  the  King’s. 

“Liest  thou  here  so  low,  the  child  of  one, 

I  honored,  dead  before  shame?” 

Telling  her  of  the  war  from  which  he  has  just  returned 
and  of  that  to  which  he  must  soon  go,  he  promises  to 
leave  a  part  of  his  friends  to  guard  her  when  he’s  gone. 

“Lest  but  a  hair  on  this  low  head  be  harmed.” 

“Pear  not,”  he  says,  “thou  shalt  be  guarded  till  my  death.'” 

“For  think  not,  tho’  thou  would ’st  not  love  thy  lord, 

Thy  lord  has  wholly  lost  his  love  for  thee. 

I  am  not  made  of  so  slight  elements. 

Yet  must  I  leave  thee,  woman  to  thy  shame.” 

“Better  the  King’s  waste  hearth  and  aching  heart 
Than  thou  reseated  in  thy  place  of  light, 

The  mockery  of  my  people,  and  their  bane.” 


In  the  pause  between  his  words,  the  poor  queen  creeps 
closer  and  embraces  his  feet.  The  far-off  sound  of  a 
trumpet  is  heard  and  the  neighing  of  the  war-horse  at. 
the  door.  Again  Arthur  breaks  the  silence. 


“Yet  think  not  that  I  come  to  urge  thy  crimes, 

I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee,  Guinevere, 

I  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  see  thee,  laying  there  thy  golden  head, 

My  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my  feet.” 

“Lo!  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 
Forgives:  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest.” 
“I  love  thee  still. 
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Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee  still 
Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul, 

And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  Christ, 

Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 
We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  and  thou 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine  and  know 
I  am  thine  husband — not  a  smaller  soul, 

Nor  Lancelot,  or  another.” 

With  these  words  he  leaves  her  in  the  convent  where 
she  is  chosen  Abbess  because  of  her  good  deeds  and  her 
pure  life,  she  spends  three  brief  years  and  then  passes 
out  “to  where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace.” 

Arthur  left  her  to  fight  Modred,  his  “mother’s  sister’s 
son,”  and  to  meet  his  death  for  this  “dim  weird  battle 
of  the  West”  was  the  last  ever  fought  by  the  noble  king. 

Sir  Bedivere,  the  only  surviving  knight,  carried 
Arthur,  mortally  wounded,  from  the  field.  In  his  dying 
agonies  the  King  bethought  him  of  one  mission  which 
was  still  to  be  performed.  This  was  the  returning  of  his 
sword,  Excalibur,  to  the  miry  lake  from  whence  it  came. 
To  Bedivere  he  assigned  this  duty,  telling  him  to  notice 
carefully  what  happened  when  the  sword  was  flung  into 
the  lake  and  bring  him  word.  The  worldly  knight,  un¬ 
willing  to  throw  away  a  treasure  so  jewelled  and  so  rare, 
tried  to  save  the  sword  and  to  deceive  the  dying  king ; 
he  was  sent  back  a  second  time  and  the  third  he  did  as 
he  was  bidden  and  behold  !  there  was  great  lightning  in 
the  heavens  and  a  hand  “clothed  in  white  samnite” 
came  out  of  the  mystic  lake  and  took  the  sword.  This 
Sir  Bedivere  told  his  lord,  and  Arthur  was  satisfied. 
Dying  soon  after  he  was  borne  from  mortal  sight  by 
fairies,  who  took  him  to  the  island  valley  of  Avalon, 

“Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 

.  Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow’d,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown’d  with  summer  sea.” 
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There  Arthur,  the  faultless  king,  did  heal  him  not  only 
of  the  grievous  wound,  which  caused  his  death,  but  of 
that  deeper  and  bitterer  wound  which  he  bore  in  life  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  falseness  of  those  whom  he  most  loved  and 
trusted.  Elm  a  Cole. 


THE  MORNING  STAR  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 


The  great  Reformation  began  far  back  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  spread  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
agitating  society  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  to  its  profoundest  depths.  When  the  Romish 
Church  first  enforced  her  commission  by  the  sword  of 
authority  and  the  ban  of  terror,  the  mind  of  man  rose 
in  revolt  from  the  harsh  treatment  and  claimed  its 
freedom . 

We  can  see  a  constant  restlessness  all  through  the 
dark  ages,  but  especially  during  the  eleventh  century 
the  reason  and  will  of  man  asserts  itself  more  than 
ever.  “Insurrectionists  and  rebels  were  busy.  Reforms 
were  openly  preached.’ ’ 

The  Reformation  proper  was  succeeded  by  two  or  three 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  cleanse  itself,  but 
they  were  all  total  failures.  The  only  point  the  prelates 
were  always  ready  to  agree  on  was  the  propriety  of 
burning  heretics.  At  last  the  people  burst  through  the 
social  stricture,  and  the  sinful,  corrupt  Church  was  not 
able  to  beat  them  back.  Germany  was  the  center  of  the 
revolt  and  Martin  Luther  was  the  leader. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  Reformation  a  few  of  the 
principal  ones  were :  First,  the  revival  of  learning, 
aided  by  the  new  invention  of  the  printing  press ; 
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second,  the  great  scandals  and  abuses  in  the  Church  ; 
third,  the  claims  of  the  Pope  to  temporal,  as  well  as 
spiritual  power  ;  while  the  actual  occasion  was  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  indulgences  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

Martin  Luther  was  born  in  the  rich  mining  district  of 
Eisleben,  in  the  year  1483.  His  ancestry  were  peasants. 
His  parents  were  very  severe,  whipping  being  the  rule 
for  the  least  offence.  All  the  natural  joyousness  of 
childhood  was  checked,  not  only  at  home,  but  at  school. 
On  one  occasion  Luther  said  he  was  whipped  fifteen 
times  in  one  afternoon. 

He  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  monks  during  his 
school  days  and  there  concei  ved  the  idea  of  being  a  monk 
himself,  very  much  against  his  father’s  wishes  who  des¬ 
tined  him  for  the  bar.  At  the  age  of  twentv-two  Luther 
entered  the  monastery,  he  was  thus  preparing  himself 
for  his  great  work.  The  Church  of  Rome  was  preparing 
the  way  for  him  by  her  corruptness. 

About  this  time  Leo  X.,  who  was,  intellectually,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Popes,  ascended  the  papal  chair. 
He  was  ambitious,  warlike  and  unscrupulous.  He  con¬ 
tinued  the  disgraceful  sale  of  indulgences,  which  was 
being  carried  on  by  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing  money.  Having  exhausted  the  coffers  of  Italy,  he 
determined  to  extend  the  privilege  to  foreign  lands. 
Germany  was  the  most  promising  field,  her  people  being 
very  religious.  The  statements  of  the  monks  were  re¬ 
ceived,  by  the  German  peasants,  in  sincerity  and  faith. 
It  was  this  corrupt  state  of  affairs  in  his  own  country 
which  led  Luther  on  and  hurried  forward  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  . 

Luther  was  now  nominated  to  the  professorship  in  the 
University  of  Wittenberg.  At  first  his  teachings  were 
nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  purified  Catholicism,  but 
when  the  unscrupulous  Dominican  monk,  Johann  Tetzel, 
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came  to  Wittenberg  and  began  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
Luther  rose  in  defence  of  his  people.  He  took  the  first 
step  by  pasting  on  the  door  of  the  Schloss  Kirche,  at 
Wittenberg,  ninety-nine  theses  which  he  had  prepared. 
These  unfolded  his  views  of  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  and  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  of  Protestantism. 

> 

Leo  X.  tried  in  vain  to  quiet  Luther,  but  his  promise 
was  always  made  on  conditions.  He  would  keep  silent, 
if  others  would,  he  would  retract,  when  refuted.  lie 
said:  “If  I  am  convinced  of  error,  I  will  willingly  re¬ 
tract  it,  and  not  weaken  the  power  and  glory  of  the  holy 
Romish  Church.” 

The  Church  persuaded,  warned,  sent  her  most  learned 
champions  to  debate  and  used  her  most  powerful  weapon, 
the  Bull  of  Excommunication,  all  to  no  purpose.  Luther 
publicly  burned  the  Bull  in  Wittenberg,  an  act  which 
stirred  the  Church  to  its  very  center.  She  now  decided 
to  appeal  to  the  temporal  power  foi*  vengeance.  So 
Luther  accordingly  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Diet  at  Worms  and  defend  himself  against  the  charges 
brought  by  the  Church.  In  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  his  friends  he  went. 

As  the  Reformer  entered  the  hall  filled  with  the  great 
dignataries  of  the  land,  he  was  overawed  and  embar¬ 
rassed,  but,  gaining  in  calmness  and  self-possession,  he 
bravely  stated  his  convictions  he  could  not  and  would 
not  retract  unless  it  could  be  proved  by  the  Scripture 
that  he  was  wrong. 

He  was  proclaimed  a  heretic,  but  on  account  of  Charles’ 
promise  of  safety ,  was  allowed  to  return  in  peace.  As 
he  entered  some  woods  on  his  way  home,  he  was  seized 
by  four  knights  with  vizors  down.  This  plot  had  been 
formed  by  some  of  the  princess  who  were  friendly  to 
Luther.  He  was  carried  on  a  mountain  near  Eisenach, 
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to  an  old  castle  of  Wartburg,  where  he  remained  for 
several  months,  his  work  being  that  of  translating  the 
New  Testament  into  German. 

This  was  just  completed  when  he  received  news  of  the 
serious  state  of  affairs  at  Wittenberg.  There  had  arisen 

Cl 

a  religious  sect  called  Anabaptists,  who  were  extreme 
fanatics  and  were  making  the  city  howl  with  their  up¬ 
roar.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  Luther  re¬ 
turned  to  Wittenberg  and  once  more  began  the  work  of 


reform.  That  same  year  his  German  Testament  was 
published.  , 

Great  numbers  of  Augustan  monks,  as  well  as  Fran¬ 
ciscans,  now  came  over  to  the  side  of  the  Reformer.  By 
the  ever  increasing  numbers  the  cause  was  made  respect¬ 
able,  and  took  the  form  of  a  revolution.  In  a  few  years 
Luther,  with  the  help  of  Philip  Melancthon’s  zeal  and 
high  learning,  completed  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
German . 

When  Clement  VII.  came  to  the  papal  seat  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  suppress  the  great  German  heresy.  Ife  induced 
a  large  number  of  princes  to  join  him  in  this  under¬ 
taking,  while  about  an  equal  number  joined  the  Re¬ 
formers.  Their  doctrines  had  become  sufficiently  dog¬ 
matic  now  to  form  the  basis  of  a  new  church  constitution. 
These  are  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Lutherans  or 
Protestants:  “First,  the  abolition  of  monasticism  ;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  denial  of  celibacy  for  the  priesthood  ;  third,  the 
use  of  the  vernacular  language  in  public  worship  ;  fourth, 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  tongue  of  the  people  ; 
fifth,  the  administration  to  the  laity  of  both  bread  and 
wine  in  the  Sacrement;  and  sixth,  the  education  of  the 
common  people  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. ’  ’ 

Luther  now  married  the  noble  nun,  Catharine  Von 
Bora,  which  was  a  great  shock  to  the  Church. 

During  this  time  there  was  a  religious  leader,  named 
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Ulric  Zwingle,  fighting  for  the  same  cause  in  Switzer¬ 
land  that  Luther  was  fighting  for  in  Germany.  The 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  undertook  to  join  the  two 
Reformers  in  their  great  work,  but,  through  the  stubborn , 
almost  bigoted,  spirit  of  Luther,  this  was  made  impos¬ 
sible. 


When  Paul  III., The  reigning  Pontiff,  called  a  council 
of  the  Church  at  Trent,  the  great  Reformer,  losing  all 
hope  of  a  reconciliation  and  also  all  faith  and  patience 
in  the  promises  of  the  Popes,  issued  a  pamphlet  called 
“The  Roman  Papacy  founded  by  the  Devil.” 

Luther’s  great  literary  work  was  Iris  translation  of  the 
Bible,  but  he  wrote  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  also. 


The  Protestants  looked  to  him  as  their  leader  and  general. 


It  was  this  strain  and  overwork  which  brought  him  to  his 


grave  in  his  sixty-third  year.  He  died  at  Eisleben,  but 
was  carried  to  Wittenberg  and  buried  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  memorable  spot  where  he  had  burned  the 
Papal  Bull  of  Excommunication. 

Although  the  Reformers  now  lost  their  leader,  the 
Reformation  spread  over  all  Europe  through  various 
sources,  and  at  last  gained  a  foothold  on  the  banks  of 
the  new  world. 

Thus  the  movement  begun  by  the  “little  monk  of 
Wittenberg”  spread  throughout  the  whole  world  and 
left  a  lasting,  growing  power  for  good. 

Nina  Webb  Troy. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES. 


The  Library  has  just  secured  a  set  of  The  Magazine  of 
American  History,  a  mine  of  historical  wealth.  The  great 
expense  of  this  set  has  prevented  an  earlier  purchase. 
We  are  pretty  sure  that  this  is  the  only  complete  set  of 
the  magazine  in  the  State. 


Through  the  kindness  of  our  ever-faitliful  and  generous 
friend,  Mr.  J.  A.  Odell,  we  were  enabled  to  make  room 
for  our  reference  Library.  The  former  office  of  the 
Treasurer  lias  been  fitted  and  furnished  like  the  main 
room,  and  we  are  now  relieved  of  the  past  crowded  con¬ 
dition. 


Our  friends  have  continued  to  remember  our  Library 
with  gifts  that  are  highly  appreciated  by  us  all.  We 
wish  to  express  our  thanks  for  the  contributions  enum¬ 
erated  below  : 

Mrs.  John  M.  Harget :  Eight  numbers  R ,  C.  Advocate. 

Library  of  Trinity  College  :  1  catalogue  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  and  1  number  Gailford  Collegian. 

Miss  Maggie  Carr  :  Wharey’s  Church  History. 

Miss  Lizzie  P.  Jones:  One  N.  C.  Conference  Journal, 
160  numbers  R.  C.  Advocate. 

Miss  Nora  Dodson  :  Clyte  and  Zenobia. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Odell:  $100.  in  cash,  The  Yankee  Slave 

*r 

Dealer,  Defence  of  Armageddon,  Armageddon,  or  The 
U.  S.  in  Prophecy,  Life  of  the  Rev.  George  Donnell, 
Ecce  Ecclesia,  Jones’  Methodism  in  Mississippi,  History 
of  Methodism  in  Alabama,  Last  Chapters  Recovered  from 
the  Early  History  of  American  Methodism,  Historical 
Lights,  Simmon’s  Solution  of  the  Race  Problem,  Where 
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to  Hunt  American  Game,  and  a  great  number  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  pamphlets. 

J.  A.  Clay  well :  Seventy  numbers  R.  C.  Advocate. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Carver  :  Two  hundred  and  twen tv-nine 
numbers  R.  C.  Advocate,  14  Pamphlets,  Lee’s  Great 
Supper,  Sledd’s  From  Cliff  and  Scaur,  Edwards’  Life 
of  Brainerd,  Bain’s  Letters,  Doddridge’s  Rise  and  Prog¬ 
ress,  Fletcher’s  Works;  Vol.  I.,  Burke’s  History  of  Va. , 
VoJs.  I.  and  II.,  Warren’s  Ten  Thousand  A  Year. 

Prof.  C.  L.  Paper :  Two  copies  of  his  Church  and 
Private  Schools  of  N.  C. 

President  Schumann,  of  Cornell:  Memorial  Volume 
of  Henry  W.  Sage. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Crawford:  The  Fighting  Ships  of  the  U. 
S.  Navy. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Palmer  :  Inebriety,  Its  Source,  Prevention 
and  Cure. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Cole  :  Five  hundred  and  four  numbers 
R.  C.  Advocate. 

J.  W .  Hays,  Fsq.  :  Twenty  numbers  R.  C.  Advocate. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Caldwell :  Fifty  numbers  R.  C.  Advocate. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Cole:  Wesley’s  Works,  7  Vols.,  Life  of 
Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Bang’s  History  M.  F  Church,  3  Vols., 
Watson’s  Institutes,  2  Vols.,  Abbott’s  Corner  Stone,  Ser¬ 
mons  by  R.  T.  Gordon,  Wheeden’s  Commentary,  3  Vols., 
Crowther’s  Portraiture  of  Methodism,  Wesley’s  Notes, 
Guthrie’s  Ezekiel,  Benedicite,  Religious  Biography, 
Family  Government,  Discipline,  1846,  Wesley’s  Hymns, 
Watson’s  Life  of  Wesley,  The  Lord’s  Prayer,  by  Maurice, 
Poems,  by  J.  Q.  Adams. 

Rev.  P.  F.  Parker:  Sixty-nine  numbers  R.  C.  Advocate. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Eudailey  :  Two  hundred  numbers  R.  C. 
Advocate. 
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Mrs.  Woodward  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Long. 

*  *  * 

Something  new  in  the  College — a  bride  and  groom  ! 

*  *  * 

Miss  Bessie  Gainey  made  a  visit  to  our  College  home 
a  few  days  ago. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Long  attended  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Nola  Woodward,  of  Durham,  N.  C. 

>K  *  * 

Miss  Myrtle  Chatham  was  made  quite  happy  several 
days  ago  by  a  visit  from  her  brother. 

*  * 

We  were  glad  to  have  Miss  Mattie  Atwater,  of  Bynum, 
N.  C.,  with  us  for  a  short  time  lately. 

*-  *  * 

Prayer-meetings  are  held  twice  each  week,  alternately 
in  College  Chapel  and  in  the  girls’  rooms. 

*  *■  * 

The  serenades  of  late  by  the  young  men  of  the  city 
have  been  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  the  girls. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Eva  and  Mabelle  Heitman  recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Carr,  their  grandmother. 

*  *  * 

M  iss  Jennie  Watson,  of  Newberne,  N.  C.,  a  former 
student  of  G.  F.  C.,  spent  the  night  in  the  College  re¬ 
cently. 
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The  reception  given  by  the  Epworth  League  in  honor 
of  the  College  girls  was  highly  appreciated  and  much 
enjoyed. 

*  *  ■  * 

Mrs.  Peacock  and  Master  John  have  returned  after 
spending  several  days  at  Mrs.  Peacock’s  former  home, 
Trinity,  N.  C. 

>  *  *  * 

An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Library  of  late  and 
the  arch  leading  into  the  new  apartment  forms  quite  a 
charming  feature. 

*  *  * 

Although  we  sadly  feel  the  loss  of  the  teachers  who 
did  not  return,  we  feel  sure  that  the  new  ones  soon  will 
have  gained  our  affections. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  girls  were  taking  in  the  wonders  of  G.  F. 
C.,  and  in  passing  the  elevator,  one  new  girl  kindly  in¬ 
formed  another  that  there  was  the  refrigerator. 

^  % 

The  girls  have  recently  organized  a  Tennis  Club,  with 
M  iss  Maie  Alice  Carr  as  President.  Preparations  are 
now  being  made  in  the  back  campus  for  a  new  court. 

*  * 

We  are  delighted  to  have  with  us  a  larger  per  cent,  of 
old  girls  than  ever  before,  and  the  many  new  girls  who 
have  entered  our  College  home  are  also  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  therein. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Sallie  Fearrington,  a  student  of  ’97,  was  at  the 
College  a  few  weeks  past.  Sallie  was  so  well  pleased 
with  G.  F.  C.  that  she  came  to  bring  her  sister,  Jennie, 
to  enjoy  college  discipline. 
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The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  a  comparatively  new  feature  in  our 
college  life.  Last  year  and  the  year  before  it  was  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  girls  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
prove  a  still  greater  blessing  to  them  all  this  year. 

x  *  * 

All  of  us  who  knew  him  enjoyed  having  with  us  for 
the  past  few  days,  Mr.  Raper,  our  former  Professor  of 
Science,  and  one  of  the  most  proficient  teachers  the  Col¬ 
lege  has  ever  had.  As  he  takes  up  his  course  in  Colum¬ 
bia  University  this  year  he  has  the  very  best  wishes  of 
The  Message  for  his  success. 

*  *  * 

What  distant  sound  is  that  I  hear? 

’Tis  the  echo  of  merry  bells, 

From  summer  past  to  greet  thy  year 
Come  the  clear,  sweet  wedding  bells. 

To  us  their  stories  sweet  are  known, 

For  from  us  the  brides  were  taken. 

Miss  McGirt  and  Miss  Puryear 
Have  old  G.  F.  C.  forsaken. 


L 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Miss  Cora  Fields  is  at  her  home  in  Kinston.  • 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maggie  Payne  is  living  in  Manassas,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Carrie  P.  Fitts,  ’97,  teaches  at  Bath,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maie  Hendren  is  studying  at  Trinity  College. 

*  *  * 

M  iss  Mary  Wynn  is  at  her  home,  Ridgeway,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Jennie  Rowland  is  living  at  Middleburg,  N.  C. 

* 

Miss  Sudie  Hunt,  ’94,  is  teaching  near  Oxford,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Anna  Henderson  is  teaching  near  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mabel  Chadwick  is  in  school  at  Trinity  College. 

x  *  * 

Miss  Mary  Etta  Haskins  is  at  her  home,  Boydton,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Minnie  Fleming  is  at  her  home,  Ridgeway,  N.  C. 

>K  *  «- 

Miss  Mary  Harper  is  at  her  home  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Hattie  Payne  is  at  her  home  in  Morganton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Nora  Hamlin  is  at  her  home  in  Yadkin ville,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Maclie  Leak  is  now  at  home  in  Kernersville,  N.  C. 

^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Pattie  LeGrand  is  teaching  in  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

*  *  ^ 

Misses  May  and  Corinna  Young  are  living  at  Polenta, 
N.  C. 

*  x  * 

Miss  Frederika  Jenkins,  ’98,  L  at  her  home  in  Cary, 
N.  C. 

*  *  x 

Miss  Bessie  Brown,  ’95,  is  now  at  her  home,  Raleigh, 
N.C. 

%  ^ 

Miss  Lizzie  Jones,  ’96,  is  at  her  home  near  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

%  * 

Miss  Lundy  Wyche  is  now  at  home,  Williamsboro, 
N.  C. 

^  >K 

Miss  Kathleen  Moore  is  visiting  her  sister  in  Union, 
S.  C. 

>K  *  ■ 

Miss  Mary  Cole  has  a  music  class  at  her  home  in 
Durham . 

*  * 

M  iss  Della  Walker  is  attending  school  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  this  year. 

*  ^ 

Miss  Lizzie  Westbrook,  of  Faison,  is  private  secretary 
for  her  father. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Manie  Currie,  ’98,  has  the  position  as  Librarian 
m  the  College. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Gus  Edgerton,  nee  Miss  Dorena  Dailey,  lives  in 
New  York  City. 
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Mrs.  Joe  Seawell,  nee  Miss  Pearl  Carver,  ’95,  is  living 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mamie  Dowd  is  teaching  violin  lessons  at  her 
home  in  Durham. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  John  Stone,  formerly  Miss  MolJie  Pugh,  lives  at 
Haw  River,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

M  iss  Lottie  Utley,  ’95,  is  teaching  her  sister  at  her 
home  in  Apex,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Alice  Sparger,  ’95,  is  her  father’s  private  secre¬ 
tary,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

*  * 

M  iss  Maude  England,  ’98,  has  a  music  class  at  her 
home,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Davis  is  now  at  the  Searritt  Bible  Train¬ 
ing  School,  Kansas  City. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Sydnor  Jerman,  nee  Miss  Isabelle  Montgomery, 
resides  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  ^  & 

Miss  Leila  McGirt  was  married  in  August  to  Rev.  T. 
A.  Smoot,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  .Katharine  Griffin,  ’95,  of  Newberne,  N.  C.,  is 
teaching  school  in  Dover,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Susie  Dauglitrey  is  at  the  Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s  College,  Lynchburg,  Va, 

*  ^  * 

M  iss  Sal  lie  Carr,  of  Kinston,  was  married  in  August 
to  Mr,  W.  A,  Thompson,  of  Aurora. 
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Misses  Mamie  and  Mattie  Parham  are  with  their 
mother  at  their  home,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

^  * 


Miss  Mamie  Robbins  is  now  living 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Woodard,  of  Wilson,  N.  C. 


her  sister, 


*  *  * 


Miss  Helen  Mabry,  ’97,  successfully  fills  a  position  as 
teacher  in  the  Wilmington  Graded  Schools. 

^ 

Miss  Blanche  Capel,  ’98,  visited  the  Misses  Westbrook 
at  Mt.  Olive  and  Faison  during  the  month  of  August. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Lessie  Leach  was  married  in  June  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Clatnmy,  a  promising  young  lawyer  of  Wilmington ,  N.  C. 

*  ^ 


We  regret  very  much  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Lillian  Martin,  which  occurred  at  h<5r  home  in  Madison, 
N.  C.,  during  the  past  summer. 


Miss  Carrie  Beard,  ’97,  is  in  College  visiting  her  sister, 
Annie,  who  is  here  attending  school.  We  are  always 
delighted  to  have  the  old  girls  visit  us. 

*  x  * 

Miss  Ethel  Diffee,  ’98,  spent  last  Friday,  the  23rd,  in 
the  College.  She  was  on  her  way  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where 
she  has  secured  a  position  as  typewriter. 

*  *  * 

We  are  indeed  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Ayers,  mother  of  Miss  Verona  Ayers,  who  was  with  us 
in  ’95,  which  occurred  in  August  at  her  home  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.  C.  We  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family . 
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Exchange  Department. 


One  number  of  The  Howard  Collegian  has  found  its  way 
into  our  reading  room.  This  number  is  full  of  interesting 
matter  and  we  hope  to  have  it  on  our  exchange  list  in  the 
future. 

*  *  * 

The  Guilford  Collegian  is  at  work  bright  and  early.  A 
copy  of  the  September  number  is  already  on  our  table. 
This  is  the  only  college  magazine  for  the  fall  term  received 
up  to  date. 

^  * 

\ 

A  public  school  teacher,  or  the  teacher  of  any  primary 
department,  could  find  useful  suggestions  in  “Mary  Lane's 
Experiment,”  found  in  the  April  number  of  The  State  Nor¬ 
mal  Magazine. 

*  * 

On  our  exchange  list  last  year,  besides  those  mentioned, 
were  the  following:  The  Wake  Forest  Student ,  Whitsett  Stu¬ 
dent, ,  ' The  Beech  Grove  Oracle ,  High  School  Leader ,  Asheville 
College  Monthly ,  N.  C.  Home  Journal ,  The  Spectrum ,  Seio  Col¬ 
legian ,  The  Lowell ,  N.  C.  Journal  of  Education ,  Red  and  White , 
Davidson  Monthly ,  etc.  W e  will  be  glad  to  receive  these 
another  year. 

*  :1:  * 


Students  of  North  Carolina  history  will  do  well  to  read 
The  Trinity  Archive.  In  the  May  issue  may  be  found  a  well 
written  article  on  the  “King’s  Mountain  Expedition.”  We 
are  glad  ta  see  The  Archive  has  discovered  the  ability  of  the 
■  ‘co-eds.  ”  “The  Comparison  of  Wages  of  Women  in  the 
South  with  those  in  New  York,”  by  Miss  Isabel  Elias,  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  the  articles  written  by  the  young 
men. 
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The  William  and  Mary  College  Monthly  is  a  magazine  which 
we  enjoy  reading.  Thu  articles  show  deep  thought  This 
paragraph  is  extracted  from  a  paper  on  ‘‘The  Wants  of 
Female  Education’'  which  was  in  the  May  number  of  the 
magazine: 

“If  all  of  woman’s  faculties  are  properly  developed  as  a 
strong  foundation,  the  structure  of  woman’s  influence  on 
civilization  will  soon  rival  that  of  man.  And  her  sphere 
will  be  so  enlarged  that  it  can  take  in  many  pleasures  that 
are  now  beyond  her  reach.  Then  Venus  and  Minerva  will 
make  their  abode  in  the  same  palace,  and  will  live  in  such 
harmony  that  the  apple  of  discord  thrown  by  ignorance 
and  superstition  will  never  again  mar  their  domestic  tran¬ 
quility.” 
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WE  PLEASE  YOU 


OTHERS  CAN’T.  Our 
Goods  the  best.  Our 
prices  the  lowest.  We 

Sistsisr'  TOM  RICE  JEWELRY  COMPANY. 


PUBLIC  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


i898. 


We  announce  through  The  Message  our  Fall  Opening  of 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Dress  Goods  and  Carpets 

In  every  conceivable  weave  and  design.  All  new  styles,  with  trim¬ 
mings  to  match.  Newest  designs  and  styles  brought  out  this  season. 
We  are  paying  special  attention  to  our  LADIES’  CLOAK  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  this  season  and  are  showing  all  the  new  styles  in 
Ladies’  Capes  and  Jackets  at  very  close  prices.  Our  SHOE 
DEPARTMENT  is  full  and  complete  with  all  the  latest  and  newest 
styles  in  Ladies’,  Gents’  and  Children’s  Footwear  from  the  best 
manufacturers  in,  the  country.  Zeigler  Bros.  ’  Fine  Shoes  a  specialty. 
Our  CARPET  DEPARTMENT  is  complete  in  all  its  branches. 
Mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Send  for 
samples. 

JOHNSON  &  DOBSETT, 

206  and  208  S©uth  Elm  Street. 

We  extend  a  special  invitation  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  all 
the  schools  and  colleges  to  call  on  us. 


SHRIER’S 

Exclusive  Shoe  Store, 

216  South  Elm  Street. 

White  and  Gold  Front. 


$2.50 


Ladies'  Dongola  or  Cloth-top 
Button  or  Lace  Shoes . 

These  Shoes  are  made  in  the  latest  styles, 
lit  the  foot  correctly  and  look  as  good  as 
any  $4.00  Shoe. 

We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  evening 
Slippers. 

Blue,  Pink  or  Black  Kid.  $1.00;  White 
id,  $1.00  and  $1.25. 
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,T.  A.  ODELL,  President. 


C.  H.  IRELAND,  Sec’y  and  Treas 


ODELL  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

GREEINSBORO,  IN.  C. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 


» 

Porei^i\  and  Dom^sfic^iardWare, 

Cutlery,  Guns,  Stoves,  Tinware,  Woodenware,  Etc. 

Supplies  for  Oil  Painting,  Water  Color  Painting,  Sketching 
and  China  Painting,  Pastel  Painting,  Crayon  and  Lead  Pen¬ 
cil  Drawing,  Academy  Boards,  Canvas,  Japaned  Tin  Boxes 
for  Water  Colors,  Stretchers  and  Stretcher  Keys,  Brushes 
for  Artists,  Painters,  Grainers,  Varnishers,  Etc.,  White  Lead 
and  Ready-mixed  Paints  for  house  painting,  Colors  in  Oil  and 
Japan  for  Coach  Painters,  Dry  Paints  in  all  colors. 

Orders  by  mail  receive  prompt  attention. 


The  Great  Trunk  Line  and  U.  5.  Mail  Route  between 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West. 


The  Southern  Railway 


Operates  THREE  Passenger  Trains  Daily  to 

WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK 

AND  POINTS  EAST. 

THREE  Passenger  Trains  Daily  for 

ATLANTA,  BIRMINGHAM,  MEMPHIS,  MONTGOMERY,  NEW 
ORLEANS  AND  POINTS  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 


THE  NORFOLK  AND  CHATTANOOGA  LIMITED.  From  the  Mountains  to  the 
Seashore,  traversing  “The  Land  of  'the  Sky,”  the  most  magnificent  scenery 
east  of  the  Rockies. 


THE  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  LIMITED,  one  of  the  greatest 
through  car  trains  in  the  United  States.  The  only  Dining  Car  Service  operated 
Daily  in  the  South. 

NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  SHORT  LINE.  The  Quickest  and  Best  Service  to 
Florida.  Through  trains  and  Pullman  Buffet  cars  to  Augusta,  Jacksonville 
and  Tampa. 

Wflt^For  Rates,  Tickets,  Time  Tables,  etc.,  call  on  any  agent  Southern  Railway, 
o  r  w  ri  te  if  •  B  •  VERNON,  T  r  a  v .  1  “ass .  A  go  n  t . 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

J.  M.  CULP,  Traffic  Manager,  W.  A.  TURK,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Combination  Book-Cases, 
Ladies’  Desks, 

Music  Cabinets, 


Hall  Trees, 

China  Cases, 

Side  Boards, 


Extension  Tables, 

Dining  Chairs, 

Bed-room  Suites, 

Wardrobes, 

Center  Tables, 

Pictures, 

Easles, 

Curtain  Poles, 

Window  Shades. 

Picture  Frames  Made  to  Order. 

n.  j.  mcduffie, 

Furoiture  agd  Undertaking,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


F.  WEBER  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

aArtisis  Material  ar\d  Drawing  Supplies, 

F.  Webev  &  Co.’s  Artists’ Oil  Colors  in  tubes,  canvas  and  academy  boards. 

F.  W.  &  Co.’s  Moist  Water  Colors  in  half  and  whole  pans,  tubes  and  glass  pots. 

F.  W.  &  Co.’s  Soft  and  Half-hard  Pastels,  China  Colors,  and  all  China 
Painting  Materials,  Tapestry  Canvas  and  full  line  of  studies. 

BRANCH  ^  1125  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

)  708  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HOUSES :  (  5  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


We  have  certainly  the 
Greatest  and  Best  line  of 


ONE  OF  OUR  LEADERS 
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Mrs.  Rosa  Hamner  Garter, 

Fashionable  Milliner,, 

West  Market  St, 

Miss  Lamb  has  just  returned 
from  the  Northern  Markets,  where 
she  purchased  a  line  line  of 
Millinery  for  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  trade.  Call  and  examine  my 
stock. 


WE  INVITE 

Your  inspection  to  our  well  se¬ 
lected  stock  of 

Jewelry,  Watches, 

Diamonds, 

Silver  Novelties, 

and  Silverware. 

All  can  be  bought  with  lowest 
prices. 

SCHIFFMAN  JEWELRY  GO. 


THIS  SPACE  BELONGS 

TO 

J.  HENRY  PHIPPS. 

^“Lookout  for  change  of  ad. 


Dr.  J.  E.  WYCHE, 

Dentist, 

Office  in  Savings  Bank  Building, 
South  Elm  Street,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

.Office  Phone  29.  Residence  Phone  22. 


DR.  G.  W.  WRITSETT, 


DENTIST, 


I06X  South  Elm,  GREENSBORO. 


COLLEGE  GIRLS 

Occasionally  want  something  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  regulation  hooks 
and  stationery.  These  are  the 
things  they  will  find  at 

Mrs.  Howard’s  Book=store, 

together  with  many  pretty,  dainty 
articles  for  the  desk  or  room. 

1 16  Benbow  Block. 


S.  E.  Hudson, 

513  South  Elm  St., 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries 

Produce  and  Fruits, 

Phor)e  No.  40. 

China  Ware  Headquarters, 

E.  M.  Caldcleugh  &  Bro., 

LARGE  DEALERS  IN 

China,  Glass,  Crockery  Ware, 
Fine  Lamps,  Tin  and  Wooden 
Ware. 

219  S  Elm  Street,  opp.  Benbow  Hall. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
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Millinery 

This  line  is  complete  in  all  the  latest  styles  and  shades. 
Also  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Ribbons,  Handkerchiefs,  Gloves, 
Corsets,  and  Hose. 

Where  ? _ - 

HINKLE  BROS.,  214  S.  ELH  ST. 

> 

DELICA  SIES  AND  LUXURIES  FOR  THE  TABLE  CAN  ALWAYS 

BE  FOUND  AT 

SCOTT’S 

Cor.  S.  Elm  and  Washington  Sts.,  Greensboro. 

The  finest  Olives,  Olive  Oil,  French  Sardines,  Imported  Pickles 
and  Preserves  to  be  found  in  the  State.  Visitors  in  the  city  are  es- 
picially  invited  to  call  at  our  store  and  inspect  our  stock  and  prices. 

j.  w.  SCOTT  &  co., 

Up-to-date  Grocers. 


I STEELE-WEDELES  COMPANY  § 

v  Tea  and  Coffee  Importers, 

YP  dOHN  J-  locas.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  j$j 

j«£*|  INSTITUTION  SALESMAN. 

M  •**  *  T  ’  *5*  ’  *?* .  *!*  *5*  .  Y  TXX'  *S  TT Y ’  Y  ’  Y’ ’  Y.  A 

Send  Your  Picuture  and  Get  12  Miniature  Gems  of  Art  for  25  Cents. 

The  miniature  photo  we  #copy  from  the  cabinet  and  card  size  photos  only  and 
make  no  change  in  the  picture  you  send  whatever.  Inclose  25c.  or  Postal  Order 
and  2-eent  stamp  for  return  mailing,  and  we  guarantee  to  return  to  you  One 
Dozen  Miniature  Photos  and  the  picture  you  send  in  one  week  from  date  of  send¬ 
ing,  that  will  give  perfect  sa  tisfaction  in  every  respect. 

F.  J.  WALSH,  353  Perry  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SEND  YOUR  CRDERS  FOR 


TO. 


Printing  or  Binding 


EDWARDS  &  BROUGHTON 

RALEIGH,  N,  C. 


Only  lirst-class  work  turned  out,  and  this  you  can  get  at  price  often 
paid  for  second-class  work. 
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COMMENCEMENT 
INVITATIONS  — 

PROGRAMS,  PRIZE  MEDALS  FOR  FIELD  SPORTS, 

CLASS  PINS, 
CLASS  ANNUALS. 

The  CHAS.  H. 

ELLIOTT 

COMPANY 

S.  W.  COR.  BROAD  and  RACE  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Toilet  Preparations. 


In  the  way  of  Toilet  Waters,  Face  Cream  and  Complexion 
Lotions  we’ve  all  the  leading-  kinds.  You  may  have  some  particular 
preparation  which  you  have  always  used  and  know  to  be  good.  If 
we  haven’t  it  we’ll  get  it  for  you.  We’ve  *a  Toilet  Lotion  that  we 
manufacture  and  we  know  that  it  contains  nothing  but  that  is  heal¬ 
ing  and  healthful  to  the  skin.  We’ve  sold  it  for  several  years  and 
its  large  sale  is  sufficient  testimonial  of  its  merit.  25c.  a  Bottle. 

HOWARD  GARDNER,  Druggist, 

'  / 

Cor.  Opposite  Postoffice, 
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E.  M.  ANDREWS 


FURNITURE,  CARPETS, 
PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 


FURNITURE:  The  largest  stock  of  Furniture  in  the  Carolinas. 
Everything  to  make  your  home  comfortable. 

CARPETS,  MATTINGS  AND  CURTAINS:  I  can  save  you 
money  on  Carpets,  Rugs.  Mattings,  Curtains  and  Draperies. 

I  guarantee  the  latest  styles  and  lowest  prices. 

> 

MANTLES  AND  TILES:  I  keep  a  full  stock  of  fine  and  me¬ 
dium-priced  Mantles,  Tiles,  Hearths  and  Grates.  If  you  are 
building  or  repairing  your  home  I  can  furnish  these  supplies 
for  less  than  you  can  make  them. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS:  We  carry  the  largest  and  most 
complete  stock  of  Musical  Instruments  in  this  section.  Every 
Instrument  with  a  National  reputation  and  honesty  guaranteed. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  an  Instrument  and  give  you  the 
best.  Write  for  new  catalogues. 

E.  M.  ANDREWS,  Furniture,  Carpets,  Pianos  and  Organs, 

- =  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


A  GOOD  CHANCE 


T «o  Bn y  .  . 


DRY  GOODS  AND  SHOES 


CHEAPER  THAN  EYER. 

After  September  30tli,  1898,  we  will  sell  strictly  for  CASH.  Our 
books  will  be  closed  and  our  prices  reduced  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  M.  HEINORIX  CO. 

DRY  GOODS  AND  SHOES.  221  S.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


AFTER  SEEING  YOUR  DENTIST 


Tenney’s  Candies,  75c.  lb. 
Windsor  “  GOc.  “ 
Steer’s  Chocolates,  40c.  “ 


SEE 


Lindau . . . 

PHONE  56. 


SWEET  ORANGES, 

BANANAS, 


POTTED  MEATS, 

CRACKERS, 


CAKES, 

PICKLES 


and  in  fact  everything  that  makes  your  mouth  water. 


L.  B.  LIN  I  )  A  l J 
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KINCAN  &  CO _ — - 

limited.  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Pork  and  Beef  Packers. 

“RELIABLE”  BRAND, 

Highest  Grade  of  Smoked  Meats. 

Pure  Kettle  Rendered  Lard. 

Carry  a  full  line, of  Provisions  specially  selected  for  the 
Southern  trade.  Write  for  prices.  Wholesale  only. 

CASTNER,  CURRAN  &  BULLITT, 

General  Agents 


POCAHONTAS,  SEMI-BITUMINOUS,  SMOKELESS 


offices:  :f28  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  1  Broadway,  New  York;  70  Kilby 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  3(»  Main  St.,  Norfolk,  Ya. ;  Terry  Building,  Roanoke,  Va.;  Old 
Colony  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Neave 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  4  Frenchurch  Ave.,  London  England. 


CUT  FLOWERS,  ROQUETS... 

Window  and  House  Plants,  Floral  and  Funeral  Designs. 

Orders  for  75c.  and  up  deli  vered  to  College.  Phone  us  your 
orders  or  come  out  and  look  around.  Nice  two  mile  walk 
or  dri  ve.  Largest  and  Oldest  N ursery  in  the  Stale.  1 ,000,000 
Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  &c.;  20,000  annual  orders.  Healthy 
Stock,  true  to  name.  Write  for  catalogue  and  give  us  an 
idea  of  your  wants.  Address 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY,  Pomona  Hill  Nurseries, 

POMONA,  N.  C. 


H.  H.  CARTLAND, 


AND  DEALER  IN 


*  ^*5^02^  y  A 


Merchant 
X  ailor - - 


Fine  Cloths,  Cassimeres  and  Gents’  Furnishing  of  all  kinds. 


100  South  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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One  Tells  Another 

And  they  all  should  know  that  we 
kee|)  the  best  line  of  Ladies  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Trunks,  traveling  bags  in 
North  Carolina.  We  have 

Suits,  Overcoats  and  Hats 

to  lit  all  sizes  and  shapes  Men  and 
Boys.  Suits  made  to  measure  and 
tit  guaranteed. 

C.  M.  VANSTORY  &  CO., 

The  Clothiers,  Hatters  and  Furnishers. 

236  and  238  S.  Elm  St,.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Ladies  Emporium 

Gloves,  Hosiery, 
Corsets, 

Zephyrs,  Yarns,  Embroidery 
Silks  and  Stamped  Linens  a 
Specialty. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


THACKER  &  BROCKMAN 


232  South  Elm  Street, 

Carry  very  complete  lines  of 
Drees  Goods,  Hosiery,  Gloves 
and  Ladies’  Furnishing’  Goods 
of  all  kinds.  We  make  a  special¬ 
ty  of  ladies  and  children’s  fine 
shoes.  Two  polite  and  experi¬ 
enced  salesladies  have  charge 
of  our  dress  goods  and  notions 
department.  A  share  of  G.  F. 
College  respectfully  solicited. 

N.  A.  Jeffreys, 

Corner  Mendenhall  Street  and 
Walker  Avenue, 

Will  be  pleased  to  see  the  Col¬ 
lege  girls  and  the  public  gener¬ 
ally  when  in  need  of 

Cakes,  Confectioneries,  Sc. 


A  full  supply  always  on  hand. 


MRS.  L.  A.  LUNN, 

Successor  to  Mrs,  C.  C.  Gorrell, 

109  WEST  MARKET  ST. 

Will  say  that  she  has  a  new  and  very 
attractive  stock  of 

JW 1 1 1  i nery  Goods 

for  the  Fall  Season,  up-to-date  in  style 
and  quality  and  low  prices.  Also  that 
she  has  retained  the  services  of  Mrs. 
Carrie  Gorrell  and  Miss  Ruby  Crawford 
and  they  will  be  glad  to  see  their  friends 
and  serve  them  as  in  the  past. 

T.  G.  McLEAN  &  SON. 


DEALERS  IN 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries, 

422  ASHEBORO  ST. 

Phone  54. 


) 


Stall  No.  1 — City  Market 

Is  furnished  with  No.  1  Meats 
of  all  kinds,  Country  Produce, 
Fish  and  Oysters. 


Sausage  a  Specialty. 

Everything  guaranteed  to  be 
scrupulously  clean  and  sound, 
and  1G  ounces  given  for  a  pound. 
Mistakes  gladly  corrected. 

JAS.  W.  FORBIS,  Prop. 

I.  W.  WHITE,  MANAGER. 

W.  B.  FARRAR’S  SON, 


] ) E A LER  IN 


Watches,  DiamoQds  aQd 
Silver  Novelties. 


Special  attention  to 

OPTICAL  WORK  and  REPAIRING 
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Hillinery. 

Mrs.  Nannie  C.  Weatherly 

has  a  large  and  select  stock  of  Millinery 
and  Notions  to  show  you.  She  has 
added  to  her  stock  a  nice  lot  of 

JEWELRY, 

to  which  she  calls  your  attention.  The 
entire  stock  will  be  kept  up-to  date 
throughout  the  season.  Your  patron¬ 
age  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  109  East  Market  St. 


C.  O.  FOR  BIS, 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

High  and  Medium-Grade 
FURNITURE. 

The  styles  are  all  in  the  latest  and  most 
artistic  designs,  and  prices  as  low  as 
the  lowest.  Call  and  look  through  the 
stock;  it  will  save  you  money. 

Near  P.  0.  118-120  E.  Market  St. 


THE  NEW  CHINA  STORE 

Headquarters  for  young- 
ladies  looking  for  .... 

Fancy  Novelties  and 
Christmas  Presents. 

D.  BENDHEIM  &  SONS, 

230  S.  Elm  St., 

are  headquarters  for  high-class 

DRESS  GOODS,  SILKS, 

Velvets,  Ladies'  Coats,  Capes, 
Ready-made  Skirts,  and  full  line 
Ladies’  and  Misses’  Furnishing- 
Goods.  We  are  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving  new  novelties  in  our  line. 
Give  us  a  call. 


WE  HAVE  BY  FAR  THE  BEST  LINE  OF 


DRESS  GOODS,  NOTIONS  WRAPS 


ever  shown  in  the  city,  and  we  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  G.  F.  C.  people  to  make 
our  store  headquarters. 

Sample  Brown  Mercantile  Co. 


JOS.  J.  STONE 


PRINTED  OR  ENGRAVED 
VISITING  CARDS 


Book  and  Job 
Printer  ^ 


GOOD  WORK 
LOW  PRICES 


Greensboro,  N.  C 
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THIS  SPACE 


RESERVED 


EOT 


■> 

V 


THE  LEADING  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


The  Fishblate=Katz  Co., 

The  Modern  Outfitters 
for  Gentlemen  .... 

366  and  368  South  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  0. 


We  have  for  years  enjoyed  the  trade  and  confidenee  of  the 
young*  men  in  all  the  Colleges  in  the  purchase  of  their 

CLOTHING,  HUTS,  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS,  ETC. 

WE  PAY  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  STYLE 
AS  WELL  AS  QUALITY. 

CORRESPONDENCE  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
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Carolina  Shoe  Co., 

Up-to-Date 

Footwear.. 

Many  exclusive  styles  that  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere,  such  as  our  “Foot- 
Form”  and  “Men  Shaped  Shoes  for 
Ladies.”  We  cordially  solicit  your 
patronage.  Phone  133. 

Carolina  Shoe  Co., 

S.  B.  NORRIS,  Mgr.  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


FRUITS _ 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 


John  J. 
Phoenix. 


FANCY  EATING  FRUITS, 
CALIFORNIA  PEACHES, 
FLORIDA  ORANGES, 
GRAPE  FRUIT 

and  other  Fruits  in  season. 


BREWSTER  MAVERICK.  JACOB  G.  WISSINGER. 

MAVERICK  &  WISSINGER, 


ENGRAVERS,  PRINTERS  AND  LITHOGRAPHERS. 


Diplomas,  Certificates,  Testimonials,  Bonds,  Certificates  of  Stock, 
Note  and  Letter  Heads,  Bill  Heads,  Checks,  Drafts,  Notes,  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Deposit,  Cards,  etc.  Commercial  Steam  Printing. 

176  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  Opp.  St.  Paul’s  Chapel. 

YOUNG  LADIES 

When  you  want  nice  Stationery,  Pretty  Pictures,  Mattings, 
Photograph  Frames,  Pretty  Books,  Booklets,  Art  Materials, 
Bibles,  Fancy  Articles,  Mirrors,  Fashionable  Pocket  Books 
and  Card  Cases,  etc.  We  have  just  purchased  Mr.  S.  L. 
Alderman’s  line  of  Moulding,  and  are  prepared  to  make 
frames  at  prices  to  suit.  Respectfully, 


WHARTON  BROTHERS, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 
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Greensboro  Steam  Laundry. 

PERFECTION.. 
ROMPTNESS 


OUR  MOTTO. 


PHONE  72. 


Ill  WEST  MARKET  STREET. 


Literary  Department  : 

Eli  W.  Caruthers,  D.  D.,  Pattie  LeGrand  33-53 

“The  Passion  Flower  of  the  North,” 

Fva  Heitman  53-58 

The  Hoosier  Poet,  ....  Nina  Troy  59-63 

Local  Department, . 64-66 

Alumnve  Department, . 67-70 

Exchange  Department,  . 71-72 

The  College  Message  Advertiser,  .  .  .  73-85 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  as  Second-Class  Matter. 

JOS.  J.  STONE,  PRINTER,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

I  T  TAHNQAN  Greensboro... 

J*  1.  uUfllNSUrl,  Eye  Specialist. 

302i  S.  Elrr)  Street,  Examination  Free. 
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ELI  W.  CARUTHERS,  D.  D. ;  THE  MAN  AND  THE 

AUTHOR. 


Those  Scotchman  who  settled  in  Ireland  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  were  distinguished  for  their  piety; 
and,  intermarrying  with  liberty-loving  Irish  neighbors, 
they  became  the  progenitors  of  a  race  known  as  Scotch- 
Irish,  which  has  since  continued  to  be  upright  and  just. 
These  people  assert  that  the  Bible  only  should  have 
supremacy  over  the  conscience  and  they,  furthermore, 
insist  that  every  man  has  the  right  to  worship  God  as 
his  conscience  directs.  In  civil  matters  also  they  stand 
for  their  rights  and  maintain  that  all  men  are  free  and 
equal. 

Being  treated  with  contempt  as  citizens,  and,  being 
denied  the  priviledge  to  worship  the  Lord  as  they  thought 
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right,  they  naturally  sought  a  new  home,  where  they 
might  find  freedom  for  soul  and  body.  America  was  de¬ 
cided  upon  as  the  most  desirable  place  in  which  they 
might  settle  and,  with  their  families,  they  hoped  to 
build  up  a  colony  that  would  offer  protection  to  the  per¬ 
secuted  and  exiled  people  of  their  race. 

Pennsylvania  was  at  that  time  attracting  the  attention 
of  all  new  comers  to  America,  as  civil  and  religious 
liberty  was  offered  to  all  who  settled  there,  but,  as  land 
was  difficult  to  obtain  in  that  State,  the  Scotcli-Irish 
colony  decided  to  move  farther  South  and  at  length  they 
took  up  their  abode  in  North  Carolina.  Among  this 
band  of  God-fearing  men  came  John  Caruthers,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  who  made  his  home  in  the  beautiful  county 
of  Rowan. 

The  richness  of  the  soil  in  that  section  induced  him  to 
undertake  farming,  an  occupation  which  at  that  time 
was  no  small  undertaking,  as  the  operations  of  a  farm 
were  carried  on  in  a  primitive  way  with  rude  and  simple 
implements.  However,  a  farmer  was  sure  of  making  a 
living  for  his  family,  although  not  much  money  was 
realized  by  the  sale  of  his  products  on  account  of  the 
heavy  charges  for  transportation,  and,  because  of  the 
distance  of  the  market. 

When  the  war  between  America  and  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  became  imminent,  the  Scotcli-Irish  were  among  the 
first  to  embrace  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  they  freely  gave 
their  fortunes  and  fearlessly  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
sustain  their  honor  and  that  of  their  adopted  country. 
John  Caruthers  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  a  brave 
one,  too,  as  men  of  his  race  and  faith  are  wont  to  be. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  farm,  where, 
surrounded  by  his  family,  he  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
four. 

At  his  death  his  son,  John  Caruthers,  inherited  the 
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farm  and  all  the  other  property.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Lorance  and  their  married  life  was  blessed  by  the  birth 
of  sixth  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

The  eldest  of  these,  a  son,  Eli  Washington  Caruthers, 
was  born  October  26,  1793.  Of  his  early  years  little  is 
known,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  lived  the  life  of 
the  average  farmer  boy,  a  life  free  from  care  and  re¬ 
straint. 

In  those  days  the  modern  kindergartens  and  acade¬ 
mies  were  unknown,  but,  in  their  stead,  flourished  the 
old  field  school,  taught  by  some  citizen  whose  knowledge  * 
was  above  the  average. 

The  education  of  young  Eli  was  begun  in  the  country 
school  not  far  from  his  home.  Elis  father  gave  him 
all  the  advantages  at  that  time  open  to  a  youth  and 
although  the  boy  was  fond  of  fun  and  play,  he  loved  his 
books  and  studied  hard  to  excel  the  other  pupils. 

After  a  few  years  spent  in  the  country  school  Caruthers 
wished  to  enter  Princeton,  as  many  Carolinians,  especi¬ 
ally  those  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  preferred  rather  to 
educate  their  sons  at  that  institution  than  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina. 

But  James  Caruthers  was  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  send  his  son  and  Eli  at  once  determined  to  pay  his 
own  way. 

The  date  of  his  matriculation  at  that  institution  is  un¬ 
known,  but  his  diploma,  bearing  the  signature  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Ashbel  Green,  is  now  in  the  Library  of  G.  F.  Col¬ 
lege  and  shows  that  he  was  graduated  in  1817  with  an 
A.  B.  degree. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  entered  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
full  course  of  three  years  study,  he  received  the  custo¬ 
mary  certificate  and  an  A.  M.  degree. 

Mr,  Caruthers  was  then  ready  for  active  ministerial 
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work,  but,  before  receiving  license  to  preach,  he  was 
compelled  to  undergo  a  rigid  examination  at  the  hands 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  which  assigned  to 
him  as  a  text  for  a.  sermon,  Matthew,  20tli  chapter,  41- 
46  verses. 

This  lecture,  read  April  25,  1820,  before  the  Assembly 
in  the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  was  found  among 
Mr.  Caruthers’  papers  and  is  now  found  in  the  Library 
of  G.  F.  College.  It  is  clear,  forcible  and  full  of  good 
thoughts,  which  are  expressed  in  excellent  language. 
The  fact  that  the  manuscript  is  almost  covered  with  the 
names  of  different  places  in  which  it  was  preached,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  was  one  of  the  preacher’s 
favorite  sermons. 

Subsequently  to  the  examination  just  spoken  of,  he 
was  ordained  by  the  Orange  Presbytery  and  was  sent  to 
assist  Dr.  David  Caldwell  in  his  work  at  the  churches  of 
Bethel,  Buffalo  and  Alamance,  all  of  which  are  near 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

For  several  years  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Caldwell, 
which  occurred,  August  25, 1824,  the  burden  of  the  work, 
as  the  senior  pastor  was  old  and  infirm,  had  rested  upon 
Mr.  Caruthers,  who,  after  that  event,  continued  in  the 
charge. 

The  house  of  worship  at  Alamance  at  this  period  was 
a  frame  building  painted  a  dark  yellow.  Inside  the 
aisles  divided  the  space  into  five  compartments,  one  of 
which  wag  occupied  by  the  colored  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  for  in  those  days  the  slaves  attended  the  same 
services  that  their  masters  did.  The  worshippers  sat  in 
high-back  pews,  and  when  the  building  was  full  it  ac¬ 
commodated  about  one  thousand  people. 

Mr.  Caruthers,  robed  in  a  short  black  gown,  preached 
from  the  third  story  of  an  immense  pulpit  of  profusely 
carved  walnut.  This  eminence  was  reached  by  a  stair- 
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way.  The  clerk,  whose  business  it  was  to  read  the 
hymns  being  a  person  of  much  less  consequence  than 
the  preacher,  was  stationed  below  him. 

The  sermons  were  long,  each  one  occupying  at  least 
two  hours  for  delivery  ;  they  were  nevertheless  very  in¬ 
teresting  as  is  shown  by  some  of  the  specimens  that  are 
extant. 

While  holding  the  pastorate  of  Alamance,  his  congre¬ 
gation  made  Caruthers  a  life  member  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  For  the 
certificate  of  membership  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  was 
paid. 

Of  his  life  from  1822  to  1842  not  much  is  known,  as 
the  manuscripts  of  sermons  preached  during  that  time 
are  the  only  sources  of  information  we  have  and  these 
throw  no  light  whatever  on  his  secular  life. 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  that,  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  period,  he  was  engaged  in  collecting  facts 
concerning  the  life  of  David  Caldwell,  not,  however, 
with  the  view  of  writing  a  book  to  be  published,  but 
rather  because  of  his  intense  love  of  such  work. 

After  reading  the  manuscript,  some  of  his  friends  per¬ 
suaded  the  author  to  have  it  printed,  so  great  was  their 
admiration  both  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  and  for  the  style  in  which  they  were  written. 

On  the  back  of  an  old  sermon  are  written  the  following 
words  : 

“Proposal  for  publishing  by  Subscription  a  Sketch  of 
the  life  and  character  of  the  Rev.  David  Caldwell,  D.  D., 
near  sixty  years  pastor  of  the  Churches  of  Buffalo  and 
Alamance.” 

Then  follows  the  conditions  for  publication,  which  are  : 
First,  the  work  will  be  published  in  one  volume  of  at 
least  three  hundred  pages  ;  second,  that  it  will  be  printed 
on  good  paper,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  deliv- 
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ered  to  subscribers  at  $1.50  per  volume,  the  money  to  be 
paid  in  the  meantime.’ 9 

This  proposal  must  have  been  acceded  to  by  a  number 
of  subscribers,  for  in  1842  this  book  was  published  in 
the  town  of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  by  Swaim  and 
Sherwood. 

Besides  being  valuable  on  account  of  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  life  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  it  contains  one  of  the 
ablest  defenses  ever  written  in  behalf  of  the  Regulators, 
which  defense  makes  the  book  almost  priceless  to  North 
Carolinians  who  value  the  deeds  of  the  first  patriots  of 
their  State. 

Caruthers  treats  his  subject  very  ably  and,  although 
he  had  not  much  material  to  build  on,  he  has  made  the 
book  exceedingly  valuable  for  its  exhaustiveness  as  well 
as  for  the  lessons  it  teaches  by  the  story  of  a  good  man’s 
life. 

Befitting  his  character  as  a  minister,  the  author  looks 
at  everything  from  a  moral  standpoint. 

The  book  is  also  interesting  on  account  of  the  many 
historic  incidents  which  before  were  unfamiliar  to  the 
reader,  not  because  they  had  never  been  previously  in 
print,  but  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Caruthers  collected  and 
presented  them  in  a  more  attractive  form  than  had  been 
done. 

While  the  excellence  of  this  work  is  very  considerable 
still,  as  a  literary  product,  it  is  not  wholly  without  fault. 

The  sentences  are  long  and  clumsy.  So  true  is  this 
that  one  has  to  read  them  several  times  in  order  to  grasp 
clearly  their  meaning. 

What  an  historical  work  needs  is  conciseness  ;  every 
unnecessary  word  and  sentence  of  it  should  be  cut  away. 
This  is  exactly  what  Caruthers  has  failed  to  do.  His  book 
is  rather  a  eulogy  of  Caldwell  than  a  biography. 

In  1846,  about  four  years  after  the  life  of  Dr.  Caldwell 
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was  published,  the  union  between  the  churches  of  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Alamance  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Caruthers  de¬ 
voted  all  of  his  time  to  Alamance. 

Many  of  the  sermons  preached  during  this  period  are 
still  preserved.  Some  of  the  earliest  are  written  out  in 
full,  while  those  of  a  later  date  are  merely  outlines,  show¬ 
ing  very  plainly  that  as  the  preacher  increased  in  age 
and  experience  he  depended  more  upon  his  memory  and 
less  upon  written  composition. 

The  issue  for  May  24,  1845,  of  the  Greensboro  Patriot, 
a  paper  edited  by  Swann  &  Sherwood,  published  the  first 
advertisement  for  the  Greensboro  High  School ,  and  among 
the  names  of  the  faculty  we  find  that  of  Kev.  Eli  W.  Car¬ 
uthers,  who  had  joint  control  with  Mr.  Silas  C.  Lindley, 
of  the  Classical  Department.  In  recommending  the  pro¬ 
fessors  to  the  public,  the  trustees  said  of  Mr.  Caruthers 
“  he  is  known  far  and  near  and  needs  not  a  word  of  com¬ 
mendation.” 

Mr.  Levi  Scott,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Greensboro, 
was  at  one  time  a  pupil  of  his,  and  speaking  of  him  as 
a  teacher,  says  :  “  Mr.  Caruthers  was  a  fine  scholar  and 
was  particularly  fond  of  the  dead  languages.  He  delighted 
in  talking  and  was  never  better  pleased  than  when  he 
could  relate  to  his  pupils  anecdotes  connected  with  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Sometimes  the  boys  took  advantage  of 
this  weakness  and  would  ask  question  upon  question  until 
the  teacher  would  become  so  interested  in  answering  that 
he  would  forget  all  about  the  lesson  and  spend  the  whole 
period  in  talking.” 

During  the  year  1845  Mr.  Caruthers  was  made  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  institution  he  had  before  served  as  teacher. 
The  advertisement  which  announces  this  change  also 
states  the  following  : 

“The  trustees  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  the 
public  that  the  school  is  now  permanently  organized  and 
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that  the  course  of  study  will  be  preparatory  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  and  students,  who  desire  it,  will  be  prepared  to 
enter  the  sophomore  or  junior  class.” 

In  1847,  Mr.  Caruthers  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Greensboro  High  School  and  established  a  “  Classical 
School  ”  at  Alamance.  How  long  this  was  continued  is 
unknown  and  the  next  time  we  hear  of  him  he  is  engaged 
in  preparing  for  the  press  the  first  series  of  “  The  Old 
North  State  in  ’76.”  Of  the  incentive  which  prompted 
the  writing  of  these  sketches  the  author  tells  us  in  the 
preface  :  “  Whoever  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to 
the  operation  of  his  own  mind  and  of  analyzing  the  motives 
by  which  he  was  governed  must  have  observed  how  often, 
especially  in  the  more  important  movements  of  his  life, 
he  has  been  determined  to  one  course  of  conduct  rather 
than  another  by  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  con¬ 
trol. 

“My  becoming  engaged  in  this  work  was  entirely  casual 
and  not  from  any  premeditated  design.  About  thirteen 
years  ago,  when  collecting  materials  for  another  small 
work — the  life  of  Caldwell — it  became  necessary  to  trav- 
erse  the  country  a  little,  especially  within  the  limits  of 
his  former  operations,  and  in  doing  so  I  was  frequently 
thrown  into  the  company  of  old  men  who  had  passed 
through  the  scenes  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

“On  such  occasions  incidents  or  anecdotes  of  that  period 
were  sometimes  related  ;  and,  if  they  were  at  all  inter¬ 
esting,  I  wrote  them  down  with  my  pencil  on  loose  scraps 
of  paper,  merely  as  a  passing  gratification  oi  my  curi¬ 
osity.  Two  years  after,  in  the  summer  of  1843,  when 
passing  through  Moore  county,  I  was  informed  by  an 
intelligent  friend  that  the  late  Archibald  McBride,  who 
was  a  lawyer  of  very  respectable  standing  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  had  collected  materials  during  his  lifetime  for  a 
pretty  full  history  of  the  war  in  the  Scotch  region  and 
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had  intended  to  publish  the  facts,  which  he  had  collected, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  but  had  been  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  death  about  a  year  previous  to  my  visit.  The 
gentlemen  said  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  McBride  s 
family  would  cheerfully  put  these  papers  in  my  hands, 
and  at  my  request  he  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  intend 
making  any  use  of  the  papers  I  would  be  glad  to  get  them. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  who  is  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  McBride  and 
who  had  administered  on  the  estate,  very  promptly  gath¬ 
ered  up  all  he  could  find  and  sent  them  to  me.  These 
papers,  with  the  exception  of  two  fragmentary  communi¬ 
cations,  each  of  which  occupied  about  a  sheet  of  foolscap, 
consisted  of  brief  memoranda  taken  down  on  scraps  of 
paper  and  in  the  shortest  possible  form. 

“In  the  winter  of  1851-152,  being  confined  to  my  room 
by  bad  health  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  would  make  it  an  afternoon’s  exer¬ 
cise  to  write  off  some  of  these  papers,  which  had  hitherto 
been  entirely  neglected  and  see  what  they  were  worth. 

“At  this  time  I  had  nothing  in  view  except  a  little  grat¬ 
ification  of  my  curiosity,  but,  becoming  interested  as  I 
advanced,  I  began  to  think  of  sending  them,  a  piece  at  a 
time,  to  some  of  the  weekly  papers.  With  this  intention, 
though  not  definitely  formed,  most  of  the  work  was  writ¬ 
ten  ;  but  some  of  my  friends,  in  whose  judgment  and 
candor  I  had  much  confidence,  thought  that  they  ought 
to  be  published  in  a  more  permanent  form.  This  volume 
contains  only  a  portion  of  the  facts  collected  and  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  rest  will  depend  on  the  wishes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  .’  ’ 

The  book  was  printed  by  Hays  &  Zell,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  1854  and  contains  much  valuable  information  concern- 
ins:  the  time  in  which  it  was  written. 

It  consists  of  sketches,  and  among  these  is  one  in  which 
he  again  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  war  of  the  Regu- 
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lation,  another  in  which  there  is  a  record  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  and  Tories  in  North  Carolina,  and  several 
others  are  devoted  to  the  portraiture  of  such  men  of  that 
time  as  David  Fanning,  Andrew  Balfour,  Major  Elrod, 
William  Clark  and  the  members  of  the  Mebane  family. 

Many  incidents  before  unknown  to  the  people  at  large 
are  narrated  in  this  little  book,  which  taken  as  a  whole 
is  exceedingly  good.  'The  style  is  much  better  than  that 
of  his  previous  work  ;  the  meaning  can  be  grasped  more 
easily  and  the  reader  does  not  feel  as  if  the  author,  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own  shortcomings,  is  all  the  time  trying  to 
plaster  the  whole  with  an  apology. 

That  the  Old  North  State  in  ’76  51  was  well  received 
by  the  public  is  shown  by  the  demand  which  called  for 
the  second  series.  This  appeared  the  next  year  and  into 
it  Caruthers  worked  all  the  material  before  unutilized. 

This  later  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  British  army  in  North  Carolina 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1781,  and  the  second 
being  devoted  to  Revolutionary  incidents. 

After  the  completion  of  these  last  sketches  Caruthers 
published  no  other  book,  but  continued  to  keep  up  his 
ministerial  duties  in  the  churches  of  Alamance. 

Although  loyal  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  its  doc¬ 
trines,  he  was  liberal  both  in  thought  and  deed  to  the 
members  of  other  denominations. 

As  a  preacher  he  held  that  all  the  different  sects  are 
but  parts  of  God’s  family,  and,  whenever  he  found  it  con¬ 
venient,  gladly  exchanged  pulpits  with  the  ministers  of 
his  neighborhood. 

In  1854,  while  David  L.  Swain  was  president,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  on  Mr.  Caruthers. 

When  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War  closed  around  our 
country,  when  the  North  and  South  were  rent  in  twain 
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and  brother  fought  against  brother,  the  people  of  Dr. 
Caruthers’  charge  being  in  favor  of  slavery,  were  resolved 
to  fight  for  their  rights,  as  their  fathers  had  done  before 
them. 

Their  pastor  could  not  accept  their  opinions,  and  at  the 
same  time  being  guided  by  the  promptings  of  his  con¬ 
science,  so  he  chose  rather  to  be  directed  by  his  own  sense 
of  right  than  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  multitude. 

Possibly  the  same  spirit  that  nearly  eighty  years  before 
caused  his  grandsire  to  fight  for  the  cause  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  true  and  just  made  Eli  Washington  Caruthers  take 
the  strong  position  which  he  maintained  with  regard  to 
the  Civil  War. 

We,  who  judge  him  by  his  Southern  principles,  may 
not  believe  that  his  attitude  was  the  right  one  ;  yet,  we 
are  constrained  to  honor  the  man  for  his  independence 
and  for  the  courage  with  which  he  maintained  his  views. 

He  did  not  go  in  this  section,  where  the  principles 
held  by  the  citizens  were  so  different  from  his,  trying  to 
convert  men  to  his  way  of  thinking,  still,  true  to  the 
training  and  teachings  of  his  early  life,  he  fearlessly 
supported  the  principles  which  he  believed  were  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  God  and  his  conscience. 

Every  one  of  his  neighbors  well  knew  how  he  looked 
upon  the  war  and  upon  the  bondage  of  the  negro. 

Faithful  to  his  own  convictions,  he  would  have  no 
dealings  with  which  slavery  was  in  any  way  involved. 
Once,  rather  than  accept  in  payment  a  negro  girl,  he 
lost  a  debt  of  three  hundred  dollars  owed  to  him  by 
Rankin  and  McLean,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  ex¬ 
travagance  and  liberality  had  plunged  him  very  heavily 
in  debt. 

Dr.  Caruthers  was  a  noble  man  who  was  much  be¬ 
loved  by  the  members  of  his  congregation,  yet  they  could 
not  have  a  man  who  sympathized  with  the  Union  cause 
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among  them  as  their  pastor.  One  Sabbath,  he  prayed 
for  the  men  who  left  their  homes  to  go  to  war  and,  in 
connection  with  this,  he  added  the  clause  “even  if  they 
fight  for  a  wrong  cause.’  ’  This  was  too  much  for  loyal 
Southern  men  to  bear  ;  the  members  of  his  church  de¬ 
cided  that  they  must  dissolve  their  relations  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  preacher  was  asked  to  resign  his  pulpit.  This 
he  did  in  1861. 

Certainly  a  spectacle  more  pitiable  could  not  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  than  that  picture  of  the 
old  man,  already  tottering  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
cast  off  by  his  charge  he  had  so  faithfully  served  during 
forty  years  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  God  had  put  into 
his  nature  such  a  strong  adherence  to  the  truth,  that  he 
could  not  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience,  even  for  the 
sake  of  those  he  loved  so  well  and  for  whom  he  had  pa¬ 
tiently  and  lovingly  labored  many  years. 

The  fact  that  the  congregation  of  Alamance  “  unani¬ 
mously  passed  resolutions  testifying  to  his  fidelity”  was 
but  poor  return  for  the  labors  of  love  that  he  had  per¬ 
formed  among  them. 

After  his  resignation  in  July,  1861,  being  very  infirm, 
he  did  again  engage  in  active  ministerial  work,  but  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  roaming  from  place  to 
place,  living  first  with  Mr.  Gilmer  at  Alamance  church 
and  then  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Townsend,  who  lived  in  a 
house  owned  by  her  brother  and  which  stood  on  the 
space  now  occupied  by  the  Odell  Hardware  Company  in 
the  town  of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Being  urged  by  many  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
to  give  to  the  public  his  views  with  regards  to  African 
slavery,  Dr.  Caruthers  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
in  writing  a  treatise  on  American  slavery  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  duties  of  Southern  slaveholders.  This  manuscript, 
owing  to  the  unsettled  times  during  which  it  was  written 
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and  also  to  the  early  death  of  the  author,  was  never  pub¬ 
lished,  but  it  is  now  in  the  Library  of  G.  F.  College  and 
if  printed  would  make  a  12mo  book  of  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  pages. 

Written  hurriedly,  the  style  is  not  so  good  as  is  that 
of  his  other  works,  but  the  arguments  are  clear  and 
forcible  and  show  much  careful  thought. 

The  author  was  most  bitterly  opposed  to  slavery  in 
any  shape  or  form,  and,  in  this  work,  he  denounces  the 
practise  as  far  more  inhuman  than  the  Chinese  custom 

i 

of  binding  the  feet  of  their  female  children. 

He  asserts  that  the  right  of  God  to  all  men  is  supreme  ; 
that  no  man  has  a  right  to  compel  others,  who  have  not 
lvis  strength  and  who  have  not  enjoyed  his  advantages, 
to  serve  him  all  their  lives  without  compensation  and, 
to  prove  that  such  a  thing  is  cruel,  unjust  and  criminal 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  he  cites  passages  from  the 
Scriptures  and  lays  great  stress  upon  that  portion  of  the 
Great  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  as¬ 
serts  that  all  men  are  created  equal  with  certain  unalien¬ 
able  rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  These  rights,  he  furthermore 
states,  are  denied  to  the  slave,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  belongs  to  his  master  who  possesses  the  authority  to 
deal  with  his  property  as  he  pleases. 

Moreover,  the  author  declares  that  slavery  originated 
in  avarice,  falsehood,  and  cruelty  ;  that  every  standard 
of  truth,  by  which  all  me,n  should  shape  their  lives  and 
characters,  avows  the  practise  unlawful  and  wrong  and 
therefore  no  man  can  from  a  moral  standpoint  look  on 
this  bondage  as  lawful. 

All  arguments  in  favor  of  slavery  or,  al  least,  many  of 
them,  are  taken  in  hand,  discussed  with  conscientious 
thoughts  and  confronted  by  statements  from  God’s  word 
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which  prove  them  to  be  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  that 
book . 

After  all  arguments  have  been  fully  attended  to,  the 
immediate  duty  of  Southern  slaveowners  is  pointed  out 
in  clear,  concise  language.  This  part  of  the  work  is 
much  better  written  than  the  former  portion  ;  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  latter  chapters  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Caruthers  rewrote  them  from  a  sketch  made  some 
years  before  the  war. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  this,  his  last  work,  Dr. 
Eli  Washington  Caruthers  died,  November  16,  1865,  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  Samuel  Dennv,  near  Greensboro. 

By  Dis  death  the  Presbyterian  church  lost  one  of  its 
strongest  supporters  ;  the  people  among  whom  he  had 
labored  so  long  lost  a  life-time  friend,  and  the  world,  a 
great  and  good  man. 

Dr.  Caruthers  was  of  a  gentle  and  amicable  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  he  was  kind  and  helpful  to  his  fellowmen  and  true 
to  his  convictions. 

No  one  who  needed  help,  whether  of  money  or  kind 
words,  ever  went  from  his  door  empty-handed.  Before 
his  death  he  had  practically  ruined  himself  by  his  gener¬ 
osity.  After  his  death  his  library  of  valuable  books  was 
sold,  for  almost  a  song,  at  the  court  house  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  to  raise  money  for  the  payment  of  debts  contracted 
because  of  this  munificence. 

Dr.  Caruthers  was  never  married  nor  is  there  any 
record  that  he  ever  tried  to  better  his  state  by  taking 
unto  himself  a  wife,  though,  judging  from  his  papers, 
whenever  the  occasion  required  it  he  could  preach  as 
good  a  homily  on  the  blessings  of  marriage  as  one  would 
care  to  listen  to.  He  had  many  eccentricities  ;  one  was 
the  fact  that  he  held  the  theory  that  it  is  wholly  unnee- 
essarry  for  any  one  to  wear  spectacles  on  account  of  old 
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age  and  that  the  sight  may  be  preserved  by  continually 
pressing  the  eyeballs  in  a  round  shape. 

How  much  good  this  practise  did  is  unknown,  but 
certainly  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  its  efficiency 
when  it  is  known  that  in  his  latter  years  his  eyesight  be¬ 
came  so  dim  that  he  was  obliged  either  to  hold  the  manu¬ 
script  of  his  sermons  about  five  or  six  inches  from  his 
eyes  or  else  preach  from  memory  altogether. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wharton,  who,  when  a  child,  attended  Dr. 
Caru tilers’  church  at  Alamance,  thus  describes  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  appearance  : 

“  Dr.  Caruthers  was  tall  and  somewhat  slender,  with 
light  hair  before  it  was  whitened  by  age,  and  with  rather 
a  florid  complexion.  Only  a  small  portion  of  his  face 
was  covered  by  beard,  extending  a  little  way  downward 
in  front  of  his  ears,  the  balance  of  his  visage  being  clean 
shaven.  There  was  nothing  prepossessing  in  his  appear¬ 
ance  ;  in  fact,  nothing  particularly  calculated  to  attract 
the  notice  of  a  stranger.  A.  close  observer  might  have 
detected  in  his  countenance  traces  of  intelligence  and 
thought. 

“  He  was  somewhat  negligent  of  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance  and  lacking  in  grace  and  refined  manners.” 

Caruthers  was  an  intense  student  and  very  gifted  in 
conversation,  ’though  usually  he  did  not  care  to  indulge 
in  idle  or  unprofitable  talk.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
thought  and  his  opinions  on  theological  matters  always 
had  weight  with  his  contemporaries. 

As  a  preacher  Dr.  Caruthers  held  an  enviable  record. 
His  sermons  were  written  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner, 
the  lesson  always  being  more  strongly  impressed  by  for¬ 
cible  illustrations.  His  manner  of  delivering  them  was 
also  good. 

Not  only  was  his  work  confined  to  North  Carolina,  but 
the  field  of  his  labors  extended  through  many  States. 
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As  a  friend  to  education,  he  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  “  Old  North  State. ”  Many  men, 
who  have  made  enviable  records  in  the  history  of  their 
'  State,  were  helped  to  their  positions  of  eminence  by  Dr. 
Caruthers,  that  friend  of  struggling  youths. 

A  monument  has  been  erected  at  Alamance  church  to 

the  memory  of  Dr.  Caruthers  and  upon  it  is  this  inscrip- 

> 

tion,  below  the  date  and  place  of  bis  birth:  “A  sound 
theologian,  an  instructive  preacher,  a  painstaking  his¬ 
torian  of  bis  native  State,  a  friend  and  promoter  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  a  public-spirited  citizen  ;  the  influence  of  his 
life  and  labor  was  widely  felt  and  the  fruits  will  be  last- 
ing.” 

One  man  may  be  honored  because  of  the  performance 
of  a  single  deed  ;  another  because  of  some  great  invention 
or  discovery,  and  another  on  account  of  some  great  book 
he  has  written.  But  a  man  who  has  all  through  his  life 
guided  his  fellowmen  in  the  right  way,  and  who,  while 
his  acts  of  valor  may  not  have  been  brilliant,  is  also  lion- 
ored  and  cannot  but  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew 
him,  although  there  remains  no  written  history  to  testify 
to  his  virtue. 

The  name  of  the  great  warrior  may  be  forgotten  by  the 
humble  tailor;  the  name  of  the  discoverer  cannot  always 
live.  But  who  can  deny  that  the  humble  and  poor  will 
ever  remember  a  man  who  has  used  all  his  powers,  nay, 
even  his  very  being  for  their  lasting  good?  Wbo  dares 
affirm  that  Eli  Washington  Caruthers  will  ever  be  con¬ 
signed  to  oblivion  but  the  people  of  the  county  of  Guil¬ 
ford  and  the  State  of  North  Carolin? 
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AUTHORITIES  CONSULTED. 


I.  Caruthers’  family  Bible  now  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Minerva 
Caruthers,  Stokesdale,  N.  C. 

IT.  Messrs.  Jesse  R.  Wharton,  Levi  Scott  and  J.  Henry  Gilmer. 

III.  Wiley’s  “ Alamance  Church. ” 

IV.  Greensboro  Patriot ,  May  24,  1845. 

V.  Clerk  of  the  Faculty  of  Princeton  University. 

VI.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wharton’s  sketch  of  Caruthers  which  was  published 
in  the  Message. 

VII.  Caruthers’  Diploma  now  in  Library  of  G.  F.  College. 

VIII.  Prof.  C.  L.  Raper’s  “Church  and  Private  Schools  of  North 
Carolina.  ” 

IX.  Foote’s  “Sketches  of  North  Carolina.” 

X.  317  Sermons,  in  Library  of  G.  F.  College. 


CARUTHERS’  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


BOOKS  IN  PRINT. 

I.  “A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Rev.  David  Cald¬ 
well,  D.  D.,  near  sixty  years  Pastor  of  the  Churches  of  Buffalo  and 
Alamance, 

INCLUDING 

Two  of  his  sermons;  some  account  of  the  Regulation,  together  with 
the  Revolutionary  transactions  and  incidents  in  which  he  was  con¬ 
cerned;  and  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  North  Carolina  while  in  its  colonial  state.”  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  Swaim  &  Sherwood,  1842. 

II.  Revolutionary  Incidents  and  Sketches  of  Character  chiefly  in 
the  “Old  North  State.”  Philadelphia;  Hayes  &  Zell,  1854. 

III.  Interesting  Revolutionary  Incidents  and  Sketches  of  Char¬ 
acter  chiefly  in  the  “Old  North  State. ’’—Second  Series.  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Hayes  &  Zell,  1858. 
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BOOK  IN  MANUSCRIPT. 


“AMERICAN  SLAVERY 
AND 

THE  IMMEDIATE  DUTY 
OF 

SOUTHERN  SLAVEHOLDERS.” 


SERMONS.  « 


1. 

Matthew,  19:13-15. 

39. 
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i-J. 

Luke,  13:5. 

40. 

3. 

Acts,-  24:25. 

41. 

4. 

Micah,  2:1. 

42. 

5. 

Jeremiah,  50:5. 

43. 
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Psalms,  72:6.  • 

44. 
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I  Timothy,  2:5. 

45. 
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II  Chronicles,  7:16. 

46. 

9. 

John,  5:39. 

47. 
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Zachariah,  9:12. 

48. 

11. 

Romans,  3:20. 

49. 

12. 

Hosea,  13:9. 

50. 

13. 

Matthew,  5:20. 

51. 

14. 

II  Corinthians,  4:18. 

52. 

15. 

Romans,  3:31. 

53. 

16. 

Hebrews,  13:15. 

54. 

17. 

I  Kings,  17:18. 

55. 

18. 

Romans.  3:1. 

56. 

19. 

Revelations,  12:11. 

57. 

20. 

Matthew,  6:5-8. 

58. 

21. 

Romans,  5:6. 

59. 
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Hebrews,  4:15. 

60. 

23. 

John,  6:68,  69. 

61. 

24. 

Ephesians,  2:4. 

62. 

25. 

Songs  of  Solomon,  5:3. 

63. 

26. 

Psalms,  86:5. 

64. 

27. 

Jeremiah,  14:7. 

65. 

28. 

Hebrews,  2:11. 

66. 

29. 

Psalms,  56:12. 

67. 

30. 

John,  5:43. 

68. 

31. 

John,  6:15. 

69. 

32. 

Acts,  10:5,  6. 

70. 

33. 

Songs  of  Solomon,  6:3. 
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34. 

Genesis,  12:36. 

72. 

35. 

Matthew,  5:25. 

73. 

36. 

John,  3:20,  21. 

74. 

37. 

Luke,  10:10. 

75. 

38. 

Luke,  24:52,  53. 

76. 

Acts.  2:37. 

Matthew,  11 :29,  30. 
James,  2:5. 

Romans,  9:21. 
Psalms,  106:45. 
Psalms,  36:5  12. 
Jeremiah,  35:18,  19. 

I  Corinthians,  10:6. 
Psalms,  85:6. 

II  Corinthians,  1:24. 
I  Corinthians,  1:31. 
John,  17:2. 

Peter,  1:7. 

Romans,  11:23. 
Psalms,  49:13. 

Job,  31:35-37. 

I  John,  5:11. 

Acts,  20:24. 

Romans,  10:1,  2. 
Romans,  10:3. 

II  Corinthians,  4:6. 
Acts,  4:24-30. 

Psalms,  130:5. 

I  Peter,  1 :18,  19. 

I  Thessalonians,  1:3. 
Psalms,  10:11. 
Romans,  14:12. 

Acts,  26:28. 

Isaiah,  5:10. 

Philip,  4:4. 
Gallations,  3:23. 
Gallations,  4:18. 
John,  18:11. 

Matthew,  23:27. 
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John,  7:37. 

Matthew,  11:30. 
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77.  Gallations,  3:24. 

78.  Jonah,  1:6. 

79.  Romans,  13:14. 

80.  Proverbs,  4:8. 

81.  Songs  of  Solomon,  4:6. 

82.  Ephesians,  6:24. 

83.  Psalms,  42:2. 

84.  II  Kings,  4:26. 

85.  Romans,  8:7. 
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88.  I  Timothy,  1:15. 
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295.  Hosea,  13:11. 

296.  Genesis,  47 :9. 

297.  I  Peter,  1:5. 

298.  II  Samuel,  2:26. 

299.  Romans,  3:20. 

300.  Ephesions,  2:1. 

301.  Acts,  26:21. 

302.  Numbers,  32:23. 

303.  Romans,  6:5. 

304.  II  Corinthians,  2:15,  16. 
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FUNERAL  SERMONS. 


Funeral  of  Mrs.  T.  H.  Hogart- 
I  Corinthians,  15:26-51. 

Funeral  of  Mrs.  Mary  Thomas — 
Luke.  20:36. 

Funerals  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Pais¬ 
ley  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pais¬ 
ley — I  Corinthians,  4:7. 

Funerals  of  Mrs.  Wahl  and 
daughter,  Jeremiah  Putnam — 
Job,  14:14,  15. 

Funeral  of  Rev.  David  Caldwell, 
D.  D. — Revelation,  14:13. 

Funeral  of  Jno.  Albright — Amos, 
4:12. 


Funeral  of  Dr.  Allison — John, 

11:25. 

Funeral  of  Mrs.  Jane  Wiley — I 
Corinthians,  15:56,  57. 

Funeral  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Kirk- 
man — Hebrew,  11:13. 

Funeral  of  Mrs.  Thankful  Doak— 
Philip,  1:21. 

Funeral  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Blair 
— John,  13:7. 

Funeral  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gil¬ 
lespie — Luke,  14:19. 

Funeral  of  Rev.  John  Paisley — - 
II  Corinthians,  5:8,  9. 


All  the  Books,  Manuscripts,  etc.,  enumerated  in  the  above  Bib¬ 
liography  are  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Greensboro  Female  College. 

Pattie  LeGrand. 


“THE  PASSION  FLOWER 


OF  THE  NORTH.” 


No  writer,  so  widely  known  and  loved,  has  been  so 
little  written  about  as  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Un¬ 
til  recently  nothing  claiming  to  be  a  biography  of  her 
has  been  published  in  her  native  land  and  her  letters, 
of  which  there  are  many,  have  only  appeared  in  frag¬ 
ments  without  any  responsible  editorship. 

The  mystery  which  has  enveloped  Mrs.  Browning's 
personal  career  has  caused  quite  a  mythology  to  spring 
up  around  her  name,  and' the  mystery  has  only  been  in¬ 
creased  by  the  publications  of  those  assuming  to  have 
authority  in  these  matters. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  was  born  in  London  on  March  the 
fourth,  1809.  The  father,  Edward  Moulton  Barrett,  was 
a  wealthy  West  Indian  slaveowner  who  encouraged  the 
little  Elizabeth  in  her  early  efforts  in  writing  and  to  this 
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encouragement  she  probably  owed  much  of  her  success 
in  afterlife.  Of  her  mother  little  is  known,  except  that 
she  was  several  years  older  than  her  husband  and  that, 
despite  their  disparity  in  age,  she  was  tenderly  loved  by 
him. 

Elizabeth’s  childhood  was  a  very  happy  one ;  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  spent  in  her  father’s  country  home 
at  Hope  End,  Hertfordshire.  She  was  remarkably  pre¬ 
cocious,  reading  Homer  in  the  original  at  eight  years  of 
age.  She  said  that  in  those  days  the  Greeks  were  her 
demigods  and  she  dreamed  more  of  Agememnon  than 
Moses ,  her  black  pony .  The  result  of  this  was  an  ‘  ‘  epic 
on  the  Battle  of  Marathon.  This  was  completed  before 
its  author  was  eleven  and  Mr.  Barrett  was  so  proud  of 
the  production  that  he  had  fifty  copies  of  it  printed  and 
distributed.  She  says  :  “I  wrote  verses  very  early,  at 
eight  years  old  and  older.  But,  what  is  less  common, 
the  early  fancy  turned  into  a  will  and  remained  with 
me.” 

Thus  Elizabeth’s  childhood  passed,  in  reading  much, 
in  writing  her  earliest  verses,  and  in  joining  with  others 
of  her  age  in  the  enjoyments  that  most  interest  children. 
When  about  fifteen  years  of  age  she  fell  from  a  horse  and 
in  someway  injured  her  spine  so  seriously  that  she  suf¬ 
fered  many  years  from  the  effects  of  it. 

In  her  seventeenth  year  she  published  her  essay  on 
Mind  and  translated  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus.  About 
this  time  her  mother  died  and  Elizabeth,  herself  an  in¬ 
valid,  was  left  the  chief  consoler  of  her  widowed  father 
and,  to  some  degree,  the  guardian  of  her  younger  brothers 
and  sisters. 

After  this  they  left  Hope  End  and  the  sweet  memories 
connected  with  it  forever.  “Beautiful,  beautiful  hills,17 
Miss  Barrett  wrote  long  after,  “and,  'yet,  not  for  the 
whole  world’s  beauty  would  I  stand  in  the  sunshine  and 
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the  shadow  of  them  any  more  ;  it  would  be  a  mockery 
like  taking  back  a  broken  flower  to  its  stalk.” 

The  family  spent  two  years  at  Widmouth  and  then 
went  to  London  where  Mr.  Barrett  bought  a  house  on 
Tliinpole  street.  His  daughter’s  continued  delicacy  and 
failure  of  health  kept  her  for  months  confined  to  her 
room,  but  this  did  not  prevent  her  living  her  own  sweet 
life  of  beautiful  aspirations.  She  was  fast  becoming 
known  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  press  writings  as  well 
as  her  poems  gave  her  an  enviable  reputation  among 
the  writers  of  that  time. 

For  her  health’s  sake  Miss  Barrett  became  an  unwill¬ 
ing  exiie  to  Torquay  for  more  than  a  year  and  there 
the  tragedy  occurred  which,  as  she  wrote  Mr.  Horne, 
“gave  a  nightmare  to  her  life  forever.”  Her  favorite 
brother,  Edward,  who  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  her,  was 
accidently  drowned  while  fishing  and  it  was  long  before 
she  recovered  sufficiently  from  the  shock  to  be  taken 
home.  After  her  removal  from  Torquay  to  Tliinpole 
street  she  passed  many  years  in  confinement  to  a  sick 
room  where  few  except  members  of  her  own  family  were 
admitted.  Among  these  exceptions  were  her  devoted 
friend,  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Jameson  and  above  all,  her 
friend  and  dearest  cousin,  Mr.  Kenyon,  to  whom  she 
afterwards  dedicated  Aurora  Leigh. 

And  so  life  passed  on  for  this  woman,  but,  in  spite  of 
ill-health,  it  did  not  pass  without  its  fruits.  Lying  day 
after  day  with  her  dog,  Flush,  at  her  feet,  she  read  books 
in  almost  every  language  and  wrote  the  verses  which 
will  always  live  in  the  English  language  as  some  of  its 
most  beautiful  songs.  Shut  out  from  the  outside  world 
she  kept  herself  in  harmony  with  it ;  things  bright  and 
lovely  were  hers  by  nature  and  on  all  around  her  she 
shed  the  beauty  of  her  sweet  and  noble  mind,  unspoiled 
by  the  intense  suffering  she  must  have  endured. 
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It  was  Mr.  Kenyon  who  first  introduced  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Barrett.  She  had  read  and  admired  his  writ¬ 
ings  Jong  before  and  to  see  and  know  him  was  only  to 
love  as  women  of  her  nature  are  capable  of  loving. 

The  story  of  their  love  and  marriage  is  a  truly  ideal¬ 
istic  one.  It  was  a  true  union  of  heart  with  heart,  soul 
with  soul.  Himself  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  strong, 
robust  and  energetic,  Mr.  Browning  could  but  feel  pity 
for  a  being  whose  life  was  outwardly  so  narrow,  and  with 
pity  came  a  desire  to  take  her  in  his  arms  to  comfort,  to 
care  for  this  woman,  whose  life  was  so  full  of  suffering. 
This  feeling  grew  until  lie  at  last,  in  an  outburst  of  love 
and  devotion,  begged  for  the  consummation  of  his  life’s 
desire.  She,  woman  like,  fearing  to  be  only  a  burden  to 
the  man  she  loved,  told  him  that  his  hopes  could  never 
be  realized  ;  that  her  life  would  ever  be  one  of  solitude, 
devoted  to  her  writings.  But,  as  the  days  went  on,  she 
realized  more  and  more  his  undying  devotion  to  herself, 
and,  touched,  as  every  woman  is,  by  the  love  of  a  good 
and  noble  man,  she  at  last  yielded  to  his  wishes  and 
promised  to  become  his  wife.  He  knew  from  the  first 
that  she  would  be  an  incurable  invalid,  and  yet  he  asked 
for  nothing  more  than  the  right  to  take  care  of  her,  to 
comfort  her,  while  life  should  last. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  she  wrote  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  most  impassioned  love  songs  the  world  lias  ever 
known — the  sonnets  from  the  Portuguese.  Mr.  Browning 
did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  these  poems  until  some 
years  after  their  marriage.  He  was  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  while  he  loved  her  with  a  love  that  knows  no 
end,  her  soul  poured  forth  this  song  : 

“I  love  thee  to  the  depth,  the  breadth,  the  height 
My  soul  can  reach, 

I  love  thee  with  the  breath, 

Smiles,  tears  of  all  my  life;  and  if  God  choose 
I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death.” 
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On  September  14,  1846,  Elizabeth  Barrett  was  mar¬ 
ried  at  the  Marylebone  parish  church  to  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing,  and  immediately  after  the  newly-married  couple 
started  for  Italy,  by  way  of  Pans. 

In  spite  of  the  anger  of  her  father,  who  never  forgave 
her  for  the  step  she  had  taken,  her  married  life  was  ever 
a  happy  one.  Blest  with  love  of  husband  and  child, 
spent  under  the  bright  skies  of  Italy,  where  her  health 
improved  wonderfully,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 

The  poem,  “Casa  Guidi  Windows,”  was  written  while 
she  lived  in  Florence  and  took  its  name  from  the  old 
palace  which  was  her  place  of  residence  while  there.  It 
was  in  this  relic  of  ancient  royalty  that  many  Americans 
learned  to  know  and  love  this  woman,  whose  genius  has 
so  enriched  the  world  of  literature  and  whose  sweet  verses 
have  bound  England  and  Italy  together  by  an  unbreak¬ 
able  chain. 

Mrs.  Hawthorne  thus  describes  the  personal  appearance 
of  Mrs.  Browning  :  “  Very  small,  delicate,  dark  and  ex¬ 
pressive,  she  looked  like  a  spirit.  A  cloud  of  hair  falls 
on  each  side  of  her  face  in  curls  so  as  to  partly  veil  her 
features,  but  out  of  the  veil  look  sweet,  sad  eyes,  musing 
and  far-seeing  and  weird.  Her  fairy  fingers  looked  too 
airy  to  hold,  and  yet  their  pressure  was  very  firm  and 
strong.  The  smallest  possible  amount  of  substance  en¬ 
closes  her  soul,  and  every  particle  of  it  is  infused  with 
heart  and  intellect.  I  was  never  conscious  of  so  little 
unredeemable,  perishable  dust  in  any  human  being.” 

After  all,  bright,  useful  lives  must  come  to  a  close  as 

well  as  others  ;  genius  must  lay  down  its  arms  before  the 

conqueror,  Death,  and  take  its  flight  into  the  vastness  of 

eternity.  And  so  “  The  Passion  Flower  of  the  North,” 

as  she  is  often  called,  leaving  a  husband  whose  perfect 

« 

love  had  beautified  her  life,  a  child  whom  she  loved  with 
all  the  wealth  of  a  mother’s  love,  leaving  the  bright  tern- 
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pie  of  Fame,  whose  glittering  pinnacles  then  shone  bright¬ 
est  around  her,  entered  into  a  temple  far  more  beautiful, 
“  whose  Maker  and  Builder  is  God.1’ 

She  died  at  Florence  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning 
of  June  29,  1861,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  her  life,  of 
congestion  of  the  lungs. 

On  July  1  all  that  remained  of  England’s  greatest 
poetess  was  reverently  borne  to  the  lovely  little  Protest¬ 
ant  cemetery,  which  looks  out  toward  Fiesole.  There, 
where  the  tall  cypresses  wave  over  the  grave,  where  the 
sunny  skies  smile  above,  and  beautiful  hills  keep  watch, 
they  laid  her. 

Thus  lived  and  died  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  truly 
one  of  tli e  greatest  poets  who  have  sounded  the  strings  of 
the  mystic  lyre  in  any  age. 

What  more  fitting  epitaph  do  we  wish  than  her  own 
words  : 

“‘Sleep  soft,  beloved,’  we  sometimes  say, 

But  have  no  time  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep; 

But  never  doleful  dreams  again 
Shall  break  the  happy  slumber  when 
He  givetli  his  beloved  sleep.” 


Eva  Heitman. 
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THE  HOOSIER  POET. 


Let  us  journey  together  to  the  quiet,  wooded  town 
where  James  Whitcomb  Riley  was  born.  We  see  no 
rivers,  no  lakes,  but  we  are  delighted  by  the  great  over¬ 
hanging  trees  on  every  side.  The  little  town  of  Green¬ 
ville,  Indiana,  is  surrounded  by  fields,  the  only  body  of 
water  near  being  the  “old  swimmin ’-hole,”  made  famous 
by  that  poem.  What  an  enchanting  place  this  is,  with 
its  great  giant  elm  trees,  twisted  and  gnarled,  bending 
down  over  the  still  water,  as  if  they  wished  to  “plunge 
headlong  out  of  sight.”  Others  standing  as  silent  senti¬ 
nels  watching 

“There  in  leafiv  coverts,  nude 
Little  bodies  poise  and  leap, 

Spattering  the  solitude.” 

As  we  stroll  slowly  down  the  main  street  of  the  village, 
with  its  small  shops  and  bar-rooms,  the  Court  House  in 
the  central  square,  almost  hid  from  view  by  over-hang¬ 
ing  boughs,  we  see  the  material  which  Mr.  Riley  used 
for  most  of  his  works. 

Here  is  the  old  farmer  sitting  quietly  in  Iris  door  in 
the  evening  twilight,  listening  to  the  gossip  of  his  good 
wife  ;  there  the  boy  with  his  jack-knife  ;  while  young 
lovers  can  be  seen  in  the  distance  going  slowly  along 
with  bended  heads.  Above  all,  we  are  careful  to  notice 
the  home  to  which  Mr.  Riley  still  clings  with  loving  re¬ 
membrance,  an  unpretentious,  two-story  house,  with  a 
large  garden  enclosed  by  white  palings.  The  poet’s 
study  is  a  small,  upper  room,  the  furniture  consisting 
of  a  bed,  a  small  table  and  about  a  dozen  books.  We 
are  surprised  to  see  this  scanty  collection  of  books,  but 
he  himself  gives  us  the  reason  for  this  :  “I’m  afraid  to 
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read  much,”  he  says,  “I’m  so  imitative.”  He  holds 
that  true  poetry  is  free  from  all  affectation,  and  considers 
it  very  foolish  for  poets  to  label  out  words  they  are  not 
accustomed  to  use  in  their  conversation.  He  believes 
that  the  true  poet  should  write  about  what  he  knows. 

Just  as  we  are  passing  by  the  house  of  the  honored 

Hoosier  Poet,  we  notice  two  figures  approaching  on  the 

> 

opposite  side  of  the  street,  one  the  bent,  awkward  figure 
of  an  old  country  farmer.  Even  at  this  distance  we  can 
see  a  deep,  tender  light  in  his  eyes,  and  there  immedi¬ 
ately  flashes  before  our  mind’s  eye  the  picture  of  honest 
“Benjamin  F.  Johnson,  of  Boone.”  Our  attention  is 
now  attracted  to  his  comrade  by  the  familiar  greeting, 
“  Plow  are  ye,  John?”  Can  this  really  be  James  Whit¬ 
comb  Riley  in  the  flesh,  the  man  who  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  us  to  Greenville  and  is  the  tie  which  will 
always  bind  our  hearts  here?  His  figure  is  below  the 
average  height,  he  has  square  shoulders  and  a  large  head  ; 
eyes  large  and  gray,  hair  that  still  retains  that  flaxen 
whiteness  which  we  so  often  see  on  children,  the  mouth 
being  his  most  striking  feature,  wide,  flexible,  clean-cut. 

After  the  greeting  Mr.  Riley  passes  on  up  to  his  study 
and  we  continue  our  walk  down  the  street  until  we  reach 
a  spot  closely  associated  with  the  poet’s  childhood,  the 
farm  of  his  father.  Our  thoughts  go  back  to  the  little 
barefoot  boy,  James,  plodding  with  reluctant  feet  from 
the  village  to  the  farm  just  outside,  where  he  was  pressed 
into  service.  Then  we  see  him, 'as  a  boy  in  his  teen,  in 
the  shop  of  the  Dutch  sign-painter,  working  diligently 
to  learn  the  trade.  His  fondness  for  drawing  assisted 
him  in  this  and  he  was  soon  competent  to  w7ork  without 
the  help  of  his  Dutch  teacher. 

His  father  wished  him  to  read  law,  but,  as  he  says, 
“  I  forgot  as  diligently  as  I  read.”  It  was  not  long  after 
this  that  his  health  declined  and  his  physician  advised 
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travel.  Mr.  Riley  seized  the  only  opportunity  that  was 
opened  to  him  and,  one  bright  morning,  he  proudly  rode 
from  Greenville  in  a  wagon  with  the  patent  medicine 
man.  After  traveling  thus  for  a  year  he,  with  some 
friends,  formed  an  organization,  called  “The  Graffic 
Company, ’ ’  whose  chief  business  was  advertising.  They 
traveled  through  the  country  painting  advertisements  for 
merchants.  On  reaching  a  village  they  gave  street  musi¬ 
cals,  which  Mr.  Riley  describes  as  follows  :  “We  used  to 
capture  the  town  with  our  music.  One  fellow  could  wdiis- 
tle  like  a  nightingale,  another  sang  like  an  angel  and 
another  played  the  banjo.  I  scuffled  writh  the  violin  and 
guitar.” 

When  “The  Graffic  Company”  disbanded  Mr.  Riley 
was  offered  a  position  on  a  paper  in  Greenville.  He 
afterwards  lost  this  position  through  a  “boy’s  fool  trick,” 
as  he  calls  it.  Having  been  twdtted  by  a  friend  for  attempt¬ 
ing  to  wu*ite  poetry,  he  tried  to  gain  this  friend’s  approval, 
unawares,  bv  writing  and  publishing  in  a  rival  paper  a 
poem  in  imitation  of  Edgar  Allan  Roe.  The  authorship 
of  the  poem  having  been  discovered,  he  was,  to  use  his 
own  words,  “pitched  into  unjustifiably,”  accused  of  try- 
to  attract  attention,  and  lost  his  position  on  the  paper. 

The  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  being  ignorant 
of  these  circumstances,  tendered  him  a  position  on  his 
paper,  and  on  hearing  the  accusations  brought  against 
the  poet,  he  wrould  not  withdraw  his  offer. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  youthful  poet  commenced 
writing  under  the  name  of  “Benjamin  F.  Johnson,  of 
Boone.”  These  poems  wrere  in  the  Hoosier  dialect  and 
reached  the  hearts  of  the  common  countryfolk  as  nothing 
else  possibly  could.  He  struck  a  very  high  form  of  art 
when  he  gave  to  the  world  such  poems  of  the  people  of 
his  section  that  thev  themselves  saw  the  likeness.  One 

i 

critic  says  :  “The  humor,  the  freshness,  the  homeliness, 
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the  flavor  of  the  time  and  soil,  give  Mr.  Riley’s  verse  a 
reality  and  an  originality  which  are  rare  among  contem¬ 
porary  poets.” 

Mr.  Riley’s  home  life  in  Indiana  makes  his  memories 
and  pictures  of  childhood  in  “The  Child  World”  so  nat¬ 
ural  as  to  make  us  feel  as  if  we  were  in  the  “Wild  West,” 
enjoying  the  pastoral  scenes  so  vividly  described,  the 
fresh,  sincere  touches  convince  us  of  the  genius.  Tins 
genius  is  not  only  recognized  abroad,  but  is  appreciated 
in  his  own  home.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  the  glad  wel¬ 
come  he  received  when,  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years, 
he  gave  a  public  reading  from  his  own  works  in  Green¬ 
ville.  The  hall  was  packed  to  the  doors,  and  after  the 
reading  a  reception  was  held  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  his  townsmen  to  shake  him  by  the  hand.  He  writes 
not  only  humorous  dialect,  but  pathetic  poems  also.  In 
reading  his  humorous  poems,  he  furnishes  an  opportunity 
for  laughter  so  that  people  may  enjoy  themselves  thor¬ 
oughly. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  has  been  styled  the  “Bobby 
Burns  of  America”  and,  although  not  so  great  as  Burns, 
he  sings  sweetly  in  the  tune  of  childhood,  of  nature  and 
of  simple  emotions;  also,  like  Burns,  he  sings  in  the 
homely  >vords  of  his  own  people.  Note  the  words  of 
cheer  and  comfort,  mingled  with  advice,  flowing  through 
the  following  lines  : 


“There,  little  girl — don’t  cry! 

They  have  broken  your  heart  I  know, 
And  the  rain-bow  gleams 
Of  your  youthful  dreams 
Are  things  of  long  ago: 

But  heaven  holds  all  for  which  you  sigh; 
There,  little  girl— don’t  cry!” 
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Then  he  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  silver  lining  which  is 

behind  everv  cloud  : 

%/ 

“There  is,  ever  a  song’  somewhere,  my  dear, 

In  the  midnight  black  or  the  midday  blue; 

The  robin  pipes  when  the  sun  is  here, 

And  the  cricket  chirps  the  whole  night  through; 

The  buds  may  blow  and  the  fruit  may  grow, 

And  the  autumn  leaves  drop  crisp  and  sere; 

But  whether  the  sun,  or  the  rain,  or  the  snow, 

There  is  ever  a  song-  somewhere,  my  dear.” 

Henry  Beere  speaks  in  the  following  words  of  commen¬ 
dation  of  the  poet’s  works:  “Their  absolute  sincerity 
and  their  mixture  of  tenderness  and  humor  went  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  people.”  And  thus  all  through  his 
works  old  and  young  alike  feel  that  touch  of  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  human  heart.  Who  does  not  feel  “creepy”  as 
little  “ Orphan t  Annie”  lowers  her  voice  to  a  weird  whis¬ 
per  and  repeats  her  warning  : 

“The  gobble-uns’ll  git  you 

If  you 

Don’t 

Watch 

Out!” 


No  one  can  feel  all  of  the  humor,  pathos,  tenderness 
and  yearning  hidden  in  these  “glorified  Mother  Goose 
Melodies”  until  they  hear  the  poet  himself  recite  his  own 
productions.  The  personal  magnetism  draws  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  admiration  of  hundreds  who  care  not  for  the 
beauty  of  verse  and  wherever  he  reads,  his  poems  soon 
find  a  place  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people. 

Nina  Troy. 
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Local  Department. 


Why  does  the  spinster  in  the  Reading  Room  look  for¬ 
lorn?  Because  the  Weaver  is  away. 

'  3ft  *  * 

Why  do  the  evenings  seem  dreary  to  Miss  Eva  H.? 
Because  the  Vestal  fires  burn  low. 

i 

*  *  ^ 

Prof.  Smoot  went  over  to  Winston  October  2nd,  where 
he  was  asked  to  fill  the  pulpit  for  Dr.  Creasy. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  C.  D.  Turner,  of  Hillsboro,  N.  C.,  came  to  see 
Misses  Elma  and  Mayfield  Cole  several  days  ago. 

*  *  * 

A  fortune  for  somebody  !  Prof.  Smoot  will  generously 
reward  the  inventor  of  a  machine  for  increasing  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  mental  force  of  the  Senior  Science  Class. 

*  *  # 

Dr.  Peacock  recently  escaped  from  the  tears  and  sighs 
of  his  girls  long  enough  to  attend  to  some  important 
business  in  Chattanooga,  where  he  spent  two  or  three 
days. 

3ft  3ft 

Since  our  last  issue  Misses  Clyde  Hamiliton  and  Sallie 
Sue  Ellis  have  joined  our  ranks,  to  share  with  us  the 
joys,  the  sorrows,  the  beef,  the  “lasses”  of  our  college 
life. 

3ft  3ft  3ft 

On  October  12,  Mr.  Willie  Lambeth,  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Durham,  visited  his  aunt,  Miss  Simmons  Lambeth, 
and  also  made  very  glad  the  hearts  of  several  “cousins” 
whose  names  are  unmentionable  here. 
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Miss  Fanny  Burkhead,  a  teacher  of  the  Normal  and 
Industrial  School,  spent  Sunday  with  Miss  Long  re¬ 
cently,  and  by  so  doing  had  an  opportunity  of  sampling 
one  of  our  good  Sunday  dinners.  We  hope  she  enjoyed 
it  as  much  as  we  did. 

*  *  * 

We  almost  envy  Miss  Moore  the  hours  she  spent  in 
Winston  a  few  weeks  since  with  Miss  Cogart,  our  former 
elocution  teacher,  and  would  yield  ourselves  unreservedly 
to  that  feeling  did  not  we  know  the  depth  of  the  affec¬ 
tion  which  is  involved  in  this  feminine  Damon  and 
Pythias  case. 

*  *  * 

You  can’t  begin  to  be  an  old  maid  but  once  in  your 
life,  so  Miss  Maie  Carr  thinks.  She  also  thinks  this  is 
a  time  important  enough  to  require  something  out  of  the 
usual  order  of  things  to  celebrate  it,  so,  acting  on  this 
principle,  she  went  home  in  honor  of  her  birthday  which 
ushered  her  into  this  doubtful  period  of  womanhood. 

*  *  * 

In  order  to  be  ready  for  a  real  event  of  like  kind,  the 
girls  had  a  mock  marriage  in  the  College  chapel  on  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  October  1st,  when  Miss  Sarah  Bet  Moore 
was  happily  married  to  Mr.  William  Abimdab  Parham. 
The  reception  afterwards  given  in  the  parlors  to  the 
newly  wed  couple  was  voted  by  all  a  great  social  success. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Page  and  HeiskelPs  “At  Home’’  in  Miss  Heis- 
kell’s  room  on  Monday,  October  3rd,  complimentary  to 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Smoot,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  that  most  for¬ 
tunate  (to  us)  band  of  angelic  beings,  “the  teachers.” 
Misses  Fannie  and  Bettie  Armfield’s  informal  luncheon, on 
October  13th,  was  only  another  joy  added  to  their  already 
over-running  cup. 
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The  members  of  the  Emerson  Literary  Society  were 
highly  entertained  on  the  evening  of  October  15  by  a  de¬ 
bate — query:  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should 
adopt  the  policy  of  territorial  aggression.  The  discus¬ 
sion  waxed  warm  and  wit  and  repartee  were  rife  on  both 
sides,  still  the  affirmative,  either  by  greater  brain  power 
or  by  greater  “gabbing”  facility,  came  off  victorious. 

*  *  * 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  held  in  the 
College  recently.  The  majority  of  that  august  body  was 
absent,  only  Messrs.  W.  R.  Odell,  of  Concord;  0.  W. 
Carr,  of  Trinity,  and  J.  A.  Odell,  of  Greensboro,  being 
present.  These  gentlemen  were  very  much  pleased  with 
the  improvements  made  in  the  Society  Halls  since  their 
last  meeting,  and  highly  commended  the  faithful  work 
of  both  societies  in  this  particular. 

x  *  * 

The  very  helpful  week  of  prayer  which  was  observed 
by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  closed  Sunday  night  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  sermon  by  Dr.  T.  N.  Ivey.  During  the  preceeding 
week  Revs.  Weaver,  Carraway  and  Smoot  gave  us  some 
talks  which  drew  us  all  nearer  together  in  a  desire  to  do 
more  for  our  Lord  and  Master.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
the  seed  sown  will  fall  on  good  ground  and  bring  forth 
abundant  fruit. 

*  *  * 

Alas  !  relentless  Cupid  has  again  been  up  to  his  pranks 
and  has  gone  so  far  that  he  is  now  ready  to  give  his  vic¬ 
tims  into  the  safe  keeping  of  Hymen.  In  other  words, 
invitations  are  out  for  the  event  which  will  make  Mr.  J. 
W.  Sweeney  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  and  Miss 
Lula  Batson,  one  of  our  former  music  teachers,  a  blush¬ 
ing  bride.  May  their  lives  be  long  and  happy  ones  and 
their  pathway  ever  strewn  with  the  sweet  blossoms  of 
peace  and  contentment. 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Miss  Maggie  Wood  lives  at  Laurel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Miss  Nancy  Best  is  living  in  LaGrange,  N.  C. 

^ 

Miss  Bessie  Everitt  lives  at  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Georgia  Lowe  is  visiting  in  Concord,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Fannie  Jenkins  is  at  her  home,  Cary,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Nelie  Spence,  ’94,  lives  at  Chalk  Level,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maude  Peacock  is  living  in  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lena  Long  is  at  her  home  in  Catawba,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

« 

Miss  Jennie  Williams  is  living  near  Mt.  Olive,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Clayton  and  Edna  McCrary  are  in  Lexington. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mamie  Daniels  is  at  her  home,  New  Berne,  N.  C. 

*  *  *: 

Miss  Nannie  Leach  is  visiting  her  sister  near  Hoffman. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Virgina  and  Rena  Goff  are  living  at  King,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Howard  Cobb  is  attending  school  in  New  York 
City. 
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Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  nee  Miss  Sallie  Yates,  resides  in  Mt. 
Airy,  N.  C. 

*  * 


Miss  Minnie  LeGrand  Reid,  ’95,  is  at  her  home,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Corinne  Chadwick  is  studying  literature  in  New 
Berne,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Maggie  and  Louise  Lane  are  living  in  New 
Berne,  N.  C. 

*  *■ 


We  regret  to  learn  that  Miss  Pattie  LeGrand  is  ill  with 
diphtheria. 

^  >s^  ^ 

Miss  Addie  Latham  is  teaching  school  at  her  home  in 
Plymouth. 

*  *  # 


Mrs.  W.  Z.  Gibson,  nee  Miss  Florence  Gibson,  resides 
in  Gibson,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Braxton  Banks,  nee  Miss  Nannie  Allen,  resides 

in  Garner,  N.  C.  f 

*  *  * 


Mrs.  David  Barbour,  nee  Miss  Lena  Allen,  resides  in 
Clayton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 


Misses  Beth  a  Fulp  and  Sue  Lindsay  are  living  in  Ker- 
nersville,  N.  C. 


*  *  * 


Mrs.  R.  E.  Yates,  nee  Miss  Minnie  Johns,  is  living  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 


Miss  Zeuline  Swindell,  ’95,  is  at  her  home  in  Swan 
Quarter,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Brown,  nee  Miss  Nancy  Ames,  is  living  in 
Greenville,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  J.  T.  Rendell,  nee  Miss  Flora  Malm,  is  living  in 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Avera,  nee  Miss  Carrie  Allen,  is  living  at 
Smithfield,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Ferd.  Ingold,  nee  Miss  Nettie AFerree,  lives  at 
Randleman,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  F.  G.  James,  nee  Miss  Mangie  Cherry,  is  living 
in  Greenville,  N.  C. 

*  ^ 


Mrs.  James  Oats,  nee  Miss  Nora  Thompson,  is  living 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

*  x  * 

« 

Miss  Gertrude  Davis  is  teaching  music  at  her  home  in 
Morganton,  N.  C. 

*  *  ^ 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Gilliam,  nee  Miss  Mamie  Anderson,  is  living 
in  Morganton,  N.  C. 

*  * 

A  few  days  since  Miss  Ethel  Holt  spent  the  day  in 
College  with  friends. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Davis,  nee  Miss  Marriotte  Betts,  lives  in 
Swan  Quarter,  N.  C. 

*  *  A 

Misses  Maude  and  Lizzie  Crosland  are  at  their  home 
near  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Ivornegay,  nee  Miss  Maggie  Bridgers,  is 
living  in  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Mrs.  Hugh  Murrell,  nee  Miss  Louise  Thompson,  is 
living  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  L.  T.  Cottingham,  nee  Miss  Katie  Jones,  now 
resides  in  Rowland,  N.  C. 

^  ^ 

Miss  Sallie  Whitaker,  ’95,  is  now  a  teacher  in  the 
Raleigh  Graded  Schools. 

'*  *  * 

Mrs.  Thomas  Edmondson,  nee  Miss  Bettie  Exum,  is 
living  in  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Minnie  Carraway  is  now  teaching  music  in  the 
High  School,  at  Bethel,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Bruce  Payne,  nee  Miss  Loula  Carr,  ’94,  is  now 
living  in  Morganton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Garrison,  nee  Miss  Juanita  Coltrane,  is 
living  in  Bessemer  City,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Sarah  Burkhead  has  secured  a  position  as  stenog¬ 
rapher  in  the  Attorney-General’s  office,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mamie  Robbins,  who  has  been  spending  some 
time  in  Morganton,  N.  C.,  is  visiting  in  Durham,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Alice  S.  Burkhead,  ’79,  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph 
G.  Brown,  president  of  the  Citizens’  National  Bank,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Bertha  Lee  lias  a  position  at  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  School,  where  she  has  been  teaching  for 
the  past  five  years, 
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Exchange  Department. 


The  October  number  of  the  Baylor  Literary  is  a  very 
interesting  one.  Articles  of  profound  meaning  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  humorous  stories.  The  latter  are  especially 
good. 

*  *  * 

The  “Vacation  Experiences  of  Two  College  Students’ ’ 
in  The  Archive  may  be  true  to  life,  but  we  are  sorry  that 
Trinity  College  students  indulge  in  so  much  slang;  and, 
if  the  agents  were  as  awkward  as  the  sentences,  we  can 
see  the  reason  for  their  failure  to  dispose  of  their  books 
and  fruit  trees. 

One  young  lady  remarked  that  Mr.  Newson’s  “Beneath 
the  Stars  ”  is  as  good  as  any  poem  Tennyson  ever  wrote. 
Some  might  think  she  was  a  partial  judge,  but  as  she  has 
never  seen  the  author  it  was  perhaps  a  just  decision. 
We  do  not  agree  with  her,  but,  at  the  same  time,  think 
it  a  work  of  merit. 

*  *  * 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  has  no  Exchange  Department, 
but  perhaps  this  is  because  the  College  magazines  are  not 
deemed  worthy  of  note  by  the  Critic.  The  “Literary 
Comment”  of  the  Student  is  very  good,  but  we  notice 
that  some  of  the  articles  bear  marked  resemblance  to 
comments  in  the  Critic .  It  is  a  very  good  idea  to  take 
criticisms  from  a  paper  which  has  such  well  equipped 
writers,  since  many  of  the  subscribers  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  Critic ,  but  we  suggest  that  some 
original  work  along  that  line  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
students.  The  other  departments  of  the  Student  are  very 
commendable. 
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The  Literary  department  of  The  Lowell  is  composed 
mostly  of  short  stories.  The  majority  of  people  read  this 
class  of  literature  more  than  any  other  and  it  is  well  to 
learn  to  weave  deep  thoughts  into  an  interesting  story, 
yet  the  essayists  have  put  many  people  to  thinking,  and 
they  are  not  to  be'ignored.  We  like  The  LowelVs  idea  in 
criticising  its  own  work.  Improvement  is  made  by  a 
knowledge  of  past  faults  and  the  Exchange  Departments 
of  other  magazines  have  not  space  to  criticise  all  the  faults 
of  each  article  on  account  of  the  largo  number  which 
they  attempt  to  criticise.  One  suggestion  might  be  made 
here  as  to  our  own  Message — that  a  few  stories  would 
enliven  the  monotony  of  things. 
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WE  PLEASE  YOU 


OTHERS  CAN’T.  Our 
Goods  the  best.  Our 
prices  the  lowest.  We 


are  always  glad  to  have 
you  price  our  goods. 


TOM  RICE  JEWELRY  COMPANY. 


PUBLIC  ANNOUNCE 


We  announce  through  The  Message  our  Fall  Opening  of 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Dress  Goods  and  Carpets 

In  every  conceivable  weave  and  design.  All  new  styles,  with  trim¬ 
mings  to  match.  Newest  designs  and  styles  brought  out  this  season. 
We  are  paying  special,  attention  to  our  LADIES’  CLOAK  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  this  season  and  are  showing  all  the  new  styles  in 
Ladies’  Capes  and  Jackets  at  very  close  prices.  Our  SHOE 
DEPARTMENT  is  full  and  complete  with  all  the  latest  and  newest 
styles  in  Ladies’,  Gents’  and  Children’s  Footwear  from  the  best 
manufacturers  in  the  country.  Zeigler  Bros.  ’  Fine  Shoes  a  specialty. 
Our  CARPET  DEPARTMENT  is  complete  in  all  its  branches. 
Mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Send  for 
samples. 

JOHNSON  &  DOBSSTT, 

206  and  208  South  Elm  Street. 

We  extend  a  special  invitation  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  all 
the  schools  and  colleges  to  call  on  us. 


Our  Line  of  Shoes 

this  season  are  unequaled  as  to  style, 
fit  and  durability.  We  carry  all  of 
the  latest  toes  and  newest  shapes,  all 
sizes  and  widths  from  A  to  E  E. 

Slider's  Exclusive  Shoe  Store, 


216  S.  Elm  Street. 
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KINGAN  &  CO. - - 

limited.  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Pork  and  Beef  Packers. 

“RELIABLE”  BRAND, 

Highest  Grade  of  Smoked  Meats. 

Pure  Kettle  Rendered  Lard. 

Carry  a  full  line  of  Provisions  specially  selected  for  the 
Southern  trade.  Write  for  prices.  Wholesale  only. 


CASTNER,  CURRAN  &  BULLITT, 

General  Agents 

POCAHONTAS,  SEMI-BITUMINOUS,  SMOKELESS 


Offices:  328  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  1  Broadway,  New  York;  70  Kilby 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  30  Main  St.,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Terry  Building,  Roanoke,  Va.;  Old 
Colony  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Neave 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  4  Frenchurch  Ave.,  London  England. 


T  FLOWERS,  ROQUETS... 

Window  and  House  Plants,  Floral  and  Funeral  Designs. 

Orders  for  75c.  and  up  delivered  to  College.  Phone  us  your 
orders  or  come  out  and  look  around.  Nice  two  mile  walk 
or  drive.  Largest  and  Oldest  Nursery  in  the  Stale.  1,000,000 
Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  &c.;  20,000  annual  orders.  Healthy 
Stock,  true  to  name.  Write  for  catalogue  and  give  us  an 
idea  of  your  wants.  Address 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY,  Pomona  Hill  Nurseries, 

POMONA,  N.  C. 


H.  H.  CARTLAND, 

Merchant 
X  ailor — — 

Fine  Cloths,  Cassimeres  and  Gents'  Furnishing  of  all  kinds. 


AND  DEALER  IN 


TOG  South  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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Millinery 


This  line  is  complete  in  all  the  latest  styles  and  shades. 
Also  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Ribbons,  Handkerchiefs,  Gloves, 
Corsets,  and  Hose. 

Where  ? - — — ^ 

H INKLE  BROS.,  214 s. elu st. 


DELICASIES  AND  LUXURIES  FOR  THE  TABLE  CAN  ALWAYS 

BE  FOUND  AT 


SCOTT’S 


Cor.  S.  Elm  and  Washington  Sts.,  Greensboro. 

The  finest  Olives,  Olive  Oil,  French  Sardines,  Imported  Pickles 
and  Preserves  to  be  found  in  the  State.  Visitors  in  the  city  are  es- 
picially  invited  to  call  at  our  store  and  inspect  our  stock  and  prices. 

j.  w.  SCOTT  &  co., 

Up-to-date  Grocers. 


Tea  and  Coffee  Importers,  (<{• 

JOHN  d.  LUCAS,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  it 

INSTITUTION  SALESMAN. 

u  '♦**.' Ac LtY.V'vtLAu; LtUA.'" AL  AAA?  Ai "  AL  Aw ' "  A?'A» " A* f 


Send  Your  Picuture  and  Get  12  Miniature  Gems  of  Art  for  25  Cents. 

The  miniature  photo  we  copy  from  the  cabinet  and  card  size  photos  only  and 
make  no  change  in  the  picture  you  send  whatever.  Inclose  25c.  or  Postal  Order 
and  2-cent  stamp  for  return  mailing,  and  we  guarantee  to  return  to  you  One 
Dozen  Miniature  Photos  aud  the  picture  you  send  in  one  week  from  date  of  send¬ 
ing,  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

F.  J.  WALSH,  353  Perry  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


TO  — 

SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR 

Printing  or  Binding 


EDWARDS  &  BROUGHTON, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Only  first-class  work  turned  out, 
paid  for  second-class  work. 


and  this  you  can  get  at  price  often 
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E.  M.  ANDREWS 


FURNITURE,  CARPETS, 
PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 


FURNITURE:  The  largest  stock  of  Furniture  in  the  Carolinas. 
Everything  to  make  your  home  comfortable. 

CARPETS,  MATTINGS  AND  CURTAINS:  I  can  save  you 
money  on  Carpets,  Rugs.  Mattings,  Curtains  and  Draperies. 
I  guarantee  the  latest  styles  and  lowest  prices. 

MANTLES  AND  TILES  :  I  keep  a  full  stock  of  fine  and  me¬ 
dium-priced  Mantles.  Tiles,  Hearths  and  Grates.  If  you  are 
building  or  repairing  your  home  I  can  furnish  these  supplies 
for  less  than  you  can  make  them. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS:  We  carry  the  largest  and  most 
complete  stock  of  Musical  Instruments  in  this  section.  Every 
Instrument  with  a  National  reputation  and  honesty  guaranteed. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  an  Instrument  and  give  you  the 
best.  Write  for  new  catalogues. 

E.  M.  ANDREWS,  Furniture,  Carpets,  Pianos  and  Organs, 

"" n ” -rrzzZZZZZTZZZZ  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


J\  G  O  D  G  t~i  /\  N  G  in 

nr o  Buy  .  . 

DRY  GOODS  AND  SHOES 

CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 

After  September  30th,  1898,  we  will  sell  strictly  for  CASH.  Our 
books  will  be  closed  and  our  prices  reduced  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  /V\.  HENDRIX  &  CO. 

DRY  GOODS  AND  SHOES.  221  S.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


AFTER  SEEING  YOUR  DENTIST 


Tenney’s  Candies,  75c.  lb. 

Windsor  “  60c.  “ 

Steer’s  Chocolates,  40c.  “ 

SWEET  ORANGES, 

BANANAS, 

and  in  fact  everything  that  makes  your  month  water. 


^vLindau... 


PHONE  56. 


POTTED  MEATS, 

CRACKERS, 


CAKES, 

PICKLES 


L.  B.  LINDAU 
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J.  A.  ODELL,  President. 


C.  H.  IRELAND,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


ODELL  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

GREENSBORO,  IN.  C. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 


Porei|r\  and  Domestic  jiard Ware, 

Cutlery,  Guns,  Stoves,  Tinware,  Woodenware,  Etc. 

Supplies  for  Oil  Painting-,  Water  Color  Painting-,  Sketching 
and  China  Painting,  Pastel  Painting,  Crayon  and  Lead  Pen¬ 
cil  Drawing,  Academy  Boards,  Canvas,  Japaned  Tin  Boxes 
for  Water  Colors,  Stretchers  and  Stretcher  Keys,  Brushes 
for  Artists,  Painters,  Grainers,  Varnishers,  Etc.,  White  Lead 
and  Ready-mixed  Paints  for  house  painting,  Colors  in  Oil  and 
Japan  for  Coach  Painters,  Dry  Paints  in  all  colors, 
i j  Orders  by  mail  receive  prompt  attention. 


The  Great  Trunk  Line  and  U.  S.  Mail  Route  between 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West. 


The  Southern  Railway 

.  Operates  THREE  Passenger  Trains  Daily  to 

WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA.  NEW  YORK 

AND  POINTS  EAST. 

THREE  Passenger  Trains  Daily  for 

ATLANTA,  BIRMINGHAM,  MEMPHIS,  MONTGOMERY,  NEW 
ORLEANS  AND  POINTS  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 


THE  NORFOLK  AND  CHATTANOOGA  LIMITED.  From  the  Mountains  to  the 
Seashore,  traversing  “The  Land  of  the  Sky,”  the  most  magnificent  scenery 
east  of  the  Rockies. 


THE  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  LIMITED,  one  of  the  greatest 
through  car  trains  in  the  United  States.  The  only  Dining  Car  Service  operated 
Daily  in  the  South. 


NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  SHORT  LINE.  The  Quickest  and  Best  Service  to 
Florida.  Through  trains  and  Pullman  Buffet  ears  to  Augusta,  Jacksonville 
and  Tampa. 


l-a-For  Rates,  Tickets,  Time  Tables,  etc.,  call  on  any  agent  Southern  Railway, 
or  write  R.  L.  VERNON,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 


J.  M.  CULP,  Traffic  Manager, 


W.  A.  TURK,  Gen,  Pass.  Agent, 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Picture  Frames  Made  to  Order, 

n.  j.  mcduffie, 

Furniture  ar}d  Undertaking,  k  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


F.  WEBER  Sc  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

eArtists  Material  ar\d  Drawing  Supplies, 

F.  Webe**  &  Co.’s  Artists’ Oil  Colors  in  tubes,  canvas  and  academy  boards. 

F.  W.  <&  Co.’s  Moist  Water  Colors  in  half  and  whole  pans,  tubes  and  glass  pots. 

F.  W.  &  Co.’s  Soft  and  Half-hard  Pastels,  China  Colors,  and  all  China 
Painting  Materials,  Tapestry  Canvas  and  full  line  of  studies. 

BRANCH  ( 1125  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

708  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

5  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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We  have  certainly  the 
Greatest  and  Best  line  of 


Combination  Book-Cases, 
Ladies’  Desks, 

Music  Cabinets, 

Hall  Trees, 

China  Cases, 

.Side  Boards, 

Extension  Tables, 

Dining  Chairs, 
Bed-room  Suites, 

Wardrobes, 

Center  Tables, 

Pictures, 

Easles, 

Curtain  Poles, 
Window  Shades. 


ONE  OF  OUR  LEADERS 


HOUSES: 
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COMMENCEMENT 
INVITATIONS — - 

PROGRAMS,  PRIZE  MEDALS  FOR  FIELD  SPORTS, 

CLASS  PUNS. 
CLASS  ANNUALS. 

The  CHAS.  H. 

ELLIOTT 

COMPANY 

S.  W.  COR.  BROAD  and  RACE  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Toilet  Preparations. 


In  the  way  of  Toilet  Waters,  Face  Cream  and  Complexion 
Lotions  we’ve  all  the  leading-  kinds.  You  may  have  some  particular 
preparation  which  you  have  always  used  and  know  to  be  g-ood.  If 
we  haven’t  it  we’ll  get  it  for  you.  We’ve  a  Toilet  Lotion  that  we 
manufacture  and  we  know  that  it  contains  nothing  but  that  is  heal¬ 
ing  and  healthful  to  the  skin.  We’ve  sold  it  for  several  years  and 
its  large  sale  is  sufficient  testimonial  of  its  merit.  25c.  a  Bottle. 


HOWARD  GARDNER,  Druggist, 


Cor.  Opposite  Postoffice. 
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One  Tells  Another — 

And  they  all  should  know  that  we 
keep  the  best  line  of  Ladies  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Trunks,  traveling  bags  in 
North  Carolina.  We  have 

Suits,  Overcoats  and  Hats 

to  fit  all  sizes  and  shapes  Men  and 
Boys.  Suits  made  to  measure  and 
fit  guaranteed. 

C.  M.  VANSTORY  &  CO., 

The  Clothiers,  Hatters  and  Furnishers. 

•  > 

236  and  238  S.  Elm  St,.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Ladies  Emporium 

Gloves,  Hosiery, 
Corsets, 

Zephyrs,  Yarns,  Embroidery 
Silks  and  Stamped  Linens  a 
Specialty. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


THACKER  &  BROCKMAN, 

232  South  Elm  Street, 

Carry  very  complete  lines  of 
Drees  Goods,  Hosiery,  Gloves 
and  Ladies’  Furnishing-  Goods 
of  all  kinds.  We  make  a  special¬ 
ty  of  ladies  and  children’s  fine 
shoes.  Two  polite  and  experi¬ 
enced  salesladies  have  charge 
of  our  dress  goods  and  notions 
department.  A  share  of  G.  F. 
College  respectfully  solicited. 


Corner  Mendenhall  Street  and 
Walker  Avenue, 


Will  be  pleased  to  see  the  Col¬ 
lege  girls  and  the  public  gener¬ 
ally  when  in  need  of 

Cakes,  Confectioneries,  $c. 


MRS.  L.  A.  LUNN, 

Successor  to  Mrs,  C.  C.  Gorrell, 

109  WEST  MARKET  ST. 

Will  say  that  she  has  a  new  and  very 
attractive  stock  of 

MHlinery  Goods 

for  the  Fall  Season,  up-to-date  in  style 
and  quality  and  low  prices.  Also  that 
she  has  retained  the  services  of  Mrs. 
Carrie  Gorrell  and  Miss  Ruby  Crawford 
and  they  will  he  glad  to  see  their  friends 
and  serve  them  as  in  the  past. 


T.  G.  McLEAN  &  SON, 

DEALERS  IN 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries, 

422  ASHEBORO  ST. 

Phone  54. 


Stall  No.  1 — City  Market, 

Is  furnished  with  No.  1  Meats 
of  all  kinds,  Country  Produce, 
Fish  and  Oysters. 

Sausage  a  Specialty. 

Everything  guaranteed  to  be 
scrupulously  clean  and  sound, 
and  16  ounces  given  for  a  pound. 
Mistakes  gladly  corrected. 

JAS.  W.  FORBIS,  Prop. 

I.  W.  WHITE,  MANAGER. 


W.  B.  FARRAR’S  SON, 

DEALER  IN 

Watches,  Diamonds  ar>d 
Silver  Novelties. 


Special  attention  to 


A  full  supply  always  on  hand. 


OPTICAL  WORK  and  REPAIRING 
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ALDERMAN’S  STUIO 


is  one  of  the  first  places  you  want  to  visit  in  the  city 
of  Greensboro.  Go  there  for  best 

Photographs  and 
1  ’holograph  Frames. 

Have  you  seen  those  beautiful  Pastel  Miniatures? 
They  are  the  prettiest  small  colored  portraits  you 
ever  saw.  Permanent  and  not  expensive.  Be  sure 
to  get  one  for  Xmas.  You  will  find  the  place 

113^  EAST  MARKET  ST. 


The  Fish blate- Katz  Co., 

The  Modem  Outfitters 

# 

for  Gentlemen  .... 

366  and  368  South  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

We  have  for  years  enjoyed  the  trade  and  confidence  of  the 
young  men  in  all  the  Colleges  in  the  purchase  of  their 

CLOTHING,  HATS,  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS,  ETC. 

WE  PAY  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  STYLE 
AS  WELL  AS  QUALITY. 


CORRESPONDENCE  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
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nillinery. 

Mrs.  Nannie  C.  Weatherly 

has  a  large  and  select  stock  of  Millinery 
and  Notions  to  show  you.  She  has 
added  to  her  stock  a  nice  lot  of 

JEWELRY, 

to  which  she  calls  your  attention.  The 
entire  stock  Avill  be  kept  up-to  date 
throughout  the  season.  Your  patron¬ 
age  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  109  East  Market  St. 


C.  O.  F'ORBIS, 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

High  and  Medium-Grade 
FURNITURE. 

The  styles  are  all  in  the  latest  and  most 
artistic  designs,  and  prices  as  low  as 
the  lowest.  Call  and  look  through  the 
stock  ;  it  will  save  you  money. 

Near  P.  0.  118-120  E.  Market  St. 


THE  NEW  CHINA  STORE 

Headquarters  for  young- 
ladies  looking  for  .... 

Fancy  Novelties  and 
Christmas  Presents. 

DBENDHEIM  &  SONS, 

230  S.  Elm  St., 

are  headquarters  for  high-class 

DRESS  GOODS,  SILKS, 

Velvets,  Ladies’  Goats,  Capes, 
Ready-made  Skirts,  and  full  line 
Ladies’  and  Misses’  Furnishing- 
Goods.  We  are  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving  new  novelties  in  our  line. 
Give  us  a  call. 


WE  HAVE  BY  FAR  THE  BEST  LINE  OF 

DRESS  GOODS.  NOTIONS  WRAPS 

ever  shown  in  the  city,  and  we  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  G.  F.  C.  people  to  make 
our  store  headquarters. 

Sample  Brown  Mercantile  Co. 


O’CONNOR’S-^— 

BAKERY  AND  RESTRAURANT. 

Fresh  Bread  and  Cakes  Daily. 

QUAIL  ON  TOAST. 

OYSTERS  SERVED  IN  EVERY  STYLE. 

JOHN  O’CONNOR,  1 1 1  South  Elm  Street. 
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Mrs.  Rosa  Hamner  Garter, 

Fashionable  Milliner, 

West  Market  St, 

Miss  Lamb  has  just  returned 
from  the  Northern  Markets,  where 
she  purchased  a  fine  line  of 
Millinery  for  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  trade.  Call  and  examine  my 
stock. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

In  the  City  and  State. 

The  Toy  and  Notion  Depart¬ 
ment  is  the  largest  in  the  city  for 
ladies  to  select  from. 

Headquarters  for  Santa  Glaus. 
E.  M.  Caldcleugh  &  Bro. 

\A/E  INVITE 

Your  inspection  to  our  well  se¬ 
lected  stock  of 

Jewelry,  Watches, 

Diamonds, 

Silver  Novelties, 

and  Silverware. 

All  can  be  bought  with  lowest 
prices. 

SCHIFFMAN  JEWELRY  GO. 

DR.  G.  W.  WHITSETT, 

DENTIST, 

106/£  South  Elm,  GREENSBORO. 

THIS  SPACE  BELONGS 

TO 

J.  HENRY  PHIPPS. 

tgiTLookout  for  change  of  ad. 

COLLEGE  GIRLS 

Occasionally  want  something  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  regulation  books 
and  stationery.  These  are  the 
things  they  will  find  at 

Mrs.  Howard’s  Book=store, 

together  with  many  pretty,  dainty 
articles  for  the  desk  or  room. 

116  Benbow  Block. 

Dr.  J.  E.  WYCHE, 

S.  E.  Hudson, 

Dentist 

5 

513  South  Elm  St., 

Office  in  Savings  Bank  Building, 
South  Elm  Street,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries 

Produce  and  Fruits, 

Office  Phone  29.  Residence  Phone  22- 

PhoQe  No.  40. 
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Up-to-Date 
Footwear . . 


Many  exclusive  styles  that  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere,  such  as  our  “Foot- 
Form”  and  “Men  Shaped  Shoes  for 
Ladies.”  We  cordially  solicit  your 
patronage.  Phone  133. 

Carolina  Shoe  Co., 

S.  B.  NORRIS,  Mgr.  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


FRUITS 


I  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 


John  J. 
Phoenix. 


FANCY  EATING  FRUITS, 
CALIFORNIA  PEACHES, 
FLORIDA  ORANGES, 

GR  APE  FRUIT 

and  other  Fruits  in  season. 


BREWSTER  MAVERICK.  JACOB  G.  WIS SINGER. 

MAVERICK  &  WISSINGER, 


ENGRAVERS,  PRINTERS  AND  LITHOGRAPHERS. 


Diplomas,  Certificates,  Testimonials,  Bonds,  Certificates  of  Stock, 
Note  and  Letter  Heads,  Bill  Heads,  Checks,  Drafts,  Notes,  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Deposit,  Cards,  etc.  Commercial  Steam  Printing. 

176  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  Opp.  St.  Paul’s  Chapel. 

YOUNG  LADIES 

When  you  want  nice  Stationery,  Pretty  Pictures,  Mattings, 
Photograph  Frames,  Pretty  Books,  Booklets,  Art  Materials, 
Bibles,  Fancy  Articles,  Mirrors,  Fashionable  Pocket  Books 
and  Card  Cases,  etc.  We  have  just  purchased  Mr.  S.  L. 
Alderman’s  line  of  Moulding,  and  are  prepared  to  make 
frames  at  prices  to  suit.  Respectfully, 


WHARTON OROXHERS, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 


Zhc  dfoost 

popular 

Scbool 

fl>iano 


ABSOLUTELY  SURPASSING 

. IN . 


Tone, 

Action. 

BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN  AND  FINISH  OF  CASE 
AND  IN  DURABILITY. 


1^“  Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  John  Church  Company, 


Chicago. 


Cincinnati. 


New  York. 


Your  Printing 

jtt 

»>  > 

'  W 

Is  a  very  important  feature  of  your  business,  and 
in  giving  your  contract  you  should  always  satisfy 
yourself  that  you  are  getting  the  best  work  at  right 
prices.  You  can  always  get  the  best  at  rock  bot¬ 
tom  prices  if  you  will  correspond  with  :::::::: 

JOSEPH  J.  STONE, 

114  West  Market  St.,  Book  and  Job  Printer. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Cbe  College 

dlbeeeage 


December,  1898 


Greensboro  Steam  Laundry 

PERFECTION.. 
ROMPTNESS 


OUR  MOTTO, 


PHONE  72. 


Ill  WEST  MARKET  STREET, 


CONTENTS. 

Literary  Department : 

What  the  People  Read,  Maude  G.  England 
Origin  of  the  Term  “  Scotch-Irish , 

J.  R.  Wharton 

The  Lost  Lyre,  .  Bertha  S.  Weather  sbee 

Now  and  Then . Nina  Troy 

Eva  M.  Williams 
.  Eva  Heitman 
Bessie  Me  Masters 


The  College  Crow,  . 

Reveries  of  a  Maid, 

Christmas  Customs, 

Local  Department,  . 

Alumnle  Department,  . 

Exchange  Department, 

The  College  Message  Advertiser, 


73-89 

89-91 

92-93 

94-99 

99-101 

101-107 

107-110 

111-114 

115-118 

119 

120-132 


Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  as  Second-Class  Matter. 


JOS.  J.  STONE,  PRINTER,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


J.  T.  JOHNSON, 


•  •  • 


3024  S.  EIrr)  Street, 


Greensboro 
Eye  Specialist 

Examination  Free. 


Office  Hours:  j  |!$  £ ^p/m30  P'  M' 
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Editor  in  Chief . 

Literary  Department 
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Alumnae  Department 
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.  Elm  a  Cole. 

. Eva  P.  Heitman. 

. Nina  Troy. 

...Bertha  S.  Weathersbee. 

. Lizzie  F.  Hadley. 

. Lizzie  L.  Wynne. 

. Minnie  a.  Best. 

. Jennie  C.  Webb. 


WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  READ. 


It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  what  men  have  been 
reading  for  centuries  past,  but,  rather,  what  our  people 
are  interested  in  to-day,  or,  in  other  words,  we  will  con¬ 
sider  modern  literature  only. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  the  field  of  Dickens, 
Scott  or  Thackeray,  or,  in  fact,  upon  that  of  any  of  those 
men  whose  position  in  literature  has  been  established  for 
many  years,  but  as  we  have  said,  our  task  shall  be  only 
with  the  writers  wTho  hold  up  the  mirror  in  which  we 
may  see  life  of  the  present  day  reflected. 

We  hear  some  say  that  the  books  of  to-day  are  corrupt, 
that  all  literary  talent  has  been  dead  and  buried  so  long 
that  our  writers  are  unable  to  dig  it  up. 

Why  should  such  a  criticism  be  true?  Is  not  evolu¬ 
tion  visible  in  every  other  line  of  work?  There  are  as 
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many  great  men  living  to-day,  as  at  any  other  period  of 
history,  and  why  should  they  not  write  great  books? 
Probably  Scott  and  Dickens  were  not  fully  understood  at 
the  time  in  which  they  lived,  and  their  works  not  appre¬ 
ciated,  but  what  person  is  there  among  us  who  does  not 
bow  his  head  before  the  tombs  of  these  authors  and  feel 
that  he  is  standing  on  sacred  ground.  No  doubt  that 
the  authors  of  the  present  day  will  be  highly  reverenced 
a  century  hence. 

However,  the  books  of  our  own  time  would  be  worth 
nothing  were  it  not  for  those  which  preceded  them,  for, 
as  some  one  has  said,  “Without  the  past  there  is  no 
present.” 

What  would  it  profit  us  to  have  any  number  of  excel¬ 
lent  books  recently  written,  and  yet  to  know  nothing  of 
American  Independence,  nothing  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
not  even  know  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  22nd  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  as  a  holiday  ;  not  to  know  how,  when,  and  by 
whom  our  own  continent  was  discovered  ;  to  be  ignorant 
of  all  the  old  Greek  myths  ;  to  know  nothing  more  of 
Rome  than  from  her  ruins,  not  to  know  that  Marathon 
was  ever  fought,  that  Socrates,  Homer,  or  Plato  ever 
lived;  not  to  know  the  good  old  prophet,  Isaiah,  never 
to  be  able  to  read  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  not  any 
parable  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ;  in  fine,  to  know  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  Romans  knew  of  their  beginning. 
Hence  it  has  been  well  said  that  “Books  are  the  carriers 
of  this  accumulating  heritage  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.” 

Books,  within  themselves,  are  nothing  but  paper  and 
ink,  and  so  the  question  is  naturally  asked,  books  of 
what?  Should  we  see  a  lot  of  baskets,  we  would  at  once 
wish  to  know  what  che  baskets  contain  ;  just  so  it  is  with 
books  we  inquire  books  of  what?  This  comparison  holds 
good  throughout,  for  just  as  we  find  empty  baskets  so 
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there  are  empty  books  ;  ’tis  true  a  book  has  words  in  it, 
so  is  the  basket  full  of  air,  and  in  the  end,  there  is  little 
difference. 

The  novel  is  an  excellent  means  of  education,  especi¬ 
ally  to  one  whose  life  is  narrow  and  contracted,  who, 
in  his  daily  intercourse  with  the  world,  sees  only  the 
commonplace  and  the  narrow.  The  novel  brings  such  a 
one  in  touch  with  life  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  with 
people  who  have  noble  ideas  and  high  aspiration^. 

What  are  we  Americans  doing?  Are  we  becoming 
“narrow  and  contracted,”  or  are  we  by  reading  taking 
into  our  souls  the  uplifting  and  lofty  thoughts  of  great 
men?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the  im¬ 
mense  libraries  all  over  our  land  ;  which  are  filled  with 
current  literature  and  which  are  being  eagerly  devoured 
by  nearly  all  classes  of  our  people. 

Let  us  speak  for  a  moment  of  the  most  popular  books 
that  have  come  into  our  homes  during  the  last  three 
years,  books  that  we  have  learned  to  love  and  to  depend 
on  because  of  the  comfort  they  have  brought  to  us  in 
hours  of  affliction  and  the  pleasure  they  have  afforded  in 
hours  of  leisure. 

Altho’  we,  as  Americans,  pride  ourselves  upon  being 
thoroughly  loyal  to  our  own  country,  and  altho’  we  ap¬ 
preciate  home  talent,  still  the  literary  productions  of  our 
sister  nations  are  always  welcomed  by  us  with  great 
pleasure. 

Several  of  the  brightest  literary  men  of  the  day  claim 
Scotland  as  their  birth-place,  and  to  this  group  we  will 
first  turn  our  attention. 

Of  the  Scotch  school  of  writers  the  names  of  Maclaren, 
Barrie  and  Crockett  are  those  with  which  we  are  the 
most  familiar. 

Rev.  John  Watson,  D.  D.,  more  universally  known  as 
Ian  Maclaren,  has  made  for  himself  a  name  that  will 
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live  through  the  ages.  He  was  born  in  1850,  but  not 
till  1893  did  he  show  any  signs  of  being  an  author,  and 
probably  had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  the 
editor  of  The  British  Weekly,  for  which  he  induced  Mac- 
laren  to  write,  we  should  have  missed  the  privilege  of 
reading  “Beside  The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,”  “The  Days  of 
Auld  Lang  Syne,”  “Kate  Carnegie,”  and  several  other 
books,  all  of  which  have  afforded  us  great  profit  and 
pleasure.  Dr.  Watson  seemed  as  much  surprised  at  the 
reception  of  his  “Bonnie  Brier  Bush”  as  the  people  were 
at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  new  Scotch  writer. 

We  become  so  deeply  attached  to  his  characters  that 
we  weep  with  them  in  their  sorrow  and  rejoice  wdth  them 
in  their  joys.  So  real  is  this  sympathy  that,  one  morn¬ 
ing,  a  neighbor  met  Dr.  Watson  on  the  street  and  ac¬ 
costed  him  with  “I  owe  you  a  grudge,”  and,  on  being 
questioned  as  to  its  nature,  the  man  replied,  “Why,  I 
spent  the  whole  of  yesterday  evening  making  a  fool  of 
myself  over  your  book.” 

His  “Doctor  of  the  Auld  School”  was  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  Upon  being  asked,  “Was  there  ever  any  doctor 
so  self-forgetful  and  so  Christian  as  William  MacLure?” 
Maclaren  said ,  “Not  one  man,  but  many  in  Scotland 
and  in  the  South  Country  ;  I  will  dare  prophesy  also 
across  the  sea.”  He  received  many  letters  expressing 
warm  praise  and  hearty  thanks,  especially  from  doctors 
who  had  received  new  courage  from  his  books. 

“Probably  very  few  real  people  have  had  more  tears 
shed  over  their  graves  than  have  been  showered  down  in 
the  literary  burial  of  the  dear  auld  Wielum  MacLure, 
the  beloved  physician  of  Drumtochty.” 

Maclaren’s  most  recent  book  is  Kate  Carnegie,  and  in 
this  he  departs  somewhat  from  his  usual  style  in  the 
portrayal  of  the  characters  of  Kate  and  her  father,  but 
the  moment  the  author  turns  to  the  Drumtochty  folk  we 
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begin  again  to  appreciate  the  full  force  and  delicacy  of 
his  art.  We  enjoy  the  characters  of  Margaret  Meikle- 
wham,  who  is  a  typical  housekeeper,  and  who  is  said  to 
be  a  “heavier  yoke  than  the  confession  of  Faith,  for 
there  be  clever  ways  of  escape  from  confession,  but  none 
from  Mararer  Meiklewham  ;  ”  and  also  Janet,  who  holds 
Simon  Peter  in  great  contempt  because  he  made  poor 
business  of  the  assault  on  the  High  Priest’s  servant,  and 
who  holds  the  opinion  that  “it  would  hef  been  better  if 
our  Lord  could  hef  had  twelve  Macphersons  for  his  . 
apostles.” 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  a  fellow  countryman  of  Maclaren’s, 
and  already  popular  as  the  author  of  “The  Little  Minis¬ 
ter”  and  “A  Window  in  Thrums,”  has  doublv  endeared 
himself  to  his  readers  by  “Margaret  Ogilvy,  and  Idyll  of 
Motherhood,”  which  is  designed  to  perpetuate  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  mother.  Few  details  are  given  us  in  “Mar¬ 
garet  Ogilvy,”  but  by  a  series  of  gentle  impressions  and 
shocks  of  sympathy  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

In  June  of  1897,  20,000  copies  of  Mr.  Barrie’s  story  of 
his  mother  had  been  sold  in  America,  and  35,000  copies 
of  “Sentimental  Tommy”  had  been  printed,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  “Margaret  Ogilvy”  had  run  up  to  35,000,  “Tommy” 
falling  somewhat  short  of  this  number. 

Mr.  Barrie  entered  upon  a  hazardous  plan  when  he 
undertook  “ Sentimental  Tommy ,’  ’  his  latest  book.  It 
is  a  study  of  child  life,  especially  of  Tommy  and  his 
Sister,  children  of  Thrums,  and  altho’  we  have  all  been 
children,  most  of  us  are  strangers  to  childhood.  It  is  a 
delicate  and  difficult  task  fully  to  comprehend  the 
dreams  and  thoughts  of  children.  This  the  novelist  of 
Thrums  has  done,  to  which  fact  is  due  the  success  of 
“Sentimental  Tommy.” 

The  third  of  the  Scottish  trio,  and,  also,  one  who  has 
endeared  himself  to  the  reading  public,  is  Mr.  S.  R. 
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Crockett.  For  awhile  he  contributed  articles  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Leader,  of  Glasgow,  but  in  1891  he  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  asking  him  to  supply,  in  a  great  hurry,  a  leading 
article  on  the  duties  of  a  minister.  He  was  much  dis¬ 
tressed  that  he  had  not  the  time  to  do  so,  and  later  he 
wrote  a  story  concerning  a  typical  day’s  work  of  a  min¬ 
ister.  This  so  pleased  the  proprietor  of  the  Leader  that 
he  asked  Mr.  Crockett  to  write  a  story  every  week.  Thus 
the  “Sticket  Minister”  was  written,  followed  by  “Cleg 
Kelly,”  “The  Gray  Man”  and  many  other  books. 

“Cleg  Kelly”  gave  evident  proof  of  Mr.  Crockett’s 
talent  and  resources.  He  has,  no  doubt,  written  greater 
books  than  this,  but  it  impressed  us  with  wonder  at  his 
talent,  for  in  it  he  has  taken  the  life  of  a  boy  of  the  slums, 
and  has  treated  it  with  such  knowledge  and  insight,  that 
from  first  to  last  it  is  full  of  interest  and  brightness  ;  one 
is  sure  to  read  it  through.  It  is  so  full  of  joyful  surprises 
that  the  most  depressed  are  enlivened  by  it.  Mr.  Crockett 
has  been  accused  of  coarseness  in  this  book,  but  some 
critic  has  said,  “those  must  have  brought  coarseness  with 
them  and  must  have  read  between  the  lines  what  the 
author  had  never  intended.” 

In  “The  Gray  Man”  Mr.  Crockett  shows  careful  study 
of  the  plot  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  frequent 
Scottish  feuds.  The  burning,  raiding  and  skirmishing 
never  cease.  Danger  is  never  out  of  the  air.  The  tus¬ 
sles  and  skirmishes  are,  however,  vividly  pictured. 

Mr.  Crockett’s  genius  is  not  peaceful.  His  heroes  are 
best  when  they  have  a  horse  under  them  and  something 
to  knock  down. 

Not  far  from  the  Scottish  moor  lived  Thomas  Henry 
Hall-Caine,  the  former  artist  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  Here 
he  was  born  in  May,  1853.  He  springs  from  the  mixed 
Norse  and  Celtic  races  which  constitute  the  population 
of  the  island,  and  hence  comes  his  double  name,  Altho’ 
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the  material  with  which  he  deals  is  not  pleasing,  still  his 
works  are  widely  read. 

“The  Manxman”  is  one  of  Hall  Caine’s  best  known 
works,  and  the  notes  of  his  diary  in  1893  concerning  it 
are  interesting.  Against  every  day  in  January  he  has 
written  “The  Jew,”  which  later  was  known  as  the  “Manx¬ 
man,”  with  the  Jew  as  a  character  in  it.  On  inquiring 
as  to  what  this  repetition  in  his  diary  meant,  he  says, 
“That  means  that  during  January  I  was  working  at  my 
story  in  my  head.”  In  this  connection,  he  says  further,  . 
“I  don’t  think  that  I  have  sat  down  to  a  desk  to  write 
for  years.  I  write  in  my  head  to  begin  with,  and  the 
actual  writing,  which  is  from  memory,  is  done  on  any 
scraps  of  paper  that  may  come  to  hand,  and  I  always 
write  on  my  knee.  I  am  convinced  that  my  system  of 
writing  the  books  in  my  head  first  is  a  good  one.  It  shows 
exactly  what  I  want  to  say.  The  mental  strain  is,  of 
course,  great,  and  that  forces  you  to  go  straight  to  the 
point,  for  the  mind  is  not  strong  enough  to  indulge  in 
flirtation  in  excursion  at  a  tangent  as  the  pen  is  apt  to  do.  ” 

Great  is  his  admiration  and  love*for  the  Bible,  of  which 
he  says,  “There  is  no  book  in  the  world  like  it,  and  the 
finest  novels  ever  written  fall  far  short  of  the  stories  it 
tells.”  His  novels  are  all  founded  on  it.  “The  Deem¬ 
ster”  is  a  story  of  the  prodigal  son,  “The  Bondsman”  of 
Esau  and  Jacob,  “The  Scapegoat”  of  Eli  and  his  sons, 
the  chief  variation  being  that  in  “The  Scapegoat,”  Sam¬ 
uel  is  a  little  girl.  “The  Manxman’  ’  is  the  story  of  David 
and  Uriah. 

Although  we  admire  and  praise  the  writers  of  the  Scotch 
schools  and  enjoy  their  stories  written  in  the  Scotch  dia¬ 
lect,  still,  it  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  we  turn  to  the 
English  writers  who  furnished  us  books  written  in  our 
own  mother  tongue. 

First  among  them  we  will  consider  Mrs. Humphrey  Ward, 
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the  well-known  author  of  “ Robert  Elsmere”  and  “Mar¬ 
cella.  ’  ’  In  1895  ‘  ‘  Bessie  Costrell’ 7  was  well  received  by  the 
reading  public.  In  it  she  departs  somewhat  from  her  usual 
plan  ;  although  the.  subject  is  simpler,  the  book  itself  is 
much  more  ambitious  than  any  of  her  former  works.  The 
writing  in  it  is  the  best  that  she  has  put  into  fiction. 
Bessie  Costrell,  the  central  figure  of  the  story,  is  a  vil¬ 
lage  woman,  who  steals  a  lot  of  money,  and  commits  sui¬ 
cide  when  her  guilt  is  discovered.  Altogether,  she  is  a 
very  weak  woman  who  fears  her  husband  and  has  little 
love  for  her  children.  The  next  year  “Sir  George  Tres- 
sady”  met  with  a  large  sale.  In  this  book  Mrs.  Ward 
chose  to  give  us  the  history  of  to-day,  which  is  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  making.  She  presents  two  contrasted  marriages 
— the  ideal  union  of  Lord  and  Ladv  Maxwell  and  the 
conventional  and  commonplace  match  of  George  and 
Letty  Tressady.  Her  treatment  of  the  subject  gives  us 
a  vivid  insight  into  the  state  of  married  life. 

Another  English  writer  whose  stories  are  greedily  de¬ 
voured  is  Stanley  J.  Weyman.  There  is  an  eveness 
about  his  workmanship  which  is  the  result  of  great  care. 
In  1896  his  stories,  “The  Red  Cockade”  and  “The 
King’s  Stratagem,”  received  a  comparatively  large  sale. 
The  characters  of  the  “The  Red  Cockade”  are  plainly 
drawn  and  life-like,  however  closely  examined.  “The 
King’s  Stratagem”  is  a  short  and  exciting  story  which 
has  been  much  read. 

A  fellow  countryman  of  Mr.  Weyman ’s  is  H.  Rider 
Haggard,  the  well  known  author  of  “  She.”  His  most 
recent  novel  is  “Joan  Haste.”  In  reading  this,  one  has 
the  feeling  of  regret  that  things  didn’t  happen  a  little 
sooner.  If  Levinger  had  spoken  and  Rock  had  gone 
mad  just  a  little  sooner  !  We  must,  however,  acquiesce 
in  the  death  of  Joan  as  best  we  can  after  things  came 
too  late  for  her  marriage  with  Graves.  No  fine  drawn 
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explanations  are  given  by  the  author  ;  we  must  accept 
everything  on  faith. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mitchell  is  also  an  English  writer  of  consid¬ 
erable  reputation,  and  in  his  “Amos  Judd”  he  hit  upon 
a  delightful  and  unexpected  combination  of  realism  and 
romanticism,  and  he  has  managed  it  beautifully,  too. 
He  takes  for  his  hero  an  Indian  prince,  who  has  the  gilt 
of  second  sight.  He  is  the  owner  of  a  money  belt  con¬ 
taining  seventy  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  a  pile  of 
loose  rubies  worth  about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  . 
and  a  lot  of  stray  pearls,  of  indefinite  value  ;  this  hero 
is  presented  to  us  in  a  family  of  unimaginative  Yankees. 

In  this  way,  the  author  first  secures  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  which  is  held  throughout  the  book. 

The  most  startling  event  of  the  month  of  April,  1896, 
was  the  appearance  of  “A  Lady  of  Quality”  by  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  who  was  born  in  England 
altho’  she  has  always  made  her  home  in  America. 

The  “Lady”  commits  all  the  crimes  seemingly  possi¬ 
ble  to  a  woman.  She  honors  not  her  father,  mother, 
sister,  nor  any  living  creature.  She  swears  till  she  learns 
that  swearing  is  not  in  vogue  ;  lies  to  friend  and  foe 
alike ;  covets  wealth,  rank  and  wins  then  by  deceit 
crueler  than  Arabella’s  deception  of  Jude;  when  she 
wants  a  new  lover  she  rids  herself  of  her  old  one  by  mur¬ 
dering  him  and  concealing  the  crime.  Strange  to  say, 
she  has  no  kind  of  fear,  or  remorse  such  as  ordinary 
criminals  suffer.  With  the  passing  of  the  soul  of  her 
lover,  she  is  singularly  represented  as  becoming  a  saint, 
giving  off  beauty  and  benevolence.  Assured  of  the  cov¬ 
ered  position  in  this  world  and  the  next  she  continues 
her  prayers  and  her  prosperity  through  long  years  to  an 
honored  end.  Had  this  story  come  from  an  unknown 
source,  it  would  probably  not  have  been  noticed,  but 
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claiming  Mrs.  Burnett  as  its  author,  it  lias  been  widely 
read. 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle  is  another  English  writer,  who  has 
recently  attracted  much  attention.  His  style  is  excellent 
and  he  has  written  nothing  better  than  “Exploits  of 
Brigadier  Gerard.”  Gerard  enters  into  every  midnight 
exploit,  and  comes  out  of  each  with  a  whole  skin.  Per¬ 
haps  the  story  of  his  friendship  with  the  young  English 
officer,  “The  Bart,”  as  he  calls  him,  is  the  best  of  his 
adventures. 

Another  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  modern 
fiction  made  his  first  bow,  in  1897,  to  a  New  York  audi¬ 
ence  at  the  Lyceum  Theater.  A  crowded  house  greeted 
“Anthony  Hope,”  and  his  most  appreciated  selections 
were  from  “The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.”  Mr.  Hawkins  was 
born  in  England  in  1863,  and  before  he  was  thirty-two 
years  old  praise  of  “The  Prisoner  of  Zenda’ ;  were  heaped 
upon  his  head.  Lately  “Rupert  of  Hentzau”  has  ap¬ 
peared,  in  serial  form,  as  sequel  to  it. 

Mr.  Hope  is  original,  with  the  kind  of  originality 
which  is  not  found  often  in  English  writers  of  fiction. 

George  Du  Maurier  may  be  classed  among  English 
authors,  for  although  he  has  a  French  name,  his  mother 
was  a  native  of  the  “Old  Country.”  He  is  the  author 
of  the  famous  “Trilby.”  Probably  no  book  has  ever 
been  more  severely  criticised  than  it  has  ;  perhaps  un¬ 
justly  so,  though,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  placed  in 
a  Sunday-school  library.  “Trilby”  is  the  story  of  three 
men  who  love  each  other  as  brothers,  and  of  a  woman 
who  loves  them  all  with  a  sort  of  comradeship  that  one 
expects  from  his  dearest  friend,  but  “Trilby”  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  magnetic  woman,  as  well  as  a  comrade,  so  Little 
Billie  and  Taffy  love  her  passionately.  The  charm  of 
the  story  lies  in  its  genuine  emotion.  The  English- 
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French,  of  which  comic  language  Du  Maurier  is  a  master, 
is  very  amusing. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  novel  of  modern  fiction  is 
“Quo  Yadis’  ’  from  the  Polish  master,  Henry  Sienk- 
iewicz.  It  is  an  historical  novel,  dealing  not,  however, 
with  the  history  of  Poland,  but  with  that  of  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Nero.  The  background  of  Mr.  Sienkiewicz’s 
narrative  is  marvelousty  vivid,  and  against  it  he  draws 
great  figures:  Petronius,  the  lordly  Roman  noble; 
Eunice  and  Lygia,  diverse  products  of  the  same  opulent 
world;  Nero,  the  beast-emperor;  the  Christians,  and 
marry  other  characters  typical  of  dying  Rome.  The 
novel  as  a  whole  is  intensely  dramatic.  Its  curious  title 
has  reference  to  an  ancient  legend,  which  relates  that 
St.  Peter,  fleeing  from  Rome  and  from  crucifixion,  meets 
his  Lord  Christ  on  the  Appian  way.  “Lord,  whither 
goest  thou?”  (Domine,  quo  vadis?)  cries  Peter,  “To 
Rome  to  be  crucified  again,”  is  the  reply.  The  apostle 
thereupon  turns  to  his  martyrdom. 

Although  we  enjoy  reading  foreign  books,  and  learn¬ 
ing  of  manners  and  customs  other  than  our  own,  still 
we  are  pleased  when  we  read  a  book  to  notice  that  its 
scenes  are  taken  from  our  own  loved  countrv.  The 
characters  at  once  have  an  added  charm  for  us.  Of 
these  our  home  writers,  let  us  first  notice  Mrs.  Constance 
Carey  Harrison  with  whom  we  are  already  familiar,  she 
having  made  an  enviable  reputation  for  herself  as  the 
author  of  “The  Anglomaniacs,”  “Sweet  Bells  Out  of 
Tune,”  and  “A  Bachelor  Maid.”  However,  in  1895, 
when  “An  Errant  Wooing”  was  published,  her  fame  re¬ 
ceived  a  blow.  Marks  of  immaturity  are  visible  in  this 
book  which  had  never  before  been  visible  in  her  pages. 
Freshness  had  hitherto  been  a  characteristic  of  her  style, 
but  it  is  entirely  wanting  in  “An  Errant  Wooing.”  The 
characters  in  it  are  also  shadowy  and  indistinct. 
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In  striking  contrast  with  Mrs.  Harrison’s  vague  char¬ 
acters  those  of  Mr  Charles  King,  in  his  “Story  of  Fort 
Frayne,”  stand  out  distinctly.  In  this  book  romance 
and  adventure  abound.  The  author  is  a  practical  story 
teller.  Fort  Frayne,  even  after  the  Civil  War,  was  a 
place  of  stirring  action.  Mr.  King  gives  frontier  or  fort 
life  as  accurately  as  an  eye  witness  could.  His  women 
are  all  sweet  faced,  and  gentle  hearted  as  his  men  are 
brave.  He  is  a  melodramatic  writer,  and  crushes  all 
vice  and  evil. 

We  begin  to  feel  even  more  at  home  when  we  come  to 
Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith.  He  is  a  true  Southerner,  and 
fascinates  us  by  a  fresh  portrayel  of  Southern  life  and 
by  his  warmth  of  color.  Mr.  Smith  gathered  his  mate¬ 
rial  for  his  stories  in  “The  Gentleman  Vagabond,”  from 
any  and  everywhere.  Some  critic  has  said  of  him  the 
“common  denominator  of  the  collection  is  their  all  per¬ 
vading  humanity,  which  enthuses  one  and  gives  a  new 
faith  in  human  nature.”  Mr.  Smith’s  “Lady  of  Lu¬ 
cerne”  is  a  European  experience,  and  contains  a  remark¬ 
able  description  of  the  organ  vespers  in  the  great  church 
at  Lucerne.  “Jonathan,”  and  the  “May time  Pictures 
of  Bronx  Banks,”  are  delightful  stories  to  read  during 
vacation  seasons.  He  has  been  a  contractor,  bridge- 
builder,  and  architect,  and  an  artist  with  both  pen  and 
pencil.  The  skill  with  which  he  pleads  the  case  of  Tom 
Grogan  would  seem  to  show  that  he  was  also  a  lawyer 
of  the  highest  repute.  To  those  who  have  only  heard  of 
“Tom  Grogan,”  it  may  be  interesting  to  explain  that 
Tom,  who  is  the  central  figure, is  a  woman,  and  a  woman 
with  both  a  history  and  a  mystery.  She  is  a  gallant 
Amazon,  a  daughter  of  the  plough,  and  is  stronger  than 
a  man.  She  is  brave  morally  and  physicallly,  indus¬ 
trious  and  thrifty,  and  devoted  to  the  interest  of  her  em¬ 
ployer. 
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Another  American  author  is  F.  J.  Stinson,  who  has 
written  “King  Noanette,”  a  story  of  Old  Virginia  and 
the  Massachusetts  Bay.  It  is  called  the  American  “Lorna 
Doone.”  “King  Noanette”  is  a  noble  work  of  fiction, 
and  is  especially  pervaded  by  a  spiritual  quality  that 
gives  it  the  stamp  of  enduring  excellence.  Some  re¬ 
viewer  has  said  that  “King  Noanette”  comes  upon  us 
like  the  sudden  vision  of  a  glorious  mountain  emerging 
from  the  murky  fogs  that  have  concealed  it  from  our 
view  amid  noisome  vapors  of  the  valley.  It  is  a  story  of 
a  great  love,  a  great  friendship,  and  a  great  sorrow. 

In  “Checkers,’  ’  by  Henry  M.  Blossom,  and  in  “Chim¬ 
mie  Fadden,”  by  Edward  W.  Townsend,  we  find  the 
raciest  and  most  “up  to  date  slang.”  They  are  the  kind 
of  books  one  wants  for  long  journeys  on  slow  trains. 

Checkers  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  fellow  who  has 
an  oddly  humerous  way  of  saying  things  ;  but  his  is  a 
very  pathetic  history.  “Chimmie  Fadden,”  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  note  of  pathos  in  it ;  Chimmie  simply 
gives  an  account  of  himself  through  the  successful  epochs 
of  his  life  ;  when  he  used  ter  sell  paipers  on  Park  Row  ; 
as  “wallev  to  ’is  whiskers  what’s  Miss  Fanny’s  father;” 
as  the  chivalrous  defender  of  Miss  Fanny,  who  is  a  “tor- 
rowbred,  and  what  she  says  goes;”  his  narrative  em¬ 
braces  an  account  of  the  comic  troubles  of  his  courtship 
and  marriage  with  the  “Duchess,”  Miss  Fanny’s  maid. 

In  contrast  with  such  books  as  “Chimmie”  and 
“Checkers”  are  those  of  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford,  an 
author  who  never  uses  dialect,  and  who  writes  more  with 
the  idea  of  pleasing  his  many  readers  than  instructing 
them.  He  has  received  many  honors  for  his  literary 
achievements,  besides  the  gratification  of  having  had  his 
books  translated  into  many  languages.  Although  Mr. 
Crawford  was  born  in  Italy  he  has  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  this  country  ;  hence  we  claim  him  as  one  of 
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our  distinguished  novelists.  He  belongs  to  the  race  of 
cosmopolitan  Americans — men  who  accept  for  their  liter¬ 
ary  inheritance  the  romantic  tradition  and  custom  of  all 
nationalities.  Since  the  appearance  of  “Mr.  Isaacs,” 
which  was  his  first  novel,  Mr.  Crawford  has  written 
thirty  books,  all  of  them  distinguished  for  their  variety 
of  subject  and  treatment. 

As  meeting  an  old  friend  always  gives  more  pleasure 
than  to  meet  a  stranger,  so  this  feeling  of  delight  comes 
to  us  when,  in  beginning  “Corleone,”  we  find,  on  the 
first  page,  the  name  of  Saracinesca  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  learned  to  love  in  “Don  Orsina”  and  “Sant 
Hario.’  ’ 

“Casa  Braccio”  is  unlike  the  “Saracinesca  books,” 
in  that  the  story  of  successive  generations  is  included 
under  one  head,  and  that  the  heroine  of  the  first  part 
dies  before  other  characters  come  in. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  the  capacity  of  creating  scenes  of 
pathos,  but  as  none  of  these  ever  reach  the  heart,  there 
is  never  any  thing  in  his  writings  to  cry  about.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  no  humerous  scenes  in  any  of  his 
books. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  green  fields  of  Italy  and  the 
blue  of  her  skies,  as  pictured  for  us  by  Mr.  Crawford,  to 
scenes  in  our  own  native  land  as  portrayed  by  Mrs.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Stuart  Phelps- Ward.  Born  in  1844,  the  popular 
New  England  author  began  to  write  for  the  press  at  the 
age  of  thirteen.  George  Eliot  said  that  the  success  of  a 
woman  novelist  lay  in  her  ability  to  feel  and  write  like  a 
woman.  This  Mrs.  Ward  does,  and,  as  a  result,  she 
gives  us  the  novel  of  emotion  rather  than  that  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  her  readers  are  subject  to  her  emotional  ap¬ 
peals. 

Her  “Story  of  Avis”  is  a  simple  presentation,  the 
study  of  a  woman’s  passion,  “A  Singular  Life”  is  en- 
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tirely  free  from  literary  sentimentalism,  but  it  contains 
many  human  and  vivid  love  touches  for  which  Mrs. 
Ward  is  noted. 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  majority  of  our  readers 
have  been  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  James  Lane 
Allen.  He  is  truly  a  lover  of  nature,  who  not  only  feels 
its  effects,  but  is  able,  beautifully ,  to  express  his  thoughts 
concerning  it.  Mr.  Allen  was  born  in  1850  on  a  farm 
near  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Blue  Grass 
Region .  He  always  lays  the  scene  of  his  books  in  the 
country  of  his  childhood,  because  he  knows  and  loves 
her  characteristics  and  her  history. 

The  literary  work  of  Mr.  Allen  was  begun  with  maturer 
powers  and  with  wider  culture  than  most  writers  exhibit 
in  their  first  publications. 

The  tendency  to  use  a  historical  background  marks 
most  of  Mr.  Allen’s  stories.  In  “The  Choir  Invisible,” 
a  tale  of  the  last  century,  pioneer  Kentucky  once  more 
exists.  “A  Kentucky  Cardinal,”  with  “Aftermath”  as 
its  sequel,  is  full  of  historical  personages.  “A  Summer 
in  Arcady, — A  tale  of  Nature,”  is  no  less  based  on  local 
history,  and  is  no  less  full  of  local  color  than  his  other 
tales. 

Mr.  Allen’s  books  deal  with  moods  rather  than  with 
actions  ;  their  problems  are  spiritual  rather  than  physi¬ 
cal  ;  their  thoughts  tend  toward  the  higher  and  more 
difficult  way  of  life. 

Just  as  Mr.  Allen  makes  historical  backgrounds  for  his 
novels,  so  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  weaves  the 
truths  of  the  great  Revolution  of  ’76  in  with  fictitious 
stories. 

Dr.  Mitchell  has  won  distinction  in  two  very  different 
fields.  He  has  an  international  reputation  as  a  specialist 
in  nervous  diseases,  while  as  a  writer  of  fiction  and 
poetry  he  has  produced  novels  of  dignity  and  worth. 
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His  works  count  up  to  a  dozen  or  more  volumes,  but  not 
until  ’97,  in  the  novel,  “Hugh  Wynne,”  did  lie  produce 
a  powerful  work  of  art. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  romantic  view  which  gives  it 
color  and  spirit,  and  it  must  certainly  be  included  among 
the  larger  works  of  American  historical-romantic  fiction. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford’s  delightful 
little  book,  “The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love,”  gives  one 
great  pleasure.  It  is  written  in  an  unusual  and  fascina¬ 
ting  style.  At  first,  we  hardly  see  the  author’s  object  in 
writing  it  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  but  we  soon  come  to 
feel  that  such  treatment  of  the  subject  has  brought  us 
into  closer  touch  with  the  characters  ;  we,  also,  have  the 
pleasure  of  reading  a  batch  of  old  love-letters. 

“The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love”  is  a  book  that  never 
grows  tiresome.  As  soon  as  it  is  finished  one  has  a  strong 
desire  to  begin  at  the  first  again,  so  hard  it  is  to  say 
good-bye  to  all  the  interesting  characters  unfolded  in  it. 

It  has  been  our  task  in  this  paper  to  call  attention  to 
what  the  people  of  the  day  are  reading  ;  had  our  purpose 
been  instead  to  notice  what  the  public  are  not  reading, 
doubtless  the  subject  would  long  since  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  for  a  brief  review  of  our  article  shows  us  that 
we,  as  Americans,  are  omniverous  readers. 

We  have  only  to  walk  through  the  large  libraries  of 
our  land,  stopping  a  short  while  to  listen  to  the  many 
calls  for  current  literature,  to  confirm  this  statement. 

We  do  not  go  to  history  to  learn  the  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  English  or  the  French,  but  we  turn  to  the 
novel  instead  ;  it  is  also  from  this  class  of  books  that  we 
hear  not  only  of  the  blue  skies  of  Italy,  and  Switzerland, 
but  also  of  the  characteristics  of  those  parts  of  our 
America  with  which  we  are  familiar  only  in  books. 

In  closing  we  cannot  but  ask  ourselves  the  question 
how  many  of  the  books,  which  are  now  the  rage,  will  die 
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with  their  authors,  or  whether,  surviving  the  penetrating 
eye  of  the  critic ,  they  will  endure  through  the  ages  ?  Liter¬ 
ary  burials  are  occurring  all  the  while,  but  those  of  us, 
who  claim  especial  favorites  among  contemporary  writers, 
trust  that  the  merits,  which  have  attracted  us,  in  every 
instance,  to  certain  authors,  will  be  sufficient  to  preserve 
their  names  from  oblivion,  after  they  have  passed  to  the 
realm  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns,  and  to 
send  their  fame,  growing  brighter,  with  each  succeeding 
decade,  down  the  centuries  to  come. 

Maude  G.  England. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  TERM  “SCOTCH-IRISH.’ ’ 


Greensboro,  N.  C.,  November  6,  1898. 

Editors  College  Message  : 

I  have  read  with  much  pleasure,  in  the  last  number 
of  The  College  Message,  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
late  E.  W.  Caruthers,  D.  D.,  written,  I  believe,  by  Miss 
Pattie  LeGrand. 

Having  known  Dr.  Caruthers  from  my  boyhood,  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  her  sketch  was  a  truthful  statement 
of  facts,  that  should  be  interesting  to  all,  but  especially 
to  those  of  us  old  enough  to  remember  him — facts  which, 
but  for  the  patient  research  of  Miss  LeGrand,  would  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion.  Miss  LeGrand  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  who  knew  and  honored  that  venerable  man 
of  God. 

With  your  kind  permission,  however,  I  wish  to  correct 
a  very  common  error  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  “Scotcli- 
Irish” — an  error  into  which  Miss  LeGrand  has  quite  nat¬ 
urally  fallen. 
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Without  investigation  one  would  naturally  suppose 
that  they  were  so  called  because — as  stated  in  her  article 
— of  “ intermarriage  with  their  Irish  neighbors.” 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  there  ever  was  an  intermar¬ 
riage  between  the  Scotch  and  Irish  in  the  Scotch  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

The  Scotch  were  a  thrifty,  law-abiding,  liberty-loving 
protestant  community,  who,  at  the  invitation  of  James 
I.,  left  the  cold,  sterile,  heath-clad  hills  of  Scotland  for 
the  more  fertile  lands  and  milder  climate  of  the  Emerald 
Isle . 

The  Irish,  on  the  other  hand,  wrere  a  lawless,  thriftless, 
quarrelsome,  mercurial  race,  of  bigoted  Catholics,  as  a 
rule,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement.  The  Earls  of  Tyrone 
and  Tyrconnell  with  many  of  their  dependents  had  been 
expelled  from  their  broad  lands  because  of  their  lawless¬ 
ness  and  the  Scotch,  a  totally  different  race  of  people, 
occupied  the  lands  of  the  banished  Earls.  This  body  of 
Scotch  who  afterwards  came  to  this  country  never  called 
themselves  Scotch-lrish  and  would  have  resented  the  bare 
imputation  of  having  Irish  blood  in  their  veins. 

Why  then  were  they  called  Scotch-lrish?  There  were 
two  separate  and  distinct  immigrations  of  the  Scotch 
into  this  State. 

After  the  battle  of  Cullodon  (1745) ,  so  fatal  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Stuarts,  his  Scotch  adherents  were  pardoned 
for  their  participation  in  that  battle,  on  condition  that 
they  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  House  of 
Hanover  and  leave  the  country.  This  they  did — coming 
directly  from  Scotland  and  settling  in  the  counties  of 
Robeson,  Harnett,  Cumberland,  Moore,  and  other  coun¬ 
ties  along  the  Cape  Fear. 

Some  of  these  immigrants,  out  of  a  scrupulous  regard 
for  their  oath,  took  the  side  of  England,  during  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War. 
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The  other  body  of  Scotch  Immigrants,  coming  from 
the  North  of  Ireland,  after  a  short  stay  in  Pennsylvania, 
settled  in  the  piedmont  section  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina. 

Having  taken  no  oath  to  the  King  they  were  to  a  man 
stanch  supporters  of  the  American  cause.  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  found  a  “Hornet’s  Nest”  in  Mecklenburg,  settled 
almost  exclusively  by  Scotch-Irish,  nor  did  he  find  much 
improvement  in  Rowan  and  Guilford  counties,  also 
largely  settled  by  the  Scotch. 

To  distinguish  between  the  Cape  Fear  Scotch  and  the 
Scotch  who  came  directly  from  Ireland  the  latter  were 
called  Scotch-Irish.  Both  of  these  classes  were  pure 
Scotch,  having  the  same  religious  convictions  and  equally 
determined  to  worship  God  as  their  consciences  directed. 
It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  Cape  Fear 
Scotch,  that  some  of  them  out  of  regard  to  their  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  King,  either  remained  neutral  or  took 
the  side  of  the  crown  during  the  Revolution. 

The  beautiful  heroine,  Flora  McDonald,  was  for  a 
time  a  citizen  of  the  Cape  Fear  region,  but  went  back,  I 
think,  to  her  home  in  Scotland. 

A  regard  for  the  truth  of  history,  and  perhaps  the  fact 
of  my  own  descent  from  the  Scotch-Irish ,  is  my  apology 
for  troubling  you  with  this  paper  which  you  may  con¬ 
sign  to  the  waste  basket  or  use  as  may  seem  best  to  you. 

Respectfully, 

J.  R.  Wharton. 
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THE  LOST  LYRE. 


A  harp  once  dropped  from  an  angel’s  hand  and  on  its 
downward  course  past  myriad  stars  it  fell,  until  at  last  it 
reached  the  earth  and  lay  hidden  in  a  silent  dell.  Wild 
flowers  clustered  close  around  the  strange,  lovely  instru¬ 
ment  and  little  birds  listened  as  the  zephyrs  played  on  its 
golden  strings.  Mortals  alone  left  it  untouched  and  unno¬ 
ticed,  they  cared  not  for  the  divine  music  silenced  within 
those  quivering  strings. 

One  day  when  it  had  lain  there  for  years,  a  maiden 
was  wandering  in  the  dell.  Her  heart  was  heavy  and 
sad  with  an  unutterable  longing  for  something,  she  knew 
not  what.  The  pleasures  of  her  childhood  no  longer  de¬ 
lighted  her  and  nature  refused  her  any  solace.  0,  that 
restless  craving ! 

But  lo  !  the  birds  ceased  their  warblings  and  strains 
weird  and  low  were  borne  to  her  ear.  It  sounded  like 
the  soul  of  music  breathing  a  prayer  for  release.  The 
maiden  mute  and  motionless  stood  listening  until  her 
eyes  lighted  upon  the  instrument,  then  with  eager  steps 
and  outstretched  hands  she  hastened  towards  it.  How 
soon  her  pace  was  slackened  ! 

Hedged  round  the  harp  the  purple  thistle  kept  watch 
and  long  grasses  and  vines  were  closely  twined  round  the 
golden  strings,  but  onward  she  worked  her  way,  pushing 
aside  the  briery  bushes  that  tore  her  tender  hands,  until 
after  long,  weary  toiling  she  grasped  the  lovely  prize. 

What  rapturous  music  then  filled  the  air  as  over  the 
strings  her  quivering  fingers  swept!  Almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  and  from  her 
trembling  lips  floated  upward,  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise,  for  on  the  wings  of  music  her  sorrows  had 
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been  borne  away  and  her  soul  was  then  tuned  to  this 
divine  harp. 

However,  she  soon  found  that  this  instrument  would 
require  diligent  care  and  most  earnest  work  to  keep  it  in 
perfect  harmony. 

For  years  she  worked  over  it  lovingly,  patiently,  and 
her  spirit  seemed  wrapt  in  ecstasy  as  she  heard  the 
strains  of  music  growing  sweeter  and  purer,  but  some¬ 
times  wordly  trials,  vexations,  and  sorrows  would  nearly 
overcome  her  and  then  would  the  strings  become  loose 
and  out  of  tune.  Yet  soon  would  her  heart  be  smitten 
with  the  melancholy  wailing  of  the  harp  and  with  re¬ 
newed  zeal  she  would  strive  to  tune  it  again. 

Mortals  wondered  as  they  saw  the  maiden’s  face  grow 
sweet  and  spiritual  and  their  hearts  were  softened  when 
they  listened  to  her  voice,  for  it  seemed  like  the  echoes 
of  divine  music. 

Ah,  methinks  she  ever  let  her  sweet  music  mount 
higher  and  higher,  till  it  made  a  pathway  wherein  she 
followed  bearing  the  harp  back  to  its  home — that  home 
where  all  its  broken  strings  were  mended  and  it  was 
tuned  forever  with  the  Heavenly  Choir. 

Bertha  S.  Weathersbee. 
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NOW  AND  THEN. 


Standing  near  the  close  of  the  nineteeth  century  and 
contrasting  life  as  it  is  now  with  life  as  it  was  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  century,  we  are  impressed  by  the  great 
changes  which  invention  and  discovery  have  wrought  in 
the  condition  of  human  existence.  One  hundred  years 
ago  there  was  (‘no  hurrying  to  catch  trains,  no  flashing 
of  telegrams  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  no 
newsboys  shouting  daily  papers,  no  instantaneous  photo¬ 
graphs.” 

Let  us  glance  at  our  country  as  it  was  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  its  settlement.  The  thirteen  colonies  on  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic  comprised  nearly  all  of  the  inhabi¬ 
ted  land  in  America.  Very  little  traveling  was  done  and 
the  communication  between  the  colonists  was  necessarily 
difficult  and  uncertain.  A  lumbering  coach,  by  land,  or 
a  vessel,  depending  entirely  upon  the  uncertain  winds, 
by  water,  were  the  two  modes  of  travel. 

The  mass  of  people  lived  simply  but  comfortably.  The 
huge  chimney  was  generally  the  principal  feature  of  the 
,  house.  On  a  cold  winter  night  there  was  not  a  more 
cheerful  sight  than  the  large  fireplace  piled  high  with 
logs,  which  were  lighted  by  fire  carefully  preserved  from 
the  Christmas  yule-log,  lest  it  should  become  needful  to 
use  the  flint  and  tinder.  As  the  evening  shadows 
deepened,  the  candles  were  lighted  and  the  family, 

“The  cheerfu’  supper  done,  wi’  serious  face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide; 

The  sire  turns  o’er,  wi’  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha ’-Bible,  once  his  fathers’  pride.” 

After  kneeling  and  asking  protection  from  “Heavens’ 
Eternal  King,”  a  closer  circle  was  formed  around  the 
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great  fire,  “while  the  kettle  on  the  crane  added  its  music 
to  the  cheeriness  of  the  hour,”  and  the  members  of  this 
busy  family  settled  down  to  their  evening  tasks.  The 
father  read  from  some  ponderous  book,  mixing  here  and 
there  “a  wi’  admonition  due,”  which  he  had  gleaned 
from  “Poor  Richard’s  Almanac,”  while  the  mother  plied 
her  flying  knitting  needles  and  gently  hummed  the  little 
one  to  sleep.  The  elder  boys  and  girls  had,  each  night, 
a  small  handful  of  cotton  from  which  the  seed  must  be 
laboriously  picked.  If  a  guest  chanced  in  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  prize,  for  he  brought  the  latest  news  and  the 
newest  gossip.  Thus  the  busy,  happy  evenings  were 
passed  in  our  country  one  hundred  years  ago.  One  of 
the  mottoes  given  by  Franklin  was  “Diligence  Is  the 
Mother  of  Good  Luck,”  and  diligence  was  practiced 
throughout  the  land. 

The  hands,  though  often  weary,  toiled  on  until  the  deft 
fingers  of  machinery  gradually  assumed  the  great  burden 
of  the  work.  First,  Whitney  offered  his  cotton-gin,  a 
necessity  on  the  plantation  of  to-day,  to  replace  the  labor 
of  hundreds  of  slaves  who  were  daily  laboriously  picking 
the  seed  from  the  mass  of  fleecy  cotton.  The  invention 
of  the  spinning-jenny  lightened  the  labor  of  the  woman 
at  the  spinning-wheel.  The  sulphur  match  was  one  of  the 
greatest  helps  to  the  toiling  housekeeper,  who  was,  by  its 
agency,  freed  from  the  use  of  the  flint  and  tinder,  or  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  fire  from  Christmas  to  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  lamp  replaced  the  candle  ;  next  gas,  to  a  large 
extent,  superseded  the  lamp,  and  now  great  electric  globes 
throw  their  lights  far  and  wide  as  if  the  very  constella¬ 
tions  had  stooped  to  light  the  lowly  path  of  man. 

“The  finger  on  the  dial  plate  of  Time’  ’  was  nearing  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  mad  rush  of 
emigration  for  the  newly  discovered  California  gold  lands 
resulted  in  a  rapid  settlement  of  the  western  coast.  A 
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little  later  when  the  roar  of  cannons  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York  flashed  the  glad  tidings  of  the  completion  of  the 
great  Erie  Canal,  followed  closely  by  Cooper’s  “wheez¬ 
ing  little  locomotive,”  the  entire  nation  echoed  the  senti¬ 
ments  uttered  bv  the  venerable  Charles  Carroll,  as  he 
broke  the  ground  for  the  construction  of  the  first  rail¬ 
road  ;  “I  consider  this  among  the  most  important  acts 
of  life,  second  only  to  that  of  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  if  second  to  that.’’ 

Thus  was  the  era  of  steam  inaugurated  and  it  was  not 
long  before  that  “mighty  steed,  which  had  heretofore 
been  lying  dormant,  was  harnessed  with  iron  bands’  ’  and 
set  to  work  to  run  the  machinery  of  the  world. 

But  even  steam  must  give  way  to  a  mightier  power. 
Franklin,  having  “found  the  secret  place  of  thunder,” 
and  “drawn  the  lightning  from  the  heaven,”  slept,  but 
his  works  lived  after  him.  Morse  “gave  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent  thought  and  bound  the  earth  in  light.”  He  it  was 
who  read  the  message  sent,  in  a  minute’s  time,  from 
Baltimore,  “What  hath  God  wrought”  and  the  officers, 
sitting  around,  bowed  their  heads  and  reverently  listened. 

‘ 4  It  seemed  as  though  the  finger  of  God ,  not  man ,  had  writ¬ 
ten  the  message.”  Edison  and  many  other  electricians 
are  putting  into  practical  use  the  electric  current  and 
this  potent  force  is  fast  becoming  the  motor  power  of  the 
world.  Thus  is  being  fulfilled  Franklin’s  prophesy, 
“There  are  no  bounds  *  *  *  *  to  the  force  man 

may  raise  and  use  in  the  electrical  world.’  ’ 

Limited  space  allows  mention  of  only  a  few  of  the 
achievements  of  electricity. 

An  eminent  inventor,  after  many  years’  work,  has  just 
completed  an  instrument  by  which  twelve  messages  can 
be  sent,  simultaneously  and  uninterruptedly,  on  the 
same  wire.  Not  only  message  after  message  can  be  sent 
on  the  same  wire,  but  the  following  interesting  announce- 
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ment  lias  been  made  :  “An  Italian  electrician  has  dis¬ 
covered  and  perfected  a  method  of  telegraphing  without 
the  use  of  connecting  wires/’  Electricity  has  prepared 
“the  rich  man’s  bath”  in  the  future.  The  electric  oscil¬ 
lator  turned  on  the  human  system,  acts  on  the  skin  sur¬ 
face  as  a  hot  water  and  soap  bath  would,  having  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  it  permeates  the  system  and  destroys  all  germs 
that  might  produce  disease. 

During  the  last  two  decades  invention  after  invention 
has  astonished  the  world.  A  catalogue  of  them  would 
be  too  lengthy  for  this  article. 

Science  is  applying  the  lesson  that  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  Great  Teacher  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago,  “Gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost.” 
One  of  the  latest  things  Edison,  “the  wizzard  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,’  ’  has  done  is  to  pass  crushed  rock  through 
a  trough  where  the  magic  power  of  the  magnet  extracts 
the  particles  of  iron  ore.  Even  the  crushed  rock  is  in 
demand  for  building  purposes.  Another  recent  enter¬ 
prise  of  this  genius  is  the  establishment  in  the  West  of 
a  similar  process,  by  which  he  extracts  the  small  particles 
of  gold  from  the  soil  considered  too  poor  to  be  worth  the 
mining.  So  he  is  probably  opening  to  the  world,  a  richer 
Klondike. 

Photography  is  one  of  the  arts  which  has  made  rapid 
advancement  in  the  last  few  years.  James  W.  McDon¬ 
ough,  a  well  known  inventor  and  scientist. has  made  color 
photography  a  final  success,  so  that  all  of  the  brilliant 
hues  of  nature  may  be  portrayed  on  paper  with  the  use 
of  an  ordinary  camera.  One  of  the  latest  achievements 
of  this  art  is  that  of  photographing  sound.  Professor 
Webster  has  an  instrument,  the  use  of  which  will  show 
just  how  loud  sound  is  “by  means  of  waves  made  by  re¬ 
flected  light.” 

Formerly  air  was  thought  to  be  composed  of  three  ele- 
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ments,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  Beginning  with 
this  A.  B.  C.  of  the  chemistry  of  the  air,  science,  after 
years  of  diligent  investigation  and  experiment,  thought 
she  had  mastered  all  of  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere, 
when,  to  her  surprise,  helium  flashed  upon  her  spectro¬ 
scope,  followed  by  the  inert  argon,  and  then  the  myste¬ 
rious  Xrays  astonished  the  world  and  is  revolutionizing 
surgery.  Air,  after  long  resistence,  has  been  reduced  to 
the  liquid  form  and  scientists  expect  great  practical  re¬ 
sults. 

The  hand  of  science,  which  has  accomplished  so  much 
for  the  human  race,  has  been  stretched  out  for  the  alle¬ 
viation  of  human  suffering.  Dr.  Morton  first  used  anes¬ 
thetics  and  the  inscription  on  his  monument  truthfully 
declares  “  before  that  discovery ,  surgery  was  agony,  since, 
science  has  controlled  pain.”  Science  has  pointed  a  way 
to  the  cure  of  bald-heads  and  near-sighted  eyes  ;  truly 
the  time  may  come  when  she  can  reach  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to;  and,  through  human  agency,  the  prop- 
esy  may  be  fulfilled,  “A  child  shall  die  a  hundred  years 
old.” 

In  the  first  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  advantages  for 
women  were  very  few.  By  a  determined  effort  on  her  own 
part  and  through  the  help  of  her  tutors,  woman  might  re¬ 
ceive  an  education.  Just  before  the  middle  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  the  first  chartered  female  college  was  opened  in 
Georgia.  Second  our  grand  old  G.  F.  C.  was  chartered. 
Now  not  only  is  the  land  dotted  with  colleges  for  women , 
but  many  male  schools  are  opening  their  doors  and  offer¬ 
ing  to  women  higher  education.  The  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  means  opportunity  for  woman.  It  has  been  stated 
that  there  is  now  at  least  one  woman  representing  every 
business  enterprise  in  existence.  The  missionary  and 
temperance  movements  open  before  her  newer  and 
broader  paths  as  she  goes  to  fulfill  the  commission  of  her 
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» 

Lord,  spoken  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  “Go 
ye,  and  tell  my  disciples  that  the  Lord  is  risen.’’ 

Nina  Troy. 


THE  COLLEGE  CROW. 


Of  course,  everyone  has  seen  dozens  of  crows,  more  or 
less,  but  no  one  has  ever  seen  such  a  wonderful  crow  as 
dwells  within  the  walls  of  G.  F.  C.  People  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  crows  as  very  destructive  to  corn 
crops.  The  one  we  have,  although  devouring  corn  very 
greedily  in  all  conceivable  forms,  prefers  a  marauding 
expedition  to  the  turnip  patch  in  the  still  watches  of  the 
night.  On  one  memorable  occasion  she  was  so  much 
frightened  by  a  voice  in  her  ear  that  in  her  flight  to  the 
College,  she  not  only  lost  her  supply  of  turnips,  but  some 
of  her  plumage.  She  is  a  great  pet  with  the  Seniors,  and 
is  so  passionately  attached  to  one,  who  glories  in  the 
name  of  “Cheva,”  that  she  follows  her  to  Literature  class 
and  remains  perched  on  her  shoulder  until  the  recitation 
is  over. 

Several  years  ago  the  rats  of  G.  F.  C.  gained  a  fair 
knowledge  of  Latin  by  devouring  Latin  vocabularies. 
Crow  is  not  satisfied  with  Latin  alone,  but  has  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  Trig,  and  Physics.  She  often  visits  the  reading- 
room,  and  may  be  seen  poring  over  Puck ,  with  her  mouth 
stretched  from  ear  to  ear  over  some  ridiculous  cartoon. 
This  unusual  bird  has  attained  the  enormous  height  of 
five  feet  six  inches.  Her  small,  beady  black  eyes  gaze 
with  owl-like  wisdom  from  under  her  heavy  brows.  Until 
a  few  weeks  ago  her  plumage  was  like  Joseph’s  coat,  but 
now  it  is  as  black  as  a  crow’s  should  be,  for  she  has 
donned  the  Senior  cap  and  gown.  Her  complexion  shades 
well  into  her  plumage.  Her  hands  show  a  decided  resem- 
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blance  to  crow’s  feet,  hence  her  sobriquet.  “If  ye  have 
tears  to  shed,  prepare  to  shed  them  now,”  for  it  is  not 
only  a  source  of  grief  to  herself,  but  also  to  her  many 
friends,  that  a  No.  6  shoe  is  a  tight  fit.  To  see  her  try¬ 
ing  with  the  strength  of  a  giant  to  cram  her  claws  into  a 
No.  8  glove  gives  the  most  excruciating  pain.  So  much 
for  her  personal  appearance. 

Three  years  ago  she  was  a  studious  little  creature,  with 
her  head  full  of  Mathematics,  Science,  et  cetera.  It  is  a 
burning  shame  that  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  her 
now.  “  ’Tis  true  ’tis  pity;  and  pity  ’ tis  ’tis  true”  that 
her  thoughts  too  often  wander  from  Physics  to  the  region 
where  Love  spins  a  “Webb”  ;  but  don’t  tell  her  so,  if 
you  value  your  head.  In  her  own  opinion,  she  is  a  much 
imposed-upon  human  being  and  works  harder  than  a 
galley  slave. 

On  cool,  frosty  mornings,  when  her  fellow-sufferers  are 
wrapped  in  slumber  sweet,  she  may  be  seen  wandering 
disconsolately  on  the  campus,  her  book  upside  down, 
while  her  crow-like  eyes  are  glancing  here  and  there  in 
search  of  the  early  worm,  which  soon  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  yellow  rider  of  an  equally  yellow  “bike,”  who  often 
ventures  upon  the  campus  at  this  early  hour.  As  soon 
as  he  has  gone,  the  lovelorn  bird  returns  to  her  crow’s 
nest  with  tear-dimmed  eye  and  lagging  step,  and  goes 
through  the  day  dreaming  of  the  bright  vision  of  the 
morning. 

She  has  a  great  weakness  for  good-looking  dudes, 
marshmallows,  peanuts  and  “tater”  pies.  If  the  first 
mentioned  articles  wish  to  gain  her  favor,  let  them  come 
well  supplied  with  all  the  others,  as  the  road  to  her  heart 
lies  through  her  mouth.  When  crow  is  found  missing 
her  beloved  “Cheva”  seeks  her  at  once  in  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  room,  for  here  she  is  often  known  to  loiter  in 
the  hope  of  getting  a  stray  cracker  or  an  apple.  When 
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in  one  of  her  “ tantrums”  she  is  an  object  to  be  feared. 
With  blazing  eyes  and  snapping  bill,  she  is  indeed  a  fit 
subject  to  inspire  the  brush  of  the  bravest  artist.  This 
“ bird  of  ill-omen”  expects  some  day,  though  able  now 
only  to  caw  and  screech,  to  astonish  the  world  by  appear¬ 
ing  as  a  second  Patti  or  Melba. 

vNow,  if  you  have  any  desire  whatever,  and  of  course 
you  have,  to  be  presented  to  our  •‘Crow,”  any  one  in  G. 
F.  C.  will  deem  it  a  great  pleasure  to  introduce  you  to 
her.  But,  “forewarned  is  forearmed”  you  know,  so  if 
you  wish  to  leave  behind  you  something  more  substan¬ 
tial  than  a  name,  you  would  better  come  with  your  life 
insured,  for  the  killing  glance  of  her  heavenly  orbs  is 
very  destructive  to  human  hearts. 

Eva  M.  Williams. 


REVERIES  OF  A  MAID. 


Moonlight,  moonlight,  floods  and  floods  of  it ;  lilies, 
roses  and  jasmine  fling  their  sweetness  far  on  the  sum¬ 
mer  air.  In  the  distance  floats  the  sweet  sad  strains  of 
“Miserere”  from  the  famous  opera  of  “II  Trovatore”  and 
I  put  my  head  in  my  hands,  thinking  how  well  the  words, 
“I  have  sighed  to  rest,’  ’  express  my  feelings.  It  seems 
strange,  very  strange,  that  one  so  young  as  I  should  seem 
so  heavy  hearted.  I  lean  my  head  against  the  white 
pillar  and  drink  in  the  intoxication  of  it  all,  the  moon¬ 
light,  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  with  a  momentary 
sense  of  delight,  but  as  the  music  wails  forth  again  I 
fling  myself  on  the  floor  and  weep  as  only  people  of  my 
passionate  nature  can  weep,  when  the  soul  seems  to  melt 
away  into  tears  and  life  seems  only  a  long  dreary  road 
without  flowers. 
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The  hours  pass,  the  moon  sends  down  her  silver  beams, 
and,  shining  through  the  trees,  flecks  the  earth  below 
with  patches  of  soft  sweet  light. 

Suddenly  some  one  comes  up  and  takes  my  hands  from 
my  face  and  tries  to  look  into  my  eyes.  But  I  snatch 
myself  loose  from  his  hold  and  gaze  far  across  the  shadowy 
hills,  not  so  much  as  deigning  to  look  at  him.  He  pleacTs 
in  a  passionate  voice  that  I  will  but  speak  to  him  once, 
that  I  will  only  say  I  trust  him  and  believe  in  him,  to 
all  of  which  I  give  no  heed.  At  last  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer  and  burst  out,  “Go,  leave  me.  You  are  no  longer 
worthy  of  the  look  of  a  pure  woman.”  Then  disregard¬ 
ing  all  pleadings,  spurning  all  explanations  I  sweep  by 
him  and  into  the  house,  closing  the  door  in  his  face. 

Once  in  my  room  I  abandon  myself  to  wild  paroxysms 
of  weeping.  Then  I  throw  myself  before  the  window, 
put  my  throbbing  head  on  a  cushion  and  try  to  think 
calmly  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  months,  but  that  is 
well-nigh  impossible,  for,  through  it  all,  I  see  his  face, 
miserable  as  my  own  must  have  been,  and  hear  his  voice, 
low  and  tender,  with  love’s  sweetness  through  it  all. 

I  have  known  him  only  a  short  time,  but  to  his  good¬ 
ness  and  purity  my  heart  has  laid  down  its  arms  will¬ 
ingly.  We  were  happy,  he  and  I,  and  in  our  eyes  all 
the  world  was  bright  and  beautiful — as  it  always  is  to 
lovers  in  the  first  glow  of  their  happiness.  Ah  !  the 
happy  moments  we  spent  in  radiant  dreams  of  the  future  ; 
dreams  in  which  there  was  never  a  cloud  to  dim  the 
brightness  of  our  sky.  One  day  he  came  to  me  quite 
pale  and  said  he  had  been  called  away  on  business  which 
he  could  not  then  explain  and  begged  me  to  be  brave  and 
true  until  he  came  back  again,  which  might  not.  be  for 
some  time.  At  the  last  moment  he  took  my  hand  in  his 
and  said  :  “Dearest,  promise  me  that  whatever  may  come, 
you  will  always  trust  in  me  and  believe  that  in  all  things 
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I  did  what  I  thought  my  duty.”  I  promised,  of  course, 
for  then  I  trusted  him  implicitly.  Soon  he  was  gone  and 
I  stood  bewildered  at  the  sudden  turn  of  events,  hardly 
knowing  what  to  think  and  with  but  one  clear  idea,  and 
that  was  that  he  had  gone  and  was  in  trouble.  But, 
women  can  only  wrait  and  weep,  and  so,  after  a  few  days 
of  silence,  I  learned  the  cause  of  his  sudden  departure. 
Then  came  the  stories  of  the  crimes  he  had  committed — 
he  whom  I  held  so  brave  and  true,  so  worthy  of  love  and 
respect.  Ah  !  it  was  enough  to  try  the  faith  of  any  woman , 
and  was  it  any  wonder  that  I,  too,  under  overwhelming 
proofs,  should  lose  confidence  in  my  lover?  He  had  not 
been  seen  since  the  night  he  had  bidden  me  adieu,  and 
this  fact  in  itself  lowered  him  more  in  my  eyes  than  if 
he  had  bravely  taken  the  consequences  of  his  crime,  but  to 
be  a  coward,  to  flee  from  just  punishment,  is  more  than 
even  I  can  endure. 

Many  days  have  passed  since  then,  people  have,  to  some 
degree,  recovered  from  the  shock  that  the  news  that 
Philip  Wayne  was  a  forger  and  a  thief  produced  ;  but  I,  I 
suffer  always,  my  heart  knows  no  peace.  Forever  my  life 
will  be  blank,  at  least  of  all  love,  but  may  God  help  me 
to  make  some  use  of  my  existence  and  not  utterly  waste 
it.  To-night  he  came  back  to  me  from  I  know  not  where, 
but  I  have  treated  him  with  the  scorn  and  indifference 
he  deserves.  It  was  hard  to  do,  for  I  love  him  still ;  yes, 
love  him  with  all  the  strength  of  my  being  and  shall  love 
him  till  the  end.  At  this  thought  I  again  give  way  to 
passionate  weeping,  wishing,  although  I  have  a  vague 
consciousness  that  I  am  sinning,  that  I  could  die  and  end 
all  this  misery. 

By  and  by  I  can  weep  no  more,  the  fountain  of  my 
tears  is  exhausted,  but  misery,  alas  !  does  not  cease  with 
tears.  My  soul  is  torn  with  conflicting  emotions,  the 
prospect  of  my  future  life  stretches  before  me,  dull  and 
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dreary.  In  my  present  trouble  I  can  see  no  brightness, 
the  glowing  lamp  of  Hope  has  suddenly  gone  out  and  I 
am  left  terrified  and  helpless,  knowing  not  whither  to 
turn. 

But  as  the  night  wears  on  and  the  stars  begin  to  fade 

I  remember  that  after  all  I  am  not  left  alone,  that  there 

is  a  Friend  whose  love  is  greater  than  the  love  of  all 

others  and  at  that  remembrance  1113^  soul  lifts  itself  in 

one  almighty  cry,  “My  Father,  my  Father,”  and  at  last 

the  troubled  heart  finds  peace. 

********* 

The  woods  are  clad  now  in  autumn  splendor,  red,  yel¬ 
low  and  brown  dance  in  the  golden  sunlight.  The  soft, 
balmy  zephyrs  of  the  sweet  Indian  summer  rustle  among 
the  dry  corn-stalks  ;  the  hills  lie  hazy  and  dim  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  All  is  beautiful,  but  above  everything  else  the 
trees,  the  beautiful,  beautiful  trees.  How  much  I  love 
them,  how  much  a  part  of  my  life  they  are!  I  never 
tire  of  looking  at  them,  in  spring,  in  summer  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  autumn  my  soul  revels  in  their  beauties ; 
they  always  appear  to  me  as  creatures  of  like  passions 
and  feelings  as  we  are. 

To-day  I  stand  and  look  at  the  ga}^  dresses  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  has  decked  them  in  and  think  how  soon  my  beauti¬ 
ful  friends  will  be  only  bare  skeletons,  stretching  out  their 
arms  and  moaning  in  the  winter  wind.  Somehow  I  am 
reminded  of  that  summer  night  a  few  short  months  ago 
and  the  pain  and  torture  of  it  brings  tears  to  my  eyes  in 
pity  for  myself.  I  have  found  that  after  all  I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  live  for,  if  not  for  myself  then  for  others,  and  I 
am  happy  with  a  certain  kind  of  happiness,  in  trying  to 
brighten  the  lives  of  those  whose  sufferings  are  greater 
than  mine. 

After  all  my  dear  Philip  is  innocent,  it  was  his  brother, 
his  only  brother  who  was  the  guilty  one,  and  Philip, 
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knowing  it,  took  the  burden  of  the  sin  on  himself. 
Everything  has  been  explained  and  nothing  he  did  takes 
one  iota  from  the  glory  of  his  sacrifice.  It  was  grandly 
heroic,  a  deed  unsurpassed  by  the  bravest  act  of  any 
warrior  and  yet  I  am  only  farther  from  him,  my  life  more 
separated  from  his  than  when  I  believed  him  guilty.  I 
who  distrusted  him  and  failed  him  in  his  hour  of  greatest 
need,  am  not  worthy  of  his  love  and  though  I  love  him 
now  and  always  shall  I  can  never  atone  for  the  wrong  I 
did  that  great  and  noble  heart.  He  has  gone  away,  to 
Australia,  I  think,  but  before  his  departure  he  wrote  me 
a  note,  only  a  few  lines,  which  said  that  when  he  came 
back  again  he  hoped  that  all  remembrance  of  the  sad 
things  which  had  recently  happened  would  have  drifted 
away  and  that  I  would  be  ready  to  give  him  the  love  and 
trust  of  former  days.  Oh,  my  Philip  !  That  has  already 
come  back,  I  am  willing  to  die  for  you,  but  I  can  never, 
never,  wrong  you  so  much  as  even,  for  one  moment,  to 
take  back  as  a  lover  one  whom  I  once  distrusted  so.  I 
must  pay  the  penalty  of  my  faithlessness  and  I  must  pay 
it  alone  and  in  silence. 

The  sun  shines  on,  the  gay  leaves  rustle,  there  is  peace  . 
everywhere.  Even  in  my  heart,  the  peace  which  comes 
from  the  consciousness  of  doing  my  duty.  And  as  I  walk 
along  the  bare  path,  gazing  at  the  beautiful  scene 
around,  my  spirit  filled  with  the  intoxication  with  which 
nature  always  fills  it  and  which  even  grief  cannot  take 
away,  there  comes  into  my  mind  a  few  words  of  one  of 
Jean  Ingelow’s  most  beautiful  poems  : 

“But  perhaps  I  shall  see  thee  and  meet  thee  again 
When  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead.” 

All !  there  is  consolation  even  in  that. 

*  *  ******* 

The  joy  bells  of  Xmas  ring  out  on  the  frosty  air ;  the 
sun  shines  down  on  the  drifted  snow,  making  it  sparkle 
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and  shimmer  like  the  diamonds  in  the  coronet  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  woman.  The  trees,  my  trees,  this  morning  are 
robed  in  priceless  mantles  of  ermine,  under  the  weight 
of  which  their  branches  bend  almost  to  the  ground.  The 
evergreens  are  powdered  over  with  a  sprinkling  of  spark¬ 
ling  snow,  through  which  their  greenness  peeps,  a  re¬ 
minder  of  summer  days.  Overhead  the  sky  has  a  tint  of 

V 

blue,  which  in  places  shades  off  into  pearl  gray.  Snow 
•  birds  hop  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  trees, ever  and  anon 
flying  down  upon  the  snow  with  sweet  twitterings,  to 
take  into  their  little  bills  the  crumbs  left  there  by  kind 
hands. 

Within  all  is  confusion  and  noise  as  we  make  ready 
for  the  long  ride  to  the  church,  for  my  father  always 
expects  the  whole  family  to  attend  the  Christmas  service. 

There  is  much  to  do,  for  since  mvdear  mother’s  death 
some  months  since  the  care  of  home  and  children  has 
fallen  to  my  lot.  At  last  all  is  ready  and  we  are  soon 
flying  along  the  snow-covered  road,  the  little  ones  chat¬ 
ting  like  magpies  and  the  older  ones  keeping  up  a  con¬ 
versation  among  themselves.  The  church  is  soon  reached, 
and  as  we  sit  in  the  dimly-liglited  edifice  my  thoughts 
wander  back  to  other  things,  known  and  felt  only  to  my¬ 
self.  When  the  sermon  is  overall  troop  out,  but  I  linger 
behind  for  just  one  moment  to  arrange  a  wreath  of  ever¬ 
green,  which  seemed  near  falling.  Suddenly  I  hear  some¬ 
one  behind  me  saying,  very  softly,  “Laura!”  I  turn 
and  the  next  minute  lie  has  both  my  hands  in  his  and  I 
am  crying  as  if  my  heart  will  break  and  he  is  comfort¬ 
ing  me.  I  hear  him  say,  as  in  a  dream,  that  at  last  he 
has  his  sweetheart  again,  trusting  and  loving  as  ever.  He 
does  not  seem  to  listen  to  my  incoherent  hysterical  words 
about  duty  ;  he  only  takes  me  closer  to  him  and  in  a 
firm  voice  says,  “I  left  you  a  foolish  child,  dearest;  I 
have  found  you  a  woman  true  and  noble.  I  know  how 
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brave  you  have  been,  and  God  knows  that  I  love  you 
better  now  than  I  did  then.  Do  you  trust  me  enough 
now  to  be  my  wife?” 

Of  course  I  say  yes,  for  oh  !  I  have  suffered  so  much 
in  the  last  ten  years.  And,  then,  as  he  kisses  me,  my 
brave,  true  love,  all  is  forgotten,  all  forgiven,  and  there 
is,  indeed,  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

Eva  Heitman. 


CHRISTMAS  CUSTOMS. 


The  beautiful  observance  of  the  25th  of  December  as 
a  holiday  to  celebrate  throughout  all  Christendom  the 
nativity  of  the  Saviour  dates  back  to  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ.  Before  this  time  there  had  been  no  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  day  observed,  not  even  in  the  month,  for 
May,  April  and  January  had  been  set  apart  by  different 
Churches.  Perhaps  the  chief  cause  that  fixed  the  date 
on  December  25th  was  that  the  heathen  nations,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  believed  the  winter  solstace  to  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  period  of  the  year,  as  Nature  and  the  gods  received 
newr  life  and  power  at  this  time. 

The  name  Christmas  comes  from  the  “Mass  of  Christ,” 
an  especial  mass  celebrated  on  that  day  in  the  primitive 
Church. 

The  old  custom  of  having  religious  service  on  Christ¬ 
mas  day  has  passed  away — :the  Roman  Catholic  and  a  few 
other  Churches  excepted — and  the  day  is  now  kept  as  a 
day  of  feasting  and  rejoicing. 

Many  of  our  Christmas  customs  date  back  from  the 
Druids  of  old,  a  people  who  knew  not  Christ.  The  Saxons 
feasted  in  honor  of  Thor,  the  Teutons  in  honor  of  Freyer, 
or  Fro,  the  sun-god,  when  he  awoke  and  again  lighted 
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his  wheel,  and  as  the  brave  Norsemen  sang  to  the  Christ¬ 
mas  boar  head,  so  did  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers.  Some 
think,  perhaps,  the  reason  that  the  boar’s  head  was  the 
dish  of  honor  at  this  time  was  because  a  boar  drew  Frey- 
er’s  ship,  “  Skidbladnir,”  over  the  land,  casting  a  light 
over  all  the  dark  places  by  his  golden  bristles. 

Decorating  with  branches  of  evergreen  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  ever  since  the  Jews’  “Feast  of  Tabernacles,’  ’  a  feast 
similar  to  our  Christmas.  Bays,  holly  and  ivy  were 
prized  by  the  Saxons  more  than  any  other  evergreen. 

When  we  see  the  mistletoe  it  carries  us  back  to  a  pict¬ 
ure  of  the  ancient  Druids,  as  they  went  annually  all 
dressed  in  white, with  golden  sickle  in  hand,  moving  along 
with  measured  tread  to  the  place  where  the  sacred  plant 
was  to  be  detatched.  Human  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
this  mystical  plant,  that  was  supposed  to  keep  off  the 
witches  and  to  seal  the  fate  for  a  whole  year  of  the  hap¬ 
less  maiden  who  failed  to  be  kissed  under  its  branches. 
In  our  own  country  it  has  often  been  used  as  a  means  of 
fortune-telling,  by  placing  two  leaves,  after  having  named 
them  before  the  blazing  fire,  and  as  they  moved  nearer 
together,  or  farther  apart,  it  was  the  old  story,  “He  loves 
me,  he  loves  me  not.” 

There  was,  also,  an  old  belief  that  the  crowing  of  the 
cock  would  drive  away  evil  spirits,  but  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  the  bells  were  tolled  Christmas  eve,  for  it  was 
believed  the  devil  died  when  Christ  was  born,  the  very, 
time  the  Puritans  thought  him  most  active.  There  were 
many  more  old  superstitious  beliefs,  such  as  the  singing 
of  the  bees,  the  kneeling  of  the  cattle  in  honor  of  the 
manger,  and  the  sheep  marching  in  solemn  procession  to 
commemorate  the  visit  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds. 

In  England  the  Christmas  festival  lasted  from  Decem¬ 
ber  25  to  January  6.  The  preparations  were  very  exten¬ 
sive.  Christmas  eve  the  Yule-log  was  conveyed  from  the 
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forest  with  much  merriment.  Every  passerby  must  salute 
it,  for  he  believed  it  brought  happiness  to  all,  and  in  its 
flames  would  be  burned  out  old  injuries  and  hearrtaches. 
After  it  had  been  saluted  by  the  family  and  a  Yule  song 
sung,  they  all  drank  “A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year.” 

In  Oxfordshire  it  was  customary  for  the  maid-servant 
to  ask  the  man  for  ivy  to  be  used  for  decorating  purposes  ; 
if  he  refused  or  neglected  it,  a  pair  of  his  trousers  were 
stolen  and  nailed  upon  the  gateway. 

Many  and  varied  were  the  preparations  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner.  An  ordinary  dinner  consisted  of  thirty-two 
dishes.  The  boar’s  head  was  considered  a  very  dainty 
dish,  “fit  to  set  before  the  king,”  and  thought  to  be  very 
proper  to  serve  at  the  feast  given  in  honor  of  the  birth  of 
the  “King  of  Kings.’’  It  was  ornamented  with  flowers 
and  ribbons,  and  an  apple  or  an  orange  was  placed  in  its 
mouth . 

In  Germany  we  find  the  origin  of  the  Christmas  tree. 
The  early  missionaries  to  that  country,  in  order  to  con¬ 
vert  the  people,  encouraged  merrymaking  at  Christmas 
time  and  unanimously  adopted  the  German  custom  of 
decorating  their  homes  with  a  small  evergreen,  placed 
over  each  door.  This  early  custom  has  given  way  to  the 
more  beautiful  one,  that  of  placing  a  small  tree  on  a  table 
before  the  window,  filled  with  bon-bons  and  lighted  with 
tapers.  As  a  separate  family  occupies  each  floor,  the 
passerby  can  sometimes  see  three  trees  in  one  house 
through  the  open  windows. 

While  the  children  of  Germany  and  Russia  are  receiv¬ 
ing  their  presents  from  the  table  under  the  Christmas 
tree,  the  children  of  Holland,  Spain  and  France  are 
delighted  to  find  their  wooden  shoes  filled  with  sweet¬ 
meats.  In  Italy  the  urn  takes  the  place  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree,  and  in  Switzerland  and  America  the  children 
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rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  evergreen,  brilliantly 
lighted  and  filled  with  all  manner  of  presents.  The  lit¬ 
tle  ones  of  America  are  doubly  blessed,  for  on  Christmas 
eve  a  tiny  stocking  is  hung  beside  the  open  fireplace  for 
each  child,  and  they  dance  off  to  bed  and  to  pleasant 
dreams,  filled  with  bright  visions  of  Santa  Claus  coming 
from  the  mysterious  snowy  regions  of  the  North,  with 
clatter  of  reindeer  arid  merry  jingle  of  Christmas  bells  ; 
on,  on,  right  down  the  chimney  to  fill  each  little  stock¬ 
ing  with  good  things  from  his  bountiful  store.  Thus 
Santa  Claus  brings  cheer  to  many  hearts.-  So,  “Merry 
Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good-night.” 

Bessie  McMasters. 
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The  Seniors  can  now  be  seen  arrayed  in  caps  and 
gowns. 

* *  *  * 

Miss  Ethel  Blalock  enjoyed  a  visit  from  her  brother 
recently. 

*  *  * 

What  is  the  attraction  in  G.  F.  C.  for  a  “well-digger?” 
It  must  be  Physical  Culture. 

^k  ^k  * 

Misses  Eva  and  Mabel  Heitman  enjoyed  an  unexpected 
visit  from  their  father  a  few  days  since. 

*  * 

Miss  Cora  Smoot's  visit  from  her  “Bud  Lee”  brought 
smiles  to  her  face  arid  songs  to  her  soul. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Goff  made  a  flying  visit  to  G.  F.  C.,  much 
to  the  delight  of  his  two  daughters,  Martha  and  Lillie. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lucv  Bowden  has  had  more  than  her  share  of 
*/ 

joy  recently.  Three  of  her  brothers  have  been  to  see 
her. 

Dr.  Peacock  and  Professor  Smoot  attended  Conference 
at  Winston,  N.  C.,  and,  of  course,  were  greatly  missed 
by  all  of  us. 

*  ^k  * 

Mr.  Curtis  Muse  took  supper  with  his  sister,  Myrtie, 
sometime  ago.  No  need  to  say  in  what  direction  all  eyes 
were  turned  that  night. 
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Miss  Long  was  charmed  to  have  with  her  on  Novem¬ 
ber  13  Miss  Etta  Stockard,  who  is  a  proficient  teacher  in 
Greensboro  Graded  Schools. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mary  Ferree  was  made  exceedingly  happy  not 
long  ago  by  a  visit  from  her  mother  and  sister,  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Ferree  and  Mrs.  Ferd.  Ingold. 

*  *  * 

The  bright  face  and  winning  manners  of  Miss  Annie 
Barnes,  who  recently  made  Miss  Moore  a  visit,  won  for 
her  many  friends  among  the  girls. 

*  *  * 

What  wrong  have  our  teachers  done  that  they  should 
be  so  severely  punished?  One  of  them  is  now  nursing 
a  sprained  ankle,  another  a  badly  hurt  arm. 

Miss  Lizzie  Wynne,  accompanied  by  Misses  Myrtle 
Chatham  and  Kate  Gwyn,  spent  several  days  at  her  home 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  during  the  recent  State  Fair. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Peacock  has  been  very  considerate,  he  allowed  the 
girls  to  see  the  Chrysanthemum  Show,  the  Educated 
Horse  and  “North  Carolina  on  Wheels,”  all  in  one  week. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Sallie  Fearington  spent  several  hours  with  her 
sister,  Jennie,  as  she  went  up  to  the  Winston  Fair.  All 
were  glad  to  see  her  and  wished  that  she  might  remain. 

•  ^ 

All  eyes  are  now  turned  with  the  deepest  pity  upon 
Professor  Smoot.  Mrs.  Smoot  is  visiting  her  mother  in 
Wilmington  and  says  she  will  remain  there  two  whole 
weeks. 
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What  generous  hearts  our  teachers  must  have  (towards 
each  other)  !  One  Saturday  evening  lately  they  once 
more  feasted  at  an  oyster  supper  given  by  Misses  Sneed 
and  Moore. 

*  *  * 

It  seemed  like  “ye  olden  times”  when  the  merry  laugh¬ 
ter  of  Miss  Carrie  Hendren,  student  of  ’97,  was  heard  to 
ring  in  the  “ classic  halls”  of  G.  F.  C.  Carrie  was  on  her 
way  to  attend  the  Tobacco  Fair,  and  only  spent  a  few 
short  hours  with  us. 

*  *  * 

A  fewT  weeks  ago  Dr.  Kilgo  left  his  “noisy  lads”  long 
enough  to  spend  a  Sunday  with  us,  their  “cousins”  of 
the  fairer  sex.  He  gave  us  a  very  interesting  talk  at 
Sunday  School,  which  was  followed  by  a  most  excellent 
sermon  in  the  evening. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Smoot  chaperoned  Misses  Sneed  and  Carr 
to  the  Winston  Fair.  Quite  a  number  of  our  girls  were 
there,  also,  and  were  charmed  with  the  wonderful  sights 
that  faced  them  at  every  turn.  Ask  Lola  and  Mattie  why 
they  only  took  a  “glimpse.” 

*  *  * 

The  hearts  of  many  of  the  girls  were  made  jubilant  not 
long  ago,  since  their  fathers,  being  members  of  the  West¬ 
ern  North  Carolina  Conference,  found  it  convenient  to 
see  their  daughters  as  they  passed  through  Greensboro 
en  route  to  the  “Twin-City,”  where  the  said  Conference 
convened  on  the  16tli  of  November. 

*  * 

An  enthusiastic  foot-ball  player,  Mr.  Wade  Oldham, 
of  the  Mebane  team,  who  was  on  his  way  home  from  a 
game  with  Oak  Ridge,  spent  the  evening  of  the  12th  of 
November  with  his  cousin,  Miss  Jennie  Webb.  He  also 
saw  several  others  of  his  acquaintances  and  was  indeed 
“center  rush’  *  in  the  parlor,  if  not  on  the  ball  ground. 
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One  evening  in  October  Misses  Brown  and  Dunlap 
entertained  quite  a  number  of  their  schoolmates  at  a 
“Fink  Tea.”  Conversation  led  the  time  a  merry  chase 
and  a  very  delectable  lunch  was  served.  Misses  Brown 
and  Dunlap  proved  charming  hostesses  and  their  friends 
will  long  remember  the  pleasant  evening  spent  in  their 
room.  It  was  with  deep  regret  that  soon  after  we  had 
to  say  “good-bye”  to  Miss  Brown,  who  was  taken  to  her 
home  in  Concord  on  account  of  her  illness. 

A  turkey,  the  forerunner  of  Thanksgiving,  found  a 
pathway  to  Mrs.  Shelton’s  door  recently.  (Ah  !  fortun¬ 
ate  lady  !)  At  first  her  heart  was  filled  with  joy  at  the 
sight  of  a  fowl  so  plump  ;  but  alas  !  she  was  no  house¬ 
keeper  and  the  mysterious  art  of  carving  was  a  mighty 
riddle  to  her.  At  last  giving  up  in  despair,  she  cast  her 
treasure  at  Mrs.  Long’s  feet  and  begged  relief  from  so 
great  a  responsibility.  You  may  know  the  turkey  was 
carved  and  the  teachers  enjoyed  a  delicious  treat. 

*  * 

TO  THE  BIRDS. 

Ah  !  ye  creatures  of  the  sky, 

Have  ye  soared  to  Heaven  so  high 
That  ye  heard  the  angel  throng 
And  are  trying  to  mock  their  song? 

Or,  are  thy  sweet  notes  of  love 
Only  the  echoes  from  above? 

Some  so  warble,  pipe  and  trill 
That  ye  make  my  heart  to  thrill, 

But  some  of  ye  sing  in  a  mournful  note, 

As  if  a  minor  chord  afloat 

Ye  caught  from  this  sinful  world  so  sad, 

And  changed  thy  songs  that  once  were  glad. 
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Miss  Fannie  Smith  is  teaching  at  Roland,  N.  C. 

* *  * 

Miss  Della  Walker  is  now  living  in  Richmond,  Va. 

*  * 

Miss  Rebecca  Murray  lives  at  Lake  Landing,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Bessie  Filly  aw  is  at  her  home  in  Wilmington. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Josephine  Adams  is  teaching  music  at  Monroe. 

* 

Mrs.  Mamie  Baird  Daniel  lives  at  Henderson,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Eleanor  Stanback  is  now  at  her  home  in  Trinity. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Annie  Maultsby ,  ’98,  is  visiting  in  Hamilton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Leigh  Dick  is  living  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Sallie  Carter,  of  Fairfield,  N.  C.,  is  now  in  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Carrie  Hendren,  of  Newberne,  is  visiting  in  Win¬ 
ston,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Bob  Harris,  nee  Miss  Della  White ,  lives  in  Wil¬ 
ton,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  Bob  Whitfield,  nee  Miss  Lela  Lyon,  lives  at  Frank- 
linton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Sam  Allen,  nee  Miss  Eva  Mahone,  lives  at  Hen¬ 
derson,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Hugh  Credle,  nee  Miss  Anna  Fisher,  lives  in  Lake 
Landing,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Lydie,  Bettie  and  Belle  Carter  live  at  Fairfield, 
North  Carolina. 

*  ^  # 

Mrs.  Allen  Midyette,  nee  Miss  Jennie  Carter,  lives  at 
Fairfield,  N.  C. 

#  * 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Puckett,  nee  Miss  Alice  Pell,  now  lives  in 
Pittsboro,  N.  C. 

*  ^  * 

Miss  Bessie  Everett  is  at  her  home  in  Rockingham, 
North  Carolina. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Foy,  nee  Miss  Lillian  Fowler,  ’96,  lives  in 
Maysville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  0.  P.  Shell,  nee  Miss  Callie  Avery,  lives  in  Dunn, 
North  Carolina. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Rufus  Aiken,  nee  Miss  Leonora  Hester,  ’79,  lives 
in  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Walter  Allen,  nee  Miss  Minnie  K.  Davis,  lives  at 
Middleburg,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  John  Paris,  nee  Miss  Bettie  Burwell,  ’82,  lives  at 
Oxford,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Charles  Crews,  nee  Miss  Carrie  Hunt,  lives  in 
Oxford,  N.  C, 
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Mrs.  Owen  Davis,  nee  Miss  Ella  Young,  lives  in  Hen¬ 
derson,  N.  C. 

*  *  *  * 

Mrs.  George  Swindell,  nee  Miss  Sallie  Baum,  lives  at 
Fairfield,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Rom.  Parker,  nee  Miss  Victoria  Hunt,  ’76,  lives 
at  Enfield,  N.  C. 

^ 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Gibbs,  nee  Miss  Kate  Mann,  lives  at  Mid¬ 
dleton,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Mrs.  F.  G.  James,  nee  Miss  Mangie  Cherry,  resides  at 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Mann,  nee  Miss  Lizzie  Murray,  lives  at 
Fairfield,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Roper,  nee  Miss  Lou  McKenzie,  lives  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Pet  way  Burwell,  nee  Miss  Annie  Taylor,  lives  at 
Warrenton,  N.  C. 

*  *  >K 

Mrs.  Scott  Parker,  nee  Miss  Lucy  Closs,  '75,  lives  at 
Henderson,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Westbrook,  of  Faison,  N.  C.,  is  visiting 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  ^ 

Mrs.  Dick  Boyd,  nee  Miss  Tempie  Burwell,  ’85,  lives 
at  Warrenton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Joe  Moss,  nee  Miss  Minnie  Barnard,  lives  in 
Henderson,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lizzie  Jones,  ’96,  has  been  on  a  pleasant  trip  to 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Mrs.  George  Watson,  nee  Miss  Lue  Murray,  lives  at 
Lake  Landing,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Janie  Bardin,  ’89,  of*  Charleston,  S.  C.,  has  been 
visiting  in  New  York. 

*  * 

Misses  Etta  Gibson  and  Maggie  Adams  are  at  their 
home  in  Gibson,  N.  C,. 

*  *  # 

Mrs.  Andrew  Buford,  nee  Miss  Carrie  Caldwell,  ’81, 
lives  at  Henderson,  N.  C. 

*  *  *■ 

Married,  at  Conway,  S.  C.,  the  15th  instant,  Miss  Lela 
Burroughs,  ’96,  to  Mr.  Buck. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Corinne  Chadwick,  of  Beaufort,  N.  C.,  is  taking 
a  course  in  music  at  Newberne,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Fannie  Walker,  of  Brown  Summit,  was  married 
to  Dr.  John  Haizlip  October  5,  1898. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mabel  Gray,  of  Winston,  N.  C.,  was  married  last 
month  to  Mr.  George  Tate,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Mrs.  Sydney  Alderman,  nee  Miss  Bessie  Sherrill,  lias 
gone  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  attend  the  marriage  of  her 
brother,  Dr.  Garland  Sherrill. 

*  *  * 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Col.  W.  A.  Johnston, 
father  of  Miss  Claude  Johnston,  ’96.  We  extend  our 

sympathies  to  the  bereaved  family. 

*  *  * 

We  are,  indeed,  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Misses 
Vivian  and  Erdine  Debnam’s  mother.  Our  sympathies 
are  extended  to  the  bereaved  family. 
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Exchange  Department. 


Notice  the  progress  made  by  the  American  magazine 
as  given  in  The  Collegian  in  an  article  by  that  name.  The 

student  who  is  careless  about  joining  a  society  would  be 
put  to  thinking  by  an  editorial,  “Why  Should  It  Be 
Thus?”  in  the  same  magazine. 

*  *  * 

The  Literary  Department  of  the  Wofford  College  Jour¬ 
nal  tends  to  incite  the  readers  to  a  greater  desire  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  South.  The  first  article  is  on  “South¬ 
ern  Literature,”  the  second  on  “Public  Libraries”  and 
the  third  is  “The  Need  of  Scientific  Societies  in  the 
South.”  The  last-mentioned  essay,  by  Robert  A.  Law, 
is  an  article  of  merit  and  well  worth  reading. 

*  *  * 

The  time  spent  in  reading  The  Archive  will  not  be 
wasted.  We  place  it  [near  the  head,  if  not]  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  magazines  in  this  State.  One  reason  for 
its  success  is  that  all  the  students  seem  to  be  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  and  are  willing  to  work  for  it.  We  cannot 
help  taking  pride  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  best  papers 
in  the  November  issue  was  written  by  a  graduate  of  G. 
F.  C.,  Miss  Mabel  Chadwick. 

*  *  * 

The  October  number  of  the  Davidson  College  Magazine 
is  a  good  one.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  is 
the  ‘  ‘  Iliad ,  ”  by  Professor  Harding.  He  dwells  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  study  of  Homer,  of  its  value  to  Greek,  and 
also  to  English  literature.  His  object  seems  to  be  to  instil 
into  every  student  a  desire  to  know  something  of  the  great 
poem.  Some  of  us  who  have  an  inclination  to  give  up 
trying  might  receive  a  fresh  impetus  from  “No  Pains, 
No  Gains,”  and  determine  to  work  harder  in  the  future. 
The  poems  of  this  magazine  deserve  credit,  also. 
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OTHERS  CAN’T.  Our 
Goods  the  best.  Our 
prices  the  lowest.  We 


are  always  glad  to  have 
you  price  our  goods. 


TOM  RICE  JEWELRY  COMPANY. 


PUBLIC  ANNOUNCEMENT.  ** 

We  announce  through  The  Message  our  Fall  Opening  of 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Dress  Goods  and  Carpets 

In  every  conceivable  weave  and  design.  All  new  styles,  with  trim¬ 
mings  to  match.  Newest  designs  and  styles  brought  out  this  season. 
We  are  paying  special  attention  to  our  LADIES’  CLOAK  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  this  season  and  are  showing  all  the  new  styles  'in 
Ladies’  Capes  and  Jackets  at  very  close  prices.  Our  SHOE 
DEPARTMENT  is  fulland  complete  with  all  the  latest  and  newest 
styles  in  Ladies’,  Gents’  and  Children’s  Footwear  from  the  best 
manufacturers  in  the  country.  Zeigler  Bros.  ’  Fine  Shoes  a  specialty. 
Our  CARPET  DEPARTMENT  is  complete  in  all  its  branches. 
Mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Send  for 
sample. 

JOHNSON  &  BORSSTT, 

206  and  208  South  Elm  Street. 

We  extend  a  special  invitation  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  all 
the  schools  and  colleges  to  call  on  us. 


Our  Line  of  Shoes 


this  season  are  unequaled  as  to  style, 
fit  and  durability.  We  carry  all  of 
the  latest  toes  and  newest  shapes,  all 
sizes  and  widths  from  A  to  E  E. 

Shrier’s  Exclusive  Shoe  Store, 


216  S.  Elm  Street. 
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E.  M.  ANDREWS 


i,  FURNITURE,  CARPETS, 
1  PIANOS  ANDDRGANS. 


FURNITURE:  The  largest  stock  of  Furniture  in  the  Carolinas. 
Everything  to  make  your  home  comfortable. 

CARPETS,  MATTINGS  AND  CURTAINS:  I  can  save  you 
money  on  Carpets,  Rugs.  Mattings,  Curtains  and  Draperies. 
I  guarantee  the  latest  styles  and  lowest  prices. 

MANTLES  AND  TILES:  I  keep  a  full  stock  of  fine  and  me¬ 
dium-priced  Mantles,  Tiles,  Hearths  and  Grates.  If  you  are 
building  or  repairing  your  home  I  can  furnish  these  supplies 
for  less  than  you  can  make  them. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS:  We  carry  the  largest  and  most 
complete  stock  of  Musical  Instruments  in  this  section.  Every 
Instrument  with  a  National  reputation  and  honesty  guaranteed. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  an  Instrument  and  give  you  the 
best.  Write  for  new  catalogues. 

E.  M.  ANDREWS,  Furniture,  Carpets,  Pianos  and  Organs, 

—  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

A  GOOD  CHANCE 


T o  Buy  .  • 

DRY  GOODS  AND  SHOES 

CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 

After  September  30th,  1898,  we  will  sell  strictly  for  CASH.  Our 
books  will  be  closed  and  our  prices  reduced  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  M.  HENDRIX  &  CO. 


DRY  GOODS  AND  SHOES. 


221  S.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


AFTER  SEEING  YOUR  DENTIST 


Tenney’s  Candies,  75c.  lb. 
Windsor  “  60c.  “ 

Steer’s  Chocolates,  40c.  “ 


SEE 


Lindau 

PHONE  56. 


•  • 


SWEET  ORANGES,  POTTED  MEATS,  CAKES, 

BANANAS,  CRACKERS,  .  PICKLES 

and  in  fact  everything  that  makes  your  mouth  water. 


L.  B.  LINDAU 
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Carolina  Shoe  Co., 

Up-to-Date 
Footwear . . 

Many  exclusive  styles  that  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere,  such  as  our  “Foot- 
Form”  and  “Men  Shaped  Shoes  for 
Ladies.”  We  cordially  solicit  your 
'patronage.  Phone  133. 

Carolina  Shoe  Co., 

S.  B.  NORRIS,  Mgr.  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


FRUITS _ _ 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 


John  J. 
Phoenix. 


FANCY  EATING  FRUITS, 
CALIFORNIA  PEACHES, 
FLORIDA  ORANGES, 
GRAPE  FRUIT 

and  other  Fruits  in  season. 


BREWSTER  MAVERICK.  JACOB  G.  WISSINGER. 

MAVERICK  &  WISSINGER, 


ENGRAVERS,  PRINTERS  AND  LITHOGRAPHERS. 


Diplomas,  Certificates,  Testimonials,  Bonds,  Certificates  of  Stock, 
Note  and  Letter  Heads,  Bill  Heads,  Checks,  Drafts,  Notes,  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Deposit,  Cards,  etc.  Commercial  Steam  Printing. 

176  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  Opp.  St.  Paul’s  Chapel. 


YOUNG  LADIES 

When  you  want  nice  Stationery,  Pretty  Pictures,  Mattings, 
Photograph  Frames,  Pretty  Books,  Booklets,  Art  Materials, 
Bibles,  Fancy  Articles,  Mirrors,  Fashionable  Pocket  Books 
and  Card  Cases,  etc.  We  have  just  purchased  Mr.  S.  L. 
Alderman’s  line  of  Moulding,  and  are  prepared  to  make 
frames  at  prices  to  suit.  Respectfully, 


WHARTON  BROTHERS, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 
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ALDERMAN’S  STI)  10 

is  one  of  the  first  places  you  want  to  visit  in  the  city 
of  Greensboro.  Go  there  for  best 

Photographs  and 
Photograph  Frames. 

Have  you  seefi  those  beautiful  Pastel  Miniatures? 
They  are  the  prettiest  small  colored  portraits  you 
ever  saw.  Permanent  and  not  expensive.  Be  sure 
to  get  one  for  Xmas.  You  will  find  the  place 

113L  EAST  MARKET  ST. 

The  Fishblate=Katz  Co., 

The  Modern  Outfitters 
for  Gentlemen  .... 

366  and  368  South  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


We  have  for  years  enjoyed  the  trade  and  confidence  of  the 
young  men  in  all  the  Colleges  in  the  purchase  of  theii* 

CLOTHING,  HATS,  GENTS’  FURNISHING  GOODS,  ETC. 

WE  PAY  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  STYLE 
AS  WELL  AS  QUALITY. 


CORRESPONDENCE  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
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COMMENCEMENT 
INVITATIONS — - 

PROGRAMS,  PRIZE  MEOALS  FOR  FIELD  SPORTS, 

> 

CLASS  PUNS, 
CLASS  ANNUALS. 

The  CHAS.  H. 

ELLIOTT 

COMPANY 

S.  W.  COR.  BROAD  and  RACE  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Toilet  Preparations. 


In  the  way  of  Toilet  Waters,  Pace  Cream  and  Complexion 
Lotions  we’ve  all  the  leading-  kinds.  You  may  have  some  particular 
preparation  which  you  have  always  used  and  know  to  be  good.  If 
we  haven’t  it  we’ll  get  it  for  you.  We’ve  a  Toilet  Lotion  that  we 
manufacture  and  we  know  that  it  contains  nothing  but  that  is  heal¬ 
ing  and  healthful  to  the  skin.  We’ve  sold  it  for  several  years  and 
its  large  sale  is  sufficient  testimonial  of  its  merit.  25c.  a  Bottle. 

HOWARD  GARDNER,  Druggist, 


Cor.  Opposite  Postoffice. 
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KINGAN  &  CO.^— l 

LIMITED.  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Pork  and  Beef  Packers. 

“RELIABLE”  BRAND, 

Highest  Grade  of  Smoked  Meats. 

Pure  Kettle  Rendered  Lard. 

Carry  a  full  line  of  Provisions  specially  selected  for  the 
Southern  trade.  Write  for  prices.  Wholesale  only. 


CASTNER,  CURRAN  &  BULLITT, 

General  Agents 

POCAHONTAS,  SEMI-BITUMINOUS,  SMOKELESS 

9 

Offices:  328  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  1  Broadway,  New  York;  70  Ivilhy 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  30  Main  St.,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Terry  Building,  Roanoke,  Va.;  Old 
Colony  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Board  of  Trade  Building.  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Neave 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  4  Frenchurch  Ave.,  London  England. 


CUT  FLOWERS,  ROQUETS... 

Window  and  House  Plants,  Floral  and  Funeral  Designs. 

Orders  for  75c.  and  up  delivered  to  College.  Phone  us  your 
orders  or  come  out  and  look  around.  Nice  two  mile  walk 
or  drive.  Largest  and  Oldest  Nursery  in  the  Stale.  1,000,000 
Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  &c.;  20,000  annual  orders.  Healthy 
Stock,  true  to  name.  Write  for  catalogue  and  give  us  an 
idea  of  your  wants.  Address 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY,  Pomona  Hill  Nurseries, 

POMONA,  N.  C. 


H.  H.  CARTLAND, 


AND  DEALER  IN 


Merchant 
X  ailor - — 


Fine  Cloths,  Cassimeres  and  Gents’  Furnishing  of  all  kinds. 

106  South  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


I 
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Hillinery. 

Mrs.  Nannie  C.  Weatherly 

lias  a  large  and  select  stock  of  Millinery 
and  Notions  to  show  you.  She  has 
added  to  her  stock  a  nice  lot  o.f 

JEWELRY, 

to  which  she  calls  your  attention.  The 
entire  stock  will  he  kept  up-to  date 
throughout  the  season.  Your  patron¬ 
age  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  10W  East  Market  St. 


C.  O.  FOR  BIS, 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

High  and  Medium-Grade 
FURNITURE. 

The  styles  are  all  in  the  latest  and  most 
artistic  designs,  and  prices  as  low  as 
the  lowest.  Call  and  look  through  the 
stock;  it  will  save  you  money. 

Near  P.  0.  118-120  E.  Market  St. 


THE  NEW  CHINA  STORE 

Headquarters  for  young- 
ladies  looking  for  .... 

Fancy  Novelties  and 
Christmas  Presents. 

D.  BENDHEIM  &  SONS, 

230  S.  Elm  St., 

are  headquarters  for  high-class 

DRESS  GOODS,  SILKS, 

Velvets,  Ladies’  Coats,  Capes, 
Ready-made  Skirts,  and  full  line 
Ladies’  and  Misses’  Furnishing 
Goods.  We  are  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving  new  novelties  in  our  line. 
Give  us  a  call. 


WE  HAVE  BY  FAR  THE  BEST  LINE  OF 

DRESS  GOODS.  NOTIONS  WRAPS 

ever  shown  in  the  city,  and  we  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  G.  F.  C.  people  to  make 
our  store  headquarters. 

Sample  Brown  Mercantile  Co. 


O’CONNOR’S-^ 

BAKERY  AND  RESTRAURANT. 

Fresh  Bread  and  Cakes  Daily. 

QUAIL  ON  TOAST. 

OYSTERS  SERVED  IN  EVERY  STYLE. 

JOHN  O’CONNOR,  1 1 1  South  Elm  Street. 
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ONE  OF  OUR  LEADERS 


We  have  certainly  the 
Greatest  and  Best  line  of 


Combination  Book-Cases, 
Ladies'  Desks, 

Music  Cabinets, 

Hall  Trees, 

China  Cases, 

Side  Boards, 

Extension  Tables, 

Dining  Chairs, 
Bed-room  Suites, 

Wardrobes,  ~ 

Center  Tables, 

Pictures, 

Easles, 

Curtain  Poles, 
Window  Shades. 


Picture  Frames  Made  to  Order. 


n.  j.  mcduffie, 


Furr)iture  aod  Undertaking 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 


F.  WEBER  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

eArtists  Material  ar\d  Drawing  Supplies, 


F.  Weber  &  Co.’s  Artists’  Oil  Colors  in  tubes,  canvas  and  academy  boards. 

F.  W.  &  Co.’s  Moist  Water  Colors  in  half  and  whole  pans,  tubes  and  glass  pots. 

F.  W.  &  Co.’s  Soft  and  Half-hard  Pastels,  China  Colors,  and  all  China 
Painting  Materials,  Tapestry  Canvas  and  full  line  of  studies. 

BRANCH  (  1125  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

{  708  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

HOUSES :  (  5  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Millinery 


This  line  is  complete  in  all  the  latest  styles  and  shades. 
Also  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Ribbons,  Handkerchiefs,  Gloves, 
Corsets,  and  Hose. 

Where? - — 

HINKLE  BROS.,  214  s.  elhst. 


DELICASIES  AND  LUXURIES  FOR  THE  TABLE  CAN  ALWAYS 

BE  FOUND  AT 


SCOTT’S 


Cor.  S.  Elm  and  Washington  Sts.,  Greensboro. 

The  finest  Olives,  Olive  Oil,  French  Sardines,  Imported  Pickles 
and  Preserves  to  be  found  in  the  State.  Visitors  in  the  city  are  es- 
picially  invited  to  call  at  our  store  and  inspect  our  stock  and  prices. 

J.  W.  SCOTT  &  CO., 

Up-to-date  Grocers. 


V 


STEELE-WEDELES  COMPANY 

Tea  and  Coffee  Importers, 


JOHN  d.  LUCAS, 

INSTITUTION  SALESMAN. 


CHICAGO,,  ILL. 


Send  Your  Picuture  and  Get  12  Miniature  Geras  of  Art  for  25  Cents. 

The  miniature  photo  we  copy  from  the  cabinet  and  card  size  photos  only  and 
make  no  change  in  the  picture  you  send  whatever.  Inclose  25c.  or  Postal  Order 
and  2-cent  stamp  for  return  mailing,  and  we  guarantee  to  return  to  you  One 
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THE  CAREER  OF  WALLENSTEIN. 


The  lives  of  all  great  men  prove  interesting  studies  and 
history  delights  to  record  the  heroic  deeds  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us.  But,  if  in  all  ages  of  the  world  any 
class  of  individuals  have  merited,  beyond  others,  honor, 
rewards  and  the  praise  and  admiration  of  mankind,  it  is 
those  who  have,  amidst  the  difficulties,  dangers  and  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  a  long  and  bloody  conquest,  led  their  army  to 
victory. 

Among  this  class  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the  present 
sketch  stands  prominent,  for  few  public  characters  in 
German  history  have  been  the  subject  of  more  heated  and 
excited  controversy  than  has  Albrecht  von  Wallenstein, 
and  few  generals  have  surpassed  him  in  the  power  which 
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he  possessed  of  drawing  men  to  his  side  and  inspiring 
them  with  confidence. 

Wallenstein  lived  during  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  which  struggle,  resulting  chiefly  from  the  religious 
troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century  ,  marked  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation.  The  early  successes  in  this  war  were 
due  chiefly  to  the  army  of  the  League,  which,  however, 
was  indirectly  controlled  by  Ferdinand,  who  had  been 
created  Emperor  of  Germany  soon  after  this  war  began. 

A  coalition  of  the  Protestant  power  with  his  most  active 
enemy,  Christian  IV.,  of  Denmark,  made  it  necessary  for 
Ferdinand  to  have  another  army  than  that  commanded 
by  Tilly  ;  soldiers  who  would  take  more  interest  in  the 
German  dynasty  were  needed  at  once.  Yet,  the  Imperial 
Treasury  was  so  empty  that  Ferdinand  could  not  afford  to 
pay  a  single  additional  regiment. 

It  was  in  this  crisis  that  Albrecht  von  Wallenstein, 
anxious  to  distinguish  himself  in  martial  deeds,  seized 
the  opportunity  presented  to  him  and  came  forward  to 
take  the  heavy  burdens  of  state  and  military  affairs  on 
his  own  shoulders. 

This  great  hero  was  born  September  15, 1583, in  Bohe¬ 
mia,  in  his  father’s  castle,  Hermaia,  and  from  his  earliest 
youth  he  showed  a  spirit  of  independence  and  haughtiness 
that  characterized  him  throughout  his  future  life.  These 
traits  in  his  character  were  displayed  at  the  early  age  of 
seven,  when  upon  one  occasion  his  mother  reproved  him 
he  cried  out  indignantly,  “  Why,  am  not  I  a  prince?  No¬ 
body  should  dare  lay  hands  on  me.”  At  another  time 
his  uncle  reproached  him  with  being  as  proud  as  a  prince, 
to  which  he  coolly  answered,  “What  is  not  may  yet  be.’’ 

While  a  boy  he  learned  to  believe  in  astrology,  and 
Seni  became,  in  his  later  life,  one  of  his  chief  counsellors  ; 
wherever  he  went  he  was  attended  by  his  most  trusted  as¬ 
trologers  and  when  perplexed  or  cast  down  he  consulted 
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them,  never  once  doubting  their  abilility  to  aid  him  in 
all  matters.  To  them  the  great  warrior,  treating  with 
contempt  all  human  opposition,  bowed  as  does  a  slave  to 
his  master.  He  imposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  all 
great  predictions  they  made  as  to  his  future  career. 

John  Kepler,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  all  astrono¬ 
mers,  as  well  as  astrologers,  discovered  that  at  the  birth 
of  Wallenstein  a  wonderful  influence  prevailed,  which 
declared  that  he  was  to  be  relentless,  merciless,  engaged 
in  endless  warfare,  in  which  he  was  to  be  ever  victorious. 
Thus  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  were  such  as  impel  . 
men  to  their  most  glorious  deeds. 

Moreover,  nature  was  extremely  liberal  and  endowed 
Wallenstein  with  singular  advantages.  In  person  he 
was  stately  and  commanding  ;  dark  hair  waved  around 
his  noble  forehead  and  his  bright  eyes  were  keen  and 
penetrating. 

Born  a  Bohemian  Protestant,  his  parents  entrusted  his 
education  to  the  Moravian  brotherhood  of  Koschum,  who, 
however,  had  but  little  influence  over  their  stubborn  and 
passionate  pupil.  Upon  being  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Albert 
Salvata,  who  sent  him  to  a  Jesuit  school  at  Omlutz,  where 
he  soon  exchanged  his  early  faith  for  that  of  his  teach¬ 
ers.  He  afterward  studied  at  the  universities  of  Altorf, 
Bologna  and  Padua.  In  spite  of  all  his  university  edu¬ 
cation,  he  was  accustomed  tosav  that  he  owed  all  he  knew 
to  a  Jesuit  father. 

Although  of  high  birth,  Wallenstein  was  poor,  and  soon 
two  great  desires  obtained  complete  possession  of  him. 
His  ambition  was  boundless  and  his  longing  for  wealth 
was  intense.  To  gratify  the  latter  passion  he  studied 
alchemy,  consulting  great  scientists,  thus  hoping  to  be 
able  to  change  “  dross  into  gold.”  At  the  same  time  the 
hopes  he  entertained  of  rising  to  positions  of  eminence  and 
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power  prompted  him  to  visit  astrologers  and  to  study  the 
stars. 

He  could  not  have  chosen  two  less  promising  pursuits, 
yet  he  was  only  following  the  fashion  of  the  age,  for 
alchemy  was  the  favorite  study  during  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  crucible  was  found  in  every  home — in  cot¬ 
tage  and  in  palace  alike.  King  Rudolph  carried  it  so  far 
as  to  lose  his  crown  rather  than  to  give  up  this  seemingly 
delightful  science.  The  study  of  the  stars  was  pursued 
with  no  less  enthusiasm,  the  kings  being  led  in  this  belief 
by  the  popes.  It  is  not,  therefore,  unnatural  that  Wal¬ 
lenstein  should  have  studied  alchemy  and  have  striven 
to  read  his  destiny  in  the  stars. 

His  love  of  wealth  iuduced  him  first  to  marry  a  rich 
widow,  who,  however,  soon  died.  He  then  married  an 
heiress,  daughter  of  Count  Herracli.  In  this  way,  and 
by  purchasing  confiscated  estates,  he  became  wealthy. 
Having  longed  for  riches  above  all  things  else,  for  a  time 
he  was  happy,  but  he  and  his  wife  were  not  congenial 
and  soon  little  peace  was  to  be  found  in  his  magnificence. 
His  manners  became  unattractive,  stern,  reserved  and 
gloomy  ;  his  love  of  wealth  grew  tenfold,  until  finally  his 
only  objects  in  life  were  to  accumulate  money  and  to  beat 
down  his  rivals. 

The  times  were  ripe  for  such  a  man,  and,  when  he  came 
forward  and  volunteered  to  raise  an  army  for  the  Imperial 
service  at  his  own  cost,  provided  he  should  have  full  con¬ 
trol,  Ferdinand  was  overjoyed  and  ordered  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men  to  be  enlisted  and  disciplined.  Wal¬ 
lenstein’s  words  on  this  occasion  were  extremely  charac¬ 
teristic,  “  Twenty  thousand  men  are  not  enough  .  My 
army  must  live  by  what  it  can  take.  I  must  have  fifty 
thousand  men,  and  then  I  can  do  what  I  want.”  The 
magic  of  his  name,  together  with  the  hope  of  plunder, 
drew  multitudes  of  adventurers  to  his  side  and  in  a  few 
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months  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
men,  with  whom  he  marched  first  to  the  Weser,  then  to  the 
Elbe,  where  he  wintered. 

In  the  spring  the  campaign  was  opened  by  Count  Mans¬ 
field,  Wallenstein’s  bravest  opponent,  who,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  a  junction  between  Tilley  and  Wallenstein, 
marched  against  the  latter,  and,  although  his  troops  were 
fewer  in  number,  he  took  his  position  at  the  Bridge  of 
Dessau,  where  he  entrenched  himself  in  full  view  of  the 
Imperial  camp. 

Here  W allenstein  met  him  and  ordered  a  charge,  though  * 
not  until  he  had  strongly  fortified  the  Bridge,  for  never 
in  his  whole  career  did  he  expose  his  soldiers  in  the  open 
field  if  he  could  possibly  do  otherwise.  A  terrible  battle 
ensued  ;  Mansfield  was  forced  to  flee  into  Transylvania 
and  Wallenstein,  who  had  gained  a  signal  victory ,  followed 
him  and  saw  him  die  broken  hearted  and  defeated. 

From  Dessau  Wallenstein  moved  as  swiftly  as  a  storm 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  He  conquered  half  of  Den¬ 
mark  and  Pomerania,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  great  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  empire  he  received  from  Ferdinand  the  duchy 
of  Mecklenburg  and  assumed  for  himself  the  title  of 
“Admiral  of  the  Baltic  Ocean.” 

He  had  taught  his  savage  soldiers  to  live  upon  the 
plunder  of  their  countrymen,  and  his  vast  host,  fed  by 
the  sack  of  towns  and  villages,  and  by  the  pillage  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  homes,  clung  to  their  chief  with  the  fidelity  of  a 
band  of  robbers.  Rapidly  he  swept  on  over  the  earth, 
the  rich  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  surrendered  at 
his  approach,  and,  thus  encouraged,  Wallenstein  decided 
to  cross  the  sea  and  conquer  Sweden.  Men  seeing  this 
merciless  Bohemian  surpass  them  all,  attributed  his  suc¬ 
cess  to  supernatural  powers. 

But,  at  this  moment  his  career  of  triumph  received  a 
severe  check  that  might  have  served  as  a  warning  that 
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there  was  a  power  more  terrible  than  even  the  guiding 
influence  of  the  stars.  The  city  of  Stralsund  on  the  Baltic, 
the  strongest  free  town  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  had 
dared  to  defy  some  of  his  commands  ;  the  citizens  vowed 
to  keep  him  at  bay  or  to  die  to  the  last  man  in  the  attempt. 
The  enraged  conqueror,  who  was  as  determined  as  they, 
and  as  sure  of  success,  is  said  to  have  cried,  “Though 
Straslund  be  linked  by  chains  to  heaven  above,  I  swear  it 
shall  fall.” 

But  weeks  passed  on  and  the  besiegers  were  beaten  back , 
twelve  hundred  of  Wallenstein’s  best  men  falling  in  the 
attack , and  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege  and  to  admit 
that  heaven  watched  over  the  free.  Failing  to  capture 
Stralsund  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Wallenstein, 
who  had  hoped  that  by  taking  and  thus  obtaining  free 
access  to  the  Baltic  he  might  be  able  to  make  the  emperor 
as  supreme  on  sea  as  he  seemed  to  be  on  land. 

Notwithstanding  this  backset,  the  Imperial  cause  pros¬ 
pered,  and  neither  Ferdinand  nor  his  generals  were  fear¬ 
ful  of  other  misfortunes.  On  the  contrary,  the  Emperor 
regarded  the  conquest  as  complete  and  issued  the  famous 
“Edict  of  Restitution,’’  which  declared  Protestantism 
must  cease  and  Catholicism  rule  supreme.  All  Southern 
German v  was  in  favor  of  this  decree.  Never  was  a  meas- 

i/  / 

ure  carried  into  effect  by  more  willing  hands. 

Now  the  Emperor  began  to  rule  as  a  tyrant.  The  estates 
of  the  Protestants  were  confiscated  and  much  of  their 
money  was  given  by  Ferdinand  to  his  favorites  ;  indeed, 
his  despotism  grew  so  extreme  that  even  the  Catholics 
began  to  turn  against  him. 

Severe  as  was  the  tyranny  of  the  Emperor,  that  of  Wal¬ 
lenstein  was  more  so.  He  declared  that  the  National  Diet 
should  be  abolished  and  that  Germany  ought  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  as  were  Spain  and  France — by  an  absolute  ruler. 
This  declaration  excited  the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  Catli- 
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olic  princes.  He,  however,  cared  no  more  for  prince  than 
for  peasant  and  oppressed  alike  his  rights  of  sovereigns 
and  of  subjects. 

The  suffering  which  resulted  from  his  cruel  sway  was 
horrible,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  words,  “Some  sub¬ 
jects  had  been  driven  to  feed  upon  grass  and  leaves  of 
trees.  Cases  had  occurred  in  which  starving  wretches 
had  maintained  life  by  devouring  human  flesh.  A  woman 
had  been  known  to  feed  upon  her  own  child.”  When  such 
tales  as  these  were  poured  into  the  ears  of  the  Emperor,  is 
it  strange  that  clamors  swelled  loudly  from  many  tongues  . 
for  the  dismissal  of  this  “  prince’s  scourge  and  soldiers 
idol?”  as  Wallenstein  was  aptly  styled. 

Ferdinand,  however,  knew  well  the  value  of  Wallen¬ 
stein’s  services,  and  at  first  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
loud  complaints  arising  from  every  side,  he  endeavored 
to  sustain  his  general.  But  he  was  being  threatened  on 
every  hand.  Both  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  urging 
heavy  charges  against  Wallenstein,  and,  finally  influ¬ 
enced,  partly  by  fear  but  more  largely  by  jealous}7,  Fer¬ 
dinand  consented  to  move  the  Duke  from  command.  In 
so  doing  he  acted  against  the  advice  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  regarded  Wallenstein  as  their  strongest  ally  against 
the  French. 

With  his  powerful  army  Wallenstein  might  have  resisted 
the  Emperor  and  swept  away  not  only  the  empire  itself, 
but  also  its  head  ;  instead  of  which,  powerful  and  ambi¬ 
tious  as  he  was,  he  accepted  his  fate  cheerfully,  relying 
on  the  promise  of  his  favorite  astrologer,  who  declared 
his  “  star  to  be  only  temporarily  eclipsed  and  that  it  would 
soon  shine  forth  with  far  greater  luster,”  he  calmly  retired 
to  Prague,  where  he  lived  in  a  magnificent  palace,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  barons,  knights  and  the  principal  officers  of 
his  army.  Yet,  when  his  well-disciplined  army  was  dis¬ 
banded,  he  could  not  forbear  exclaiming,  “  The  Emperor 
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is  casting  away  the  richest  jewel  of  his  crown.”  His 
love  of  gain  was  still  insatiable  and  he  spent  his  leisure 
hours  by  adding  to  his  enormous  wealth. 

Although  he  retired  willingly,  there  was  always  some 
spark  ol  revenge  still  smouldering  in  his  soul  against  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  to  whom  he  attributed  his  disgrace. 
This  caused  him  to  become  gloomy  and  his  motto  seems 
to  have  been,  ‘‘If  speech  is  silver  silence  is  gold.” 

Now,  his  onlv  comfort  was  in  the  stars.  Thus  it  was 
Wallenstein’s  lot,  as  has  been  the  lot  of  many  other  proud 
monarchs,  to  witness  the  departure  of  his  own  glory.  He 
has  seen  the  “  faded  leaves  fall  from  his  withered  and 
scentless  wreath,  once  perfumed  by  the  love  and  honor 
of  his  countryman.  Yesterday  he  sat  in  regal  attire, 
swaying  his  scepter  over  a  mighty  kingdom  ;  to-day  an¬ 
other  rules  and  he  obeys.” 

“But  yesterday  the  word  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world;  now  lies  he  there 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.” 

Wallenstein  was  dismissed  from  command  just  at  the 
moment  when,  as  future  events  proved,  his  services  were 
most  needed,  for  at  this  time  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of 
Sweden,  a  sterling  Protestant  in  faith  and  ambitious  of 
military  renown ,  landed  on  the  Baltic  coast.  Wallen¬ 
stein’s  army,  now  reduced  to  four  thousand  men,  was  put 
under  the  command  of  Tilly.  In  Vienna  men  laughed 
at  the  “Snow  King,’’  as  they  called  Gustavus,  and  said 
he  would  soon  melt  under  the  Southern  sun.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  scorn  with  which  he  was  received,  by 
the  next  Summer  he  had  taken  eight  towns  and  fort¬ 
resses,  and  France,  then  ruled  by  Richelieu,  made  a  treaty 
promising  him  money  to  pay  his  army,  and,  though  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  nation  did  not  join  him,  thousands  of  English¬ 
men  and  Scotchmen  rallied  around  the  banner  of  the 
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Tilly,  after  Wallenstein  the  greatest  Imperial  general, 
laid  siege  to  Madgeburg  and  Gustavus  hastened  to  his 
relief,  but  while  he  was  negotiating  permission  to  cross 
the  Protestant  States  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  it 
was  taken  by  storm.  Everything  was  burned  except  two 
churches  and  a  few  houses,  thirty  thousand  inhabitants 
perishing  in  the  flames. 

The  cruel  fate  of  this  city  excited  the  alarm  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  princes  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  once  united  his 
forces  with  those  of  the  Swedish  King.  Tilly  was  defeated 
with  great  loss  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Leipsic,  and 
Gustavus,  encouraged  by  this  success,  pushed  southward 
into  the  very  heart  of  Germany.  Attempting  to  check 
his  march,  Tilly’s  army  was  again  defeated  and  he,  him¬ 
self  the  most  faithful  general  of  the  empire,  was  slain. 

The  Imperial  cause  appeared  desperate  ;  there  was  but 
one  man  in  Germany  who  could  turn  aside  the  tide  of 
victory  that  was  rising  so  high  in  favor  of  the  Swedes. 
That  man  was  Wallenstein  and  to  him  the  Emperor  was 
now  forced  to  turn  for  aid.  How  humiliating  it  must 
have  been  to  Ferdinand  to  kneel,  as  it  were,  to  his  haughty 
subject  and  to  beseech  him  again  to  gird  on  his  sword. 

But,  where  was  Wallenstein?  Silent  and  mysterious 
as  ever,  he  lived  upon  his  estate  in  Bohemia,  where,  no 
doubt,  he  watched  with  secret  satisfaction  the  success  of 
the  Swedish  arms.  Yet,  in  his  desire  for  outward  show 
and  luxury,  he  surrounded  himself  with  royal  splendor. 
His  mansion  at  Prague,  where  he  entertained  crowds  of 
princesses  and  nobles,  was  a  masterpiece  of  architecture. 
Sixty  high-born  pages  waited  on  him,  three  hundred  fine 
horses  filled  his  stable,  which  were  decorated  with  paint¬ 
ings.  Wallenstein  was  suffering  now  from  severe  attacks 
of  gout,  and  his  form,  once  stately  and  commanding,  was 
now  bent  and  feeble.' 

He  first  met  the  appeals  of  Ferdinand  with  indiffer- 
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ence — on  receiving  asuppliant  letter  from  him, in  which  he 
cried,  “Do  not  abandon  me  in  my  great  need.”  He  replied 
that  he  was  weary  of  conquest,  of  glory,  of  royal  splendor 
and  wished  only  for  repose.  Ferdinand,  however,  per¬ 
sisted.  “Would  not  Wallenstein  serve  at  least  three 
months?’  ’  to  which  last  request  he  finally  agreed,  but  on 
such  conditions  as  seemed  at  most  to  reverse  the  places 

of  himself  and  Ferdinand.  No  commission,  no  pension 

> 

nor  letter  of  grace  was  to  be  granted  by  the  Kaiser  with¬ 
out  Wallenstein’s  approval;  in  short,  he  was  to  have 
supreme  power.  At  first  the  Emperor  refused  to  grant 
his  terms,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  compelled 
to  yield  to  whatsoever  the  now  arrogant  and  triumphant 
Wallenstein  might  see  fit  to  demand. 

So,  in  December  he  again  became  generalissimo  for 
three  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  for  life  as  dic¬ 
tator.  Many  who  had  served  under  him  formerly  and 
who  had  gone  into  retirement  when  he  did,  came  for¬ 
ward  again,  ready  to  share  with  him  both  booty  and  gain. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  crowded  to  his  side  and  at  the 
end  of  three  months  he  encountered  the  Swedes  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  and  well-equipped  army. 

Once  more  with  keen  rapidity  he  swept  over  the  North. 
The  tide  of  war  now  turned  against  the  Swedes.  The 
drunken  and  careless  Saxons  were  driven  out  of  Prague 
and  all  Bohemia  fled.  Wallenstein,  still  insolent  and 
haughty,  left  Bavaria  to  be  ravaged  by  Gustavus  and 
planned  a  far  more  brilliant  campaign  of  sacking  the 
rich  city  of  Nuremburg.  At  this  place  the  two  armies  of 
Gustavus  and  Wallenstein  met,  and  for  ten  weeks  they 
waited,  each  hoping  to  weary  out  the  other,  both  armies 
suffering  famine,  hardship  and  sickness.  At  last  when 
half  their  numbers  had  perished,  Gustavus,  after  having 
made  several  vain  attempts  to  storm  the  camp  of  Wallen¬ 
stein,  retreated  to  the  Danube,  but  from  there  he  was 
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soon  called  to  again  meet  Wallenstein  in  Saxony.  The 
utter  contempt  that  Wallenstein  felt  for  human  life  helped 
him  greatly  during  that  awful  time.  The  armies  again 
met  at  Lutzen,  where  a  desperate  battle  ensued;  but, 
although  Wallenstein  was  forced  to  retreat  and  Gustavus 
was  slain,  neither  side  could  claim  the  victory. 

Wallenstein,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  to  him  by  the  death  of  the  Swedish  King, 
his  only  rival,  retired  to  Bohemia,  where  he  spent  a  year 
of  quiet  life. 

His  great  aim  had  been  the  consolidation  of  Germany, 
but  the  special  goal  of  his  personal  ambition  seems  to 
have- been  the  acquisition  of  the  Bohemian  crown.  With 
that  end  in  view  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  Sweden, 
France  and  all  the  other  enemies  of  the  Emperor.  How¬ 
ever,  he  still  corresponded  with  Ferdinand,  whom  he 
hoped  to  betray.  But  there  were  spies  all  around  him 
and  the  Imperialists  watched  him  constantly.  His  chosen 
friend, Piccolomini,  went  over  to  the  Emperor  ;  his  beloved 
army,  which  had  sworn  to  defend  him,  turned  against 
him  and  he  was  again  deposed  from  command  and  an 
order  for  his  life  was  issued. 

It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  might  with  “the  great 
calculator,’ ’  but  rather  one  of  life  and  death  ;  so,  attended 
only  by  five  Slavonic  regiments,  who  remained  faithful 
to  him,  he  fled  from  his  camp  to  Eger,  where  lie  strove 
to  win  to  himself  its  commanders,  Gordon  and  Leslie. 
They  pretended  to  yield,  but  at  night  Butler,  an  Irish 
Catholic,  with  Gordon  and  Leslie,  met  secretly  in  the  cita¬ 
del  and  solemnly  swore  to  kill  the  chief.  Their  plan  was 
to  invite  the  few  faithful  followers  of  Wallenstein  to  a 
banquet,  and,  after  having  assassinated  them,  to  go  to 
the  apartments  of  their  leader  and  there  to  slay  him. 

At  length  the  time  appointed  for  the  royal  feast  came, 
and  a  dark  and  dismal  night  it  proved.  The  rain  dashed 
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against  the  walls  of  the  castle  and  the  wind  raged  wildly. 
It  was  as  if  the  elements  were  striving  to  warn  Wallen¬ 
stein  of  the  approaching  tragedy.  Within,  however,  the 
scene  was  different.  The  guests  were  gathered  around 
their  luxurious  feast  and  wine  and  mirth  enlivened  the 
gloomy  hours.  Soon  after  the  repast  an  armed  band 
rushed  in  and  Wallenstein’s  friends  were  quickly  slain. 
Hearing  the  cries  of  the  murdered  men,  he  rushed  to  the 
window  and  demanded  of  the  sentinel  the  meaning  of  the 
uproar.  Suddenly  Devereux,  an  Irish  captain,  followed 
by  a  few  soldiers,  burst  into  the  room  where  Wallenstein 
was  preparing  for  rest.  The  surrounded  man,  realizing 
that  his  death  was  near,  greeted  Devereux  with  the  words, 
“Scoundrel  and  traitor!”  then  stretching  forth  his  arm 
he  received  the  fatal  blow  and  for  him  “life’s  fitful  fever” 
was  ended. 

It  is  not  positively  known  that  Ferdinand  directly 
ordered  the  assassination  of  Wallenstein,  but  certain  it 
is  that  he  received  the  news  with  greatest  joy.  He  at 
once  loaded  all  the  assassins  with  honor  and  with  the 
estates  of  the  victim. 

Thus  tragically  ended  the  brilliant  career  of  the  great 
Bohemian  hero,  who  stands  chief  among  the  ambitious  of 
all  ages,  who  believe  conquest  to  be  the  main  element  in 
human  happiness.  What,  with  his  vast  intellect  and 
genius,  he  might  have  accomplished  no  one  can  say  ;  but, 
as  he  was  actuated  by  low  motives,  his  life  was  a  failure, 
and  beyond  the  name  which  he  coveted  and  won  for  him¬ 
self,  he  has  left  nothing  to  humanity. 

With  all  his  faults,  however,  German v  turns  to  Wal- 
lenstein  as  she  turns  to  no  other  leader  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  and  Schiller,  the  great  German  poet,  has 
dedicated  a  series  of  dramas  to  his  memory.  During  the 
long  years  of  strife  which  followed  the  war  it  was  a  com¬ 
fort  and  an  inspiration  to  other  warriors  to  think  of  the 
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last  supremely  able  man  whose  life  had  been  spent  in 
fighting  against  the  evils  of  the  land  and  for  the  unity  of 
his  fellowmen. 

Annie  Slade  Maultsby. 


WILLIAM  BLACK,  THE  LATE  NOVELIST. 


The  land  of  Scott  and  of  Burns,  whose  woody  high¬ 
lands  and  clear  lakes  have  formed  the  background  for  so 
many  pen-pictures  and  whose  sturdy  sons  have  shown  the 
world  so  much  of  patriotism,  of  romance  and  of  song, 
was  also  the  birthplace  of  the  late  novel  writer,  William 
Black . 

Born  November  6,  1841,  Black  spent  his  early  years 
roving  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  In  these  wanderings 
the  mind  of  the  young  poet  was  as  a  canvas  upon  which  he 
rapidly  sketched  bits  of  scenery,  which,  in  his  later  years, 
he  reproduced  in  the  written  pages  of  many  of  his  novels. 
His  love  of  Nature  led  him  to  the  study  of  botany,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond  when  a  boy,  and  no  doubt  influ¬ 
enced  him  to  make  a  study  of  art  while  living  in  his 
native  town,  Glasgow. 

The  first  productions  which  he  gave  to  the  public  were 
critical  essays  on  Ruskin,  Carlyle  and  Kingsley. 

In  his  twenty-third  year  he  went  to  London  and  became 
busily  engaged  in  editorial  work  in  that  noisy  metropolis. 
First  he  was  connected  witli  The  Morning  Star,  later  with 
The  London  Review  and  finally  with  The  Daily  News,  which 
position  he  gave  up  so  that  he  could  devote  his  entire 
time  to  fiction. 

Mr.  Black  was  now  in  the  crowded  city  with  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  long  rambles,  but  his  rooms  were  selected  so  as 
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to  command  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Thames.  From 
his  window  he  could  see  also  that  mark  of  antiquity,  now 
crumbling  in  decay — the  water-gate  of  the  York  House. 
To  quote  his  own  words,  “On  a  moonlight  night,  with 
the  varied  effect  of  the  electric  lamps  and  the  gas,  there  is 
nothing  in  its  way  finer  in  all  the  world  than  this  picture 
of  the  Thames.”  This  we  ourselves  can  well  believe  after 
reading  the  night  scenes  laid  in  “Sunrise.”  This  room, 
commanding  such  a  beautiful  view,  was  originally  occu¬ 
pied  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  adjoining  room  was  the 
one  in  which  Steerforth  received  David  Copperfield.  It 
was  furnished  with  Spartan  simplicity , its  only  adornment 
being  a  few  works  of  the  best  authors  and  artists. 

The  novelist  himself  was  a  man  of  medium  height, 
“tightly  built  and  lithe  of  limb.”  He  had  short,  black 
hair,  brown  mustache,  dark,  hazel  eyes,  a  firm  mouth 
and  a  square  forehead.  He  was  once  called  a  “Small 
parcel  well  packed.” 

Six  months  of  the  year  he  spent  at  his  desk  ;  concern¬ 
ing  the  other  six,  he  said,  “From  now  (April)  until  Octo¬ 
ber  in  every  year  I  write  nothing.  1  am  at  work  on  my 
next  novel.  I  am  thus  always  ahead  of  writing.” 

Although  Mr.  Black  selected  his  study  so  as  to  com¬ 
mand  a  good  view  of  Nature,  still  the  great  noise  and 
stir  of  the  city  did  not  suit  a  man  of  his  disposition,  one 
who  said,  “I  cannot  endure  the  least  noise  when  I  am 
writing”;  so  his  next  home  was  a  plain,  substantial 
building  in  Brighton.  This  was  furnished  with  souven¬ 
irs  of  travel  from  various  parts,  mainly  from  those  in 
Oriental  countries. 

The  study  of  the  novelist  was  next  to  the  roof,  so  as  to 
be  as  quiet  as  possible.  This  was  the  only  room  in  the 
house  which  had  no  evidences  of  ease  and  luxury  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there  with  careless  profusion.  It  was  a 
tong,  low  room,  overlooking  Paston  Place  and  the  distant 
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ships  on  the  channel,  and  was  furnished  very  simply, 
with  no  bit  of  color  except  in  Nature’s  pictures,  framed 
by  the  windows.  On  the  bookshelves  were  Mr.  Black’s 
favorite  authors — Heine,  Musset,  Thackeray  and  Sand — 
besides  various  works  of  current  literature. 

The  novelist  had  traveled  much,  as  the  mementoes 
about  his  home  showed.  Among  other  journeys  he  made 
one  to  our  land. 

His  life  had  been  one  of  study  and  work  rather  than 
one  of  romance,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  one  romantic 
circumstance  in  connection  with  his  history.  After  the 
publication  of  “A  Daughter  of  Heth”  he  received  a  let¬ 
ter  addressed,  in  an  old  lady’s  handwriting,  to  ‘‘William 
Black,  alias  MacVean,  Esq.,  Reform  Club,  London.’  ’  In 
this  the  old  lady  claimed  Mr.  Black  as  her  nephew,  for 
whom  she  had  mourned  as  drowned  at  sea.  She  told  him 
things  were  revealed  in  “A  Daughter  of  Heth  ”  known 
only  to  herself  and  nephew,  and  upbraided  him  for  his 
ingratitude  and  want  of  proper  love  in  refusing  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  his  rightful  aunt.  Mr.  Black  called  on  her  and  she 
professed  to  recognize  him.  When  the  niece  came  in  he 
thought  he  could  prove  the  old  lady’s  error,  but  she,  too, 
claimed  him  as  her  lost  relative.  “At  this,”  said  Mr. 
Black,  “  I  bolted.  I  felt  that  if  the  entire  family  had  con¬ 
cluded  to  claim  me  for  the  dead  nephew  I  had  better  get- 
out  of  the  place  quickly,  and  I  did.”  Nevertheless,  he 
continued  to  receive  the  letters  from  this  aunt. 

His  first  book  was  “  Love  or  Marriage,”  and  four  years 
later  (1871)  “A  Daughter  of  Pleth  ”  was  published  and 
upon  this  he  made  his  reputation.  “It  is  difficult  to  tell 
where  he  is  most  at  home- — on  the  deck  of  a  yacht  in  the 
Northern  seas,  tramping  the  cliff's  of  Brighton,  studying 
character  in  the  United  States,  or  astronomy  in  Egypt; 
brooding  over  a  favorite  landscape  in  an  artist’s  studio; 
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talking  politics  at  the  Reform  Club,  or  doing  the  honors 
of  Paston  House.” 

In  some  of  his  most  successful  stories  we  are  charmed 
by  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  Scottish  highlands,  as  in 
“  Shandon  Bells,”  “The  Princess  of  Thule,”  “In  Far 
Lochaber”  and  “Madcap  Violet.”  In  “Briser’s,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  ’95  in  Harper’s  Magazine ,  we  are  again  taken 
into  the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  and  the  fresh  beauty 
and  loveliness  of  the  scenery  is  brought  out  anew  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  former  environments  of  the  Grecian  maiden. 
The  following  extract  from  The  Critic  would  be  rather 
discouraging  to  a  youthful  author,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Black 
may  have  felt  about  criticism  in  general  the  indifference 
thus  expressed  by  him  toward  some  youthful  reviewers  : 
“One  cannot  expect  them  to  understand  the  full  respon¬ 
sibility  under  which  they  manufacture  their  critical  thun¬ 
der,  and  they  certainly  cannot  teach  me  anything  in  the 
way  of  my  business.”  The  extract  is  as  follows  :  “When 
we  take  up  a  new  novel  of  Mr.  Black’s  we  are,  at  least, 
not  in  a  state  of  alarmed  expectation  of  violent  surprises. 
We  know  fairly  well  what  we  may  look  for.  There  will 
be  a  certain  amount  of  yachting,  or  salmon  fishing,  or 
both,  for  he  is  endowed  with  inkpot  and  with  rod;  nor 
are  the  two  ever  very  far  apart.  We  have  seen  so  much 
of  him  on  the  heather  that  we  find  an  occasional  visit  to 
London  a  trifle  refreshing  ;  and,  in  ‘Briser’s,’  though  the 
salmon  and  the  stag  are  pursued  as  hotly  as  of  yore,  we 
are  allowed  to  spend  some  time  amid  metropolitan  excite¬ 
ment. 

“  However,  there  are  several  exceeding  good  situations, 
one  or  two  of  them  good  enough  to  outweigh  several 
faults.  On  the  whole,  then,  anyone  who  has  not  read 
Mr.  Black’s  novels  for  a  year  or  so  and  will  promise  not 
to  be  too  critical  on  this,  can  be  safely  trusted  to  read 
‘Brisers’s’  with  considerable  pleasure.” 
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“Mr.  Black  depicts  not  only  Scottish  scenery,  but  in 
England,  Italy,  America,  Egypt  and  elsewhere  he  is 
equally  happy  in  his  descriptions. 

“Under  his  treatment  Nature  is  subjective  and  plays 
the  part  of  Fate.  Natural  scenery  is  as  the  orchestra  to 
a  Wagnerian  opera.  The  shifting  of  the  clouds,  the  voice 
of  the  sea,  the  scent  of  the  woods,  are  made  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  formation  of  character.” 

To  the  literary  world,  which  has  enjoyed  Mr.  Black’s 
pen-pictures  of  nature  and  loved  to  study  character  through 
his  portrayal,  the  dispatch  from  -London  December  10, 
announcing  the  passing  of  this  gifted  author  brings  sor¬ 
row. 

•‘The  cup  is  drained; 

There  is  no  fountain  whence  it  may  be  filled 
With  torrent  streams  of  woe  or  dews  of  bliss, 

The  lips  that  once  hath  drunk  its  sweets  are  stilled.” 

Nina  Troy. 


THE  MADONNAS. 


Woman — honored,  crowned  and  adorned — has  been  a 
mighty  force  in  the  civilization  of  the  world;  never  can  she 
be  loved  too  much.  It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of 
Christianity  might  be  written  from  this  point  of  viewT — the 
progress  of  woman.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  Virgin, 
impersonating  so  much  heroism,  beauty  and  strength  of 
character,  should  inspire  the  hearts  of  the  greatest  men  the 
world  has  ever  known?  No  man  can  number  the  Madonna 
paintings.  The  largest  and  most  beautiful  collections  of 
paintings  of  the  masters  in  our  galleries,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  are  directly  or  otherwise  connected  wTith  Mary,  her 
life,  her  history,  her  personal  character  and  her  influence 
on  her  Son’s  life.  Artists,  great  and  small,  never  tired  of 
spending  their  best  work  and  time  in  portraying  their  idea^ 
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in  her  face  and  figure ;  and  so  she  became  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  beautiful  objects  of  art.  All  that  the  best  inspir¬ 
ations  that  the  human  faith  could  achieve  at  its  utmost 
height  we  find  set  forth  in  the  representation  of  this,  the 

noblest  and  most  hoty  of  women. 

When  you  enter  the  Dresden  gallery  you  are  delighted 

with  the  marvelous  display  of  art  in  every  department. 
Perhaps  what  would  appeal  to  you  more  than  anything 
near  you  will  be  the  “Head  of  Madonna,”  by  Giulio  Romano, 
one  of  the  finest  productions  of  heads  in  the  world.  The 
face  is  beautiful  in  its  strong  intellectuality  and  matronly 
grace,  which  is  never  absent  from  her.  Her  head,  adorned 
with  a  gauzy  white  drapery,  which  allows  her  abundance  of 
fine  hair  to  be  seen,  is  bent  forward  and  downward,  as 
though  she  were  looking  at  the  sleeping  Infant  and  saying 
to  herself,  “He  is  my  own.” 

One  of  the  famous  Madonnas  is  an  altarpiece  in  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  Novello,  in  Florence,  done  by  Giovani  Cimabue 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  of  colossal  size,  severe  in 
style  and  grand  in  attitude ;  but  it  is  very  beautiful,  how¬ 
ever,  and  impresses  you  with  that  sweet,  divine,  motherly 
grace.  At  the  time  of  its  execution  nothing  like  it  had  been 
seen,  and  it  was  with  admiration  beyond  bounds  that  the 
people  received  it  and  carried  it  in  a  festal  procession  from 
the  home  of  the  artist  to  the  church,  where  all  the  citizens 
flocked  to  see  it  and  where  it  still  remains  to  brighten  with 
its  golden  lustre  the  sombre  walls  of  the  old  church. 

“Bright  and  brave, 

That  picture  was  accounted,  mark,  of  old  ; 

A  being  stood  bare  before  its  sovran  grace : 

A  reverent  people  shouted  to  behold. 

The  picture,  not  the  being,  and  even  the  place 
Containing  such  a  miracle,  grew  bold  *  * 

A  noble  picture !  worthy  of  the  shout 
Wherewith  along  the  streets  people  bore 
Its  cherub  faces,  which  the  sun  drew  out.” 

Who  goes  to  Paris  without  seeing  that  church  madefamous 
by  Victor  Hugo,  Notre  Dame?  Then,  no  one  should  visit 
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it  and  go  away  until  he  has  seen  the  marble  statue  of  the 
Virgin  there,  carved  by  Michael  Angelo.  This  statue  rep¬ 
resents  her  with  her  magnificent  hair  falling  about  her  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  that  magnetic,  queenly  dignity  and 
brooding  sweetness  in  her  countenance  as  though  conscious 
of  the  look  so  many  bend  on  her. 

The  Madonna  seen  oftenest  in  our  bookstore  windows, 
and,  perhaps,  on  our  own  walls,  is  the  ‘‘Mater  Doloroso,”  by 
Carlo  Dalu,  representing  her  just  after  the  cruel  death  of 
her  Son,  Christ.  The  artist’s  work  is  noted  for  its  smooth¬ 
ness,  elaborate  finish  and  religious  sentiment.  This  picture 
is  very  beautiful,  filled  with  that  ideal  “prettiness”  which 
pervades  all  his  work.  The  head  and  shoulders  are  com¬ 
pletely  covered  wfith  a  drapery,  only  the  face  being  visible; 
that  noble  face,  with  the  light  shining  full  upon  it,  is  turned 
upward  in  an  agony  of  grief,  as  though  imploring  aid  from 
heaven;  that  brow  consenting  to  death,  yet  conquering 
agony,  quiet  and  resigned  when  her  soul  is  being  shaken 
to  its  lowest  depths  by  such  a  storm  of  misery. 

Another  well-known  representation  of  the  Virgin  is 
Romano’s  “Madonna  del  Baccino, ”  or  the  Madonna  of  the 
basin,  another  marvel  in  the  Dresden  gallery.  The  scene 
represented  is  only  an  everyday  incident  in  the  family  life 
■ — St.  John  is  pouring  water  on  the  Infant,  standing  in  a 
basin,  while  His  mother  is  bathing  Him — and  yet  to  some 
the  act  is  significant  as  foretokening  or  foretelling  what  was 
to  be  done  later  in  their  lives. 

“The  Madonna  and  Child,”  by  Hugo  Vogel,  is  one  in  which 
the  mother  is  a  Jewess  matron,  one  of  the  rarest  occurrences 
in  this  line;  but  the  tender  solicitude  of  the  mother  is  there. 
Her  features  are  well  defined  and  are  very  characteristic 
of  the  race,  and  the  dark  hair  and  eyes  lend  an  additional 
charm  to  what  is  already  so  beautiful. 

The  “Madonna  of  the  Cup, ’’Correggio’s  bestknownwork, 
is  one  of  the  most  realistic  compositions  of  the  Italian  art¬ 
ists.  Joseph  is  gathering  dates  from  a  bent  bough  into  a 
cup  that  his  wife  is  holding  for  him,  while  the  boy  is  play¬ 
ing  near  His  parents,  dressed  in  Italian  garb. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  painted  is  Andrea 
del  Sorto’s  “Madonna  of  the  Sack, ’’and,  besides  being  his 
masterpiece,  is  of  infinite  value.  A  story  is  told  about  the 
sack  on  which  Joseph  is  sitting  while  reading  to  Mary: 
Once  during  a  time  of  great  necessity  the  painter  borrowed 
a  sack  of  corn  from  the  holy  brethren  of  the  convent.  When 
payment  was  demanded,  being  unable  to  meet  it  he  wrought 
out  the  debt  in  the  picture,  inserting  the  sack  as  a  reminder, 
and  thereby  gained  a  large  portion  of  his  fame. 

In  Spain  there  are  two  representations  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception  of  the  Virgin — one  executed  by  Giuseppi 
Ribera,  called  “Lo  Spagnoletto.  ”  It  is  his  chief  work  and 
well  worthy  its  name  and  place  in  the  gallery  at  Madrid. 
The  other  is  by  Bartoleme  Esteban  Murillo  and  is  called 
“The  Great  Conception,”  from  its  enormous  size.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  in  the  Spanish  gallery  at  Seville. 

To  Raphael  must  be  accorded  the  first  place  in  the  long 
line  of  Madouna  painters.  Born  in  Serbino,  in  Tuscany, 
one  of  Italy’s  chief  centres  of  artistic  and  intellectual  activi¬ 
ties,  both  before  and  after  his  birth,  and  breathing  from 
his  earliest  childhood  the  very  atmosphere  of  art  and  feed¬ 
ing  his  soul  and  passionate  nature  by  gazing  continually  on 
the  masterpieces  of  the  old  artists  of  centuries,  he  was 
quite  the  one  to  reproduce  perfectly  what  they  had  only  par¬ 
tially  succeeded  in.  While  I  write  a  comparison  comes  to  my 
mind.  Once  a  master  sculptor  carved  a  magnificent  statue 
of  Christ.  He  worked  so  hard  and  put  so  much  of  his  life 
into  it  that  when  it  was  completed  he  died.  Then  the  lovely 
marble  was  broken  to  pieces  and  the  fragments  were  thrown 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and,  after  many  years,  became 
scattered  over  the  earth.  A  different  artist  found  each 
piece  and  from  this  he  endeavored  to  carve  a  figure  which 
would  correspond  to  it.  At  last,  when  they  had  done  their 
best  and  were  satisfied  with  the  results,  they  heard  that 
there  would  be  an  art  contest  in  some  distant  city.  Thither 
they  flocked,  carrying  their  treasures  with  them — one  made 
from  a  hand,  another  from  a  foot  and  still  another  from  a 
limb.  They  all  were  examined  and  denounced.  At  last 
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from  some  hitherto  unseen  corner  a  small,  wiry,  insignifi¬ 
cant  little  red-faced  man  came  forward  with  the  original 
head.  After  collecting  the  other  pieces  and  putting  them 
together  he  placed  that  head  above  all  and,  to  the  delight 
and  astonishment  of  everyone  present,  they  saw  what  they 
had  striven  in  vain  to  produce — a  perfect  statue. 

Raphael’s  paintings  are  full  of  purity,  freedom  and 
beauty  of  soul.  Into  his  Madonnas  and  Holy  Families  his 
individual  life  is  breathed.  He  raised  the  old  formal  stand¬ 
ard  until  he  could  put  on  a  pinnacle,  human  freedom  and 
perfection.  All  during  his  life  he  painted  many  and  vari¬ 
ous  styles  of  the  Madonna — perhaps  fifty  or  more — and  this 
series  of  pictures  illustrates  his  own  progress,  as  he  brings 
the  Virgin  from  a  child  to  a  maiden,  and  finally  he  leaves 
her  a  perfect  woman  and  mother,  with  a  face  of  mysterious 
charm,  innocence  and  purity.  Though  never  married,  he 
knew  full  w^ell  how  to  show  to  the  world  the  sanctity  and 
love  of  the  family  life;  and  in  his  Holy  Families,  who  knows 
but  that  he  might  have  represented  the  mother  as  a  woman 
whom  he  had  himself  loved. 

Some  of  his  best  known  works  in  this  line  are  the  “Ma¬ 
donna  Aldobrandini,”  in  the  National  Gallery,  London; 
“Madonna  Aucoyain,”  in  Berlin,  the  largest  picture  of  a 
Holy  Family  in  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sistine. 
“The  Madonna  del  Pesse”  and  the  “Madonna  of  the  Gold¬ 
finch”  are  considered  some  of  Raphael’s  best  paintings. 
The  latter  is  a  beautiful  description  of  that  feeling  Jesus 
had  for  all  His  Father’s  creatures.  Mary  is  sitting  with 
her  Son  on  her  lap,  while  His  cousin,  John,  is  offering  Him 
a  beautiful  bird  (whence  the  picture  gets  its  name)  which 
he  has  caught  and  is  holding  between  his  hands,  but  Jesus 
seems  to  be  telling  him  to  take  it  away,  for  His  hand  is 
turned  from  the  timid  creature  as  though  he  were  saying, 
“Not  a  sparrow  falleth.”  “Created  by  Raphael  in  one  of 
his  poetic  inspirations,  it  is  of  majestic  and  fascinating 
beauty.” 

In  the  Sistine  a  “Madonna  di  San  Sisto,”  in  the  Dresden 
gallery,  the  great  artist  reached  the  height,  never  before 
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or  since  attained ;  not  only  is  it  his  masterpiece,  but  it  is 
regarded  by  many  as  the  most  wonderful  and  supreme 
work  of  art  in  existence.  It  was  first  painted  on  wood  and 
then  transferred  to  canvas.  The  ideal  of  many  is  attained  in 
this  Virgin’s  countenance,  filled  with  adoration,  as  it  is,  by 
the  inspired  brush,  “the  head  of  the  Virgin  is  perhaps 
nearer  the  perfection  of  fern  mine  beauty  and  elegance  than 
anything  in  painting.” 

Two  curtains  are  drawn  aside  from  her  and  behind 
myriads  of  cherubims  may  be  seen  with  their  smiling  faces. 
The  mother  is  standing  on  the  clouds,  with  the  Child  in  her 
arms,  in  that  fond  embrace  which  the  mother-love  never 
loses  until  the  arms  are  forever  stilled.  In  the  face  of  the 
Child  is  blended  that  marvelously  sublime  expression,  with 
beauty  of  innocent  childhood.  This  picture  is  classed 
among  the  half  dozen  works,  of  which  number  the  “Trans¬ 
figuration,”  by  the  same  author,  is  one  which  have  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  religious  art  and  sentiment  of  all 
times. 

All  the  pictures  given  above  are  merely  graphic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  that  beautiful  pen-picture  given  us  by  the 
apostle,  St.  Luke,  in  that  noble,  ideal  woman,  who  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  humility,  prudence,  a  strong  intellect,  a  cour¬ 
age  never  failing — even  faithful  unto  the  death  of  her  Son 
— and,  above  all,  that  divine,  motherly  devotion  which  was 
her  whole  nature. 

What  more  fitting  theme  for  the  artist!  Oh,  Art!  Sub¬ 
lime  gift  of  God,  surely  thou  hast  reached  thy  height  in  the 
true  respresentation  of  this  woman. 

Mary  Groome,  ’99. 
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Local  Department. 


Rev.  R.  S.  Webb  spent  several  hours  here  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Jennie,  recently. 

* *  *  * 

We  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  Miss  Ivah  Bagby,  who 
has  recently  entered  our  College. 

*  * 

Miss  Alice  Borden  was  delighted  to  have  her  sister 
spend  a  few  days  with  her  not  long  ago. 

*  *  x 

Miss  Maggie  Carr  spent  several  days  here  with  her  sis¬ 
ter,  Miss  Maie  Alice  Carr,  not  long  sincu. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Sneed  was  delighted  to  have  her  sister,  Miss  Josie 
Sneed,  spend  a  week  in  December  with  her. 

*  * 

Since  our  last  issue  Miss  Lucy  Bowden  has  spent  several 
days  very  pleasantly  with  her  aunt  in  Charlotte. 

*  *  * 

The  girls  will  long  remember  the  delightful  treat  given 
them  by  Dr.  Peacock  a  short  time  before  Christmas. 

*  *  * 

We  are  sorry  to  lose  from  our  College  one  of  the  seniors. 
Miss  Minnie  Geddie,  who  left  on  account  of  sickness. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Fleming  went  up  to  Mocks ville,  N.  C.,  on  Friday  of 
examination  week  to  visit  one  of  her  schoolmates,  and  re¬ 
turned  on  the  following  Tuesday.  Her  blooming  counte¬ 
nance  was  proof  enough  that  her  stay  there  was  full  of 
enjoyment. 
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Several  weeks  ago  Mr.  Fred.  Ayers,  of  Trinity  College, 
received  a  hearty  welcome  from  his  sister  and  friends  at 
G.  F.  C. 

*  * 

Mr.  George  Long,  of  Chapel  Hill,  gave  his  mother  and 
sister  great  pleasure  by  spending  awhile  with  them  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

*  *  * 

The  Elocution  Recitals  given  by  Miss  Sims’  class  are 
not  only  instructive  but  are  also  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  the 
College  girls. 

*  *  # 

Our  sympathies  are  extended  to  Miss  Lola  Houston,  who 
recently  received  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  her  uncle, 
Mr.  Dave  Covington. 

*  * 

Misses  Josie  and  Lula  Clark  Page,  of  Laurinburg,  N.  C., 
spent  several  days  in  the  College  with  their  sister,  Miss 
Annie  Page,  recently. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Bessie  Miller  was  made  very  happy  recently  by  a 
visit  from  her  father,  Dr.  J.  F.  Miller,  Superintendent  of 
the  Eastern  Hospital  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Dicks,  of  Randleman,  N.  C.,  made  a  short 
visit  to  Miss  Mary  Ferree  recently.  Ask  Mary  why  she 
forgot  to  be  sick  for  a  week  afterwards  ? 

*  *  * 

Miss  Bertha  Weathersbee  made  a  visit  to  Durham,  N.  C., 
and  also  Franklinton,  N.  C.,  a  short  time  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  All  can  imagine  the  cause  of  her  extended  visit  when 
it  is  stated  that  she  played  a  “ wedding  march”  while  away. 

*  *  * 

The  Senior  Class  of  Trinity  College,  Durham,  spent 
several  days  of  their  Christmas  vacation  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  On  their  way  up  the  train  was  delayed  in  Greens¬ 
boro  and  several  of  them  spent  the  tedious  hour  at  G.  F.  C. 
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Miss  Lizzie  Westbrook,  who  had  been  visiting  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  spent  a  few  days  in  the  College  on  her  return 

home  in  December.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Misses 
Westbrook,  as  well  as  Lizzie’s  many  friends  in  College, 
were  charmed  to  see  her. 

*  * 

The  only  objection  we,  the  G.  F.  C.  girls,  have  to  the  new 
M.  E.  ministers  of  Greensboro  is  that  they  take  from  our 
midst  two  of  our  girls  to  reside  in  the  city.  However, 

we  feel  compensated  for  the  loss  when  we  think  of  having 
gained  two  such  excellent  preachers  as  Dr.  Rowe,  of  West 
Market  Street  Church,  and  Rev.  T,  E.  Wagg,  of  Centenary 
Church. 

*  *  *• 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  G.  F.  C.  has  been  organized  for  three 
years.  It  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  girls  and  has 
had  great  influence  in  building  up  Christian  character  in 
the  school.  Yet  the  leaders  and  those  deeply  interested  in 
the  work  feel  that  more  might  be  accomplished.  Recently 

the  organization  has  been  very  much  helped  by  a  visit  from 
Miss  Crosby,  the  Secretary,  who  is  traveling  through  the 
Southern  States.  Her  talk  on  the  Association  work  on 
Saturday  evening  was  greatly  enjoyed;  but  especially  de¬ 
lightful  was  the  one  given  us  Sunday  evening  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Prayer,”  in  which  she  urged  us  to  give  more  time 
to  communing  wfith  Our  Father,  not  only  talking  to  Him 
but  waiting  on  Him  and  letting  Him  speak  to  us. 

Miss  Crosby  also  encouraged  the  separate  committees 
and  gave  them  many  helpful  suggestions  for  work  in  the 
future.  Although  all  of  her  talks  to  us  had  their  good  in¬ 
fluences,  still  none,  perhaps,  were  more  deeply  felt  than 
the  private  ones  to  individuals. 

One  of  the  good  results  of  our  Secretary’s  visit  is  the 
organization  of  a  Mission  Study  Class.  This  is  formed  of 
girls  wdio  are  anxious  to  learn  more  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  fields  of  work,  and  who  are  willing  to  put  real 
study  on  the  subject.  One  of  our  most  enterprising  teach¬ 
ers  has  agreed  to  help  this  class,  which,  as  yet,  is  small  in 
numbers,  but  which,  we  hope,  will  soon  be  enlarged.  We 
trust  that  all  of  our  Christian  work  may  be  better  and  far¬ 
ther-reaching  during  the  Spring  term  of  school  than  it  has 
ever  been  before,  and  that  our  zeal  for  the  service  of  our 
Master  may  steadily  increase. 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Miss  Nellie  Bynum  lives  at  Bynum,  N.  C. 

* *  *  * 

> 

Miss  Addie  Atwater  lives  at  Rialto,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Nettie  Barnes  is  living  in  Dunn,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lillie  Siler  is  teaching  at  Osgood,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mamie  Dunlap  lives  at  Ansonville,  N,  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Minnie  Smith  lives  at  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Cora  Bennett  lives  in  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Ida  Hinson  is  living  in  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Minnie  Edgerton  lives  in  Louisburg,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Bettie  Mann  lives  at  Lake  Landing,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Pearl  Dixon  is  at  her  home  in  Shelby,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Pearl  Balsley,  ’97,  is  living  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Nora  Hamlin,  ’98,  is  visiting  her  aunt  in  Elkin,  N.C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Jesse  Brock  Chaffin  is  teaching  at  Farmington, 
North  Carolina. 
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Miss  Mary  Wells  is  teaching  in  Belwood  Institute,  N.  C. 


*  *  * 


Miss  Minnie  Fleming  is  now  teaching  near  Ridgeway, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Alice  Jones  is  organist  at  Christ  Church,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

*  *  x 

Mrs.  Orman,  nee  Miss  Eugenia  Mann,  lives  in  Kinston, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Jennie  Rowland,  ’90,  is  teaching  near  Middleburg. 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  E.  T.  White,  nee  Miss  Ida  Hunt,  lives  in  Oxford, 
N.  C. 

/ 

Misses  Berta  and  Hattie  King,  are  living  in  Leaksville, 
N.  C. 

.  *  *  * 


Mrs.  W.  C.  Wilson,  nee  Miss  Alice  Long,  lives  in  Win¬ 
ston,  N.  C. 


*  *  * 

Mrs.  Jim  Medlin,  nee  Miss  Macie  Calhoun,  lives  near 
Clio,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 


Mrs.  Archie  Odom,  nee  Miss  Mollie  Fletcher,  lives  at 
McColl,  S.  C. 

#  *  * 

Mrs.  Ed.  Fletcher,  nee  Miss  Annie  McKenzie,  lives  at 
Gibson,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Hayes,  ’53,. nee  Miss  Sallie  Duty,  lives  in 
Oxford,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 


Miss  Mary  Cole  is  attending  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Durham,  N.  C. 


*  *  * 


Mrs.  D.  N.  Hunt,  nee  Miss  Addie  Hester,  is  living  near 
Oxford,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Eva  Evans  has  a  position  as  stenographer  at  Swan 
Quarter,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  A.  Fleming,  nee  Miss  Kate  Hayes,  is  teaching  near 
-  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Charles  Whitty,  nee  Miss  Willie  Bell,  lives  at  Pol- 
locksville,  N.  C. 

'  *  *  * 

Mrs.  N.  A.  McLean,  nee  Miss  Lizzie  Townsend,  lives  at 
Lumberton,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Fisher,  nee  Miss  Jennie  Mann,  lives  at  Lake 
Landing,  N.  C. 

* 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Parker,  nee  Miss  Annie  J.  Gibson,  lives  at 
McColl,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Robert  Creech,  nee  Miss  Florence  Eason,  Jives  in 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Julia  Moore  is  teaching  in  the  Graded  School  in 


Greenville.  S.  C. 


*  *  * 


Mrs.  J.  L.  Thompson,  nee  Miss  Zib  Cox,  lives  in  Dunn, 
North  Carolina. 

*  *  * 


Mrs.  Robert  Jennett,  nee  Miss  Veanna  Benston,  lives  at 
Lake  Comfort,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Saunderson,  nee  Miss  Eugenia  Murray,  lives 
at  Englehard,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Thompson,  nee  Miss  Nellie  Woodley,  lives 
near  Little  Rock,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Hattie  Barrett,  of  Matthews,  N.  C.,  and  Mr.  John 
W.  Tucker,  of  Pleasant  Garden,  N.  0.,  were  married  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1898. 
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Miss  Eva  Minor  is  teaching  music  at  the  Oxford  Orphan 
Asylum,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

>K  *  * 

Miss  Lottie  Miller,  is  now  at  her  home  in  Winston,  N.C., 
taking  violin  lessons. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  T.  V.  Rowland,  ’89,  nee  Miss  Hattie  Parham,  is 
living  in  Middleburg,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lucile  Arrington,  of  Rocky  Mount,  was  married  in 
November  to  Mr.  Ed.  Johnston. 

*  *  *: 

Miss  Mayme  Gulley,  of  Goldsboro,  was  married  to  Mr. 
William  Dishago,  December  15,  1898. 

' 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Whitehead,  of  Rocky  Mount,  married 

Mr.  R.  L.  Huffines,  of  Wilmington,  in  November. 

* 

>K  *  * 

We  are  indeed  sorry  to  learn  of  the  illness  of  Miss  Lizzie 
Carver,  who  is  sick  at  Rex  Hospital,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Miss  Marietta  Haskins  is  very 
sick  at  her  home  in  Boyton,  Va.  Many  hopes  for  her 
speedy  recovery. 

*  *  * 

We  are  indeed  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs.  John  Creech,  nee 

Miss  Mamie  Adams,  who  has  been  ill  at  the  Rex  Hospital 
* 

in  Raleigh,  is  very  much  better. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mary  Jopkin,  of  Danville,  was  married  to  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Hairston  November  16th,  1898.  Miss  Maie  Carr  and 
Mrs.  Ferd.  Ingold,  of  Randleman,  attended  the  marriage. 

*  * 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Haden,  the  second  girl  who  entered 
Greensboro  College  under  the  Presidency  of  Rev.  S.  Lea, 
is  now  Mrs.  John  Marshall  Clement,  of  Mocks ville,  N.  C. 
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We  were  very  glad  to  have  with  us  Miss  Maude  Eng¬ 
land,  ?98,  who  spent  one  night  in  College  a  week  or  two 
ago,  while  on  her  way  to  her  new  home  in  Ramseur,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of 
all  the  living  alumnae  of  Greensboro  Female  College  and 
we  kindly  ask  the  readers  of  The  Message  to  send  names 
and  addresses  of  subh,  also  date  of  graduation,  to  Miss 
Lizzie  Jones,  of  Raleigh,  or  Miss  Florence  Dixon,  of  Snow 
Camp,  N.  C.  It  is  desired  that  the  list  be  complete,  and  in 
order  that  no  mistake  may  occur  the  name  both  before  and 
after  marriage  should  be  given.  Please  send  in  names  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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Exchange  Department. 


The  first  number  for  this  year  of  the  Asheville  College 
Monthly  is  on  our  table.  There  are  a  number  of  short,  in¬ 
teresting  articles  in  its  pages. 

*  *  * 

The  North  Carolina  University  Magazine  had  no  Exchange 
Department  last  year,  but  judging  from  the  “Exchanges” 
of  the  December  issue,  that  department  has  a  wide-awake 
editor  this  year,  who  will  spare  none  and  be  ready  with 
helpful  suggestions  for  the  other  magazines.  Short  but 
well  written  histories  of  the  two  Literary  Societies,  to¬ 
gether  with  pictures  of  the  halls,  form  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  last  number  of  the  Magazine.  A.  E.  Cates 
selected  a  pleasing  way  of  giving  his  ideas  of  some  of  the 
possible  future  inventions  in  his  story  of  the  Senior’s  trip 
to  Jupiter. 

*  *  * 

The  December  issue  of  the  Wake  Forest  Student  is  a  good 
one.  The  Student  is  not  behind  the  times.  Most  of  the 
articles  pertain  to  war  and  heroes  of  war.  “John  Penn,  of 
Granville  county,”  is  a  history  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  In  “The  Rainy  Day”  the  sufferings 
of  some  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Mexican  war  are  very 
graphically  portrayed.  “A  Reconcentrado”  is  a  touching 
story  of  one  of  the  unknown  heroes  in  the  late  war.  The 
old  question  of  who  was  the  hero  in  the  destruction  of 
Cer vera’s  fleet  is  discussed  in  “The  Sampson-Schley  Con¬ 
troversy.” 

*  *  * 

The  Southern  University  Monthly  has  two  articles  in  the 
Literary  Department,  “Gladstone”  and  “Monuments  Not 
All  of  Stone.”  The  recent  death  of  Gladstone  has  caused 
many  to  write  of  his  character  and  life,  but  we  can  hardly 
learn  too  much  of  such  a  man.  The  short,  pointed  sen¬ 
tences  of  this  article  hold  one’s  attention  to  the  subject. 
The  other,  “Monuments  Not  All  of  Stone,”  is  written  in 
rather  the  oratorical  style  and  brings  in  many  appropriate 
figures  of  speech.  Repetition  detracts  from  an  essay, 
however,  and  we  noticed  that  Columbus  “discovered  the 
keys  and  unlocked  the  treasures  of  the  Golden  West," 
while  Newton  was  said  to  “seize  the  golden  key  which  un¬ 
locked  the  mysteries  of  the  universe.” 
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WE  PLEASE  YOU 


OTHERS  CAN’T.  Our 
Goods  the  best.  Our 
prices  the  lowest.  We 


i  re  always  glad  to  have 
y  ou  price  our  goods; 


TOM  ICE  JEWELRY  COMPANY. 


PUBLIC  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We  announce  through  The  Message  our  Fall  Opening  of 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Dress  Goods  and  Carpets 

In  every  conceivable  weave  and  design.  All  new  styles,  with  trim¬ 
mings  to  match.  Newest  designs  and  styles  brought  out  this  season. 
We  are  paying  special  attention  to  our  LADIES’  CLOAK  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  this  season  and  are  showing  all  the  new  styles  in 
Ladies’  Capes  and  Jackets  at  very  close  prices.  Our  SHOE 
DEPARTMENT  is  fulland  complete  with  all  the  latest  and  newest 
styles  in  Ladies’,  Gents’  and  Children’s  Footwear  from  the  best 
manufacturers  in  the  country.  Zeigler  Bros.  ’  Fine  Shoes  a  specialty. 
Our  CARPET  DEPARTMENT  is  complete  in  all  its  branches. 
Mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Send  for 
sample. 

JOHNSON  &  DORSBTT, 

206  and  208  South  Elm  Street. 

We  extend  a  special  invitation  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  all 
the  schools  and  colleges  to  call  on  us. 


Our  Line  of  Shoes 


this  season  are  unequaled  as  to  style, 
fit  and  durability,  s  We  carry  all  of 
the  latest  toes  and  newest  shapes,  all 
sizes  and  widths  from  A  to  E  E. 

Shrier’s  Exclusive  Shoe  Store, 


216  S.  Elm  Street. 
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XLhc  Most 

(popular 


flMatto 

I  IN  EXISTENCE _ _ 


ABSOLUTELY  SURPASSING 


Tone, 

Action. 

BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN  AND  FINISH  OF  CASE 

AND  IN  DURABILITY. 

IggiT  Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  John  Church  Company, 

Chicago. 


Cincinnati. 


New  York. 
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J.  A.  ODELL,  President. 


C.  H.  IRELAND,  Sec’Y  and  Treas. 


ODELL  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

GREENSBORO,  IN.  C. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 


Porei^t\  and  Domestic jdardWare, 

Cutlery,  Guns,  Stoves,  Tinware,  Woodenware,  Etc. 

Supplies  for  Oil  Painting',  Water  Color  Painting-,  Sketching 
and  China  Painting,  Pastel  Painting,  Crayon  and  Lead  Pen¬ 
cil  Drawing,  Academy  Boards,  Canvas,  Japaned  Tin  Boxes 
for  Water  Colors,  Stretchers  and  Stretcher  Keys,  Brushes 
for  Artists,  Painters,  Grainers,  Varnishers,  Etc.,  White  Lead 
and  Ready-mixed  Paints  for  house  painting,  Colors  in  Oil  and 
Japan  for  Coach  Painters,  Dry  Paints  in  all  colors. 

Orders  by  mail  receive  prompt  attention. 


The  Great  Trunk  Line  and  U.  S.  Mail  Route  between 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West. 


The  Southern  Railway 

Operates  THREE  Passenger  Trains  Daily  to 

WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK 

AND  POINTS  EAST. 

THREE  Passenger  Trains  Daily  for 

ATLANTA,  BIRMINGHAM,  MEMPHIS,  MONTGOMERY,  NEW 
ORLEANS  AND  POINTS  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 


THE  NORFOLK  AND  CHATTANOOGA  LIMITED.  From  the  Mountains  to  the 
Seashore,  traversing  “The  Land  of  the  Sky,”  the  most  magnificent  scenery 
east  of  the  Rockies. 

THE  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  LIMITED,  one  of  the  greatest 
through  car  trains  in  the  United  States.  The  only  Dining  Car  Service  operated 
Daily  in  the  South. 

NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  SHORT  LINE.  The  Quickest  and  Best  Service  to 
Florida.  Through  trains  and  Pullman  Buffet  cars  to  Augusta,  Jacksonville 
and  Tampa. 

^£|^.For  Rates,  Tickets,  Time  Tables,  etc.,  call  on  any  agent  Southern  Railway, 
or  write  R.  L.  VERNON,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  A.  TURK,  Gen  .  Pass.  A  gen 


J.  M.  CULP,  Traffic  Manager, 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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Mrs.  Rosa  Hamner  Carter, 

FASHIONABLE 
MILLINER . . . 

109  West  Market  Street, 


All  the  Newest  and  Prettiest 
.  Styles  in  Millinery  Goods. 

IA/E  INVITE 

Your  inspection  to  our  well  se¬ 
lected  stock  of 

Jewelry,  Watches, 

Diamonds, 

Silver  Novelties, 

and  Silverware. 

All  can  be  bought  with  lowest 
prices. 

SCHIFFMAN  JEWELRY  GO. 


THIS  SPACE  BELONGS 

TO 

J.  HENRY  PHIPPS. 

lllTLookout  for  change  of  ad. 

Dr.  J.  E.  WYCHE, 

Dentist, 

Office  in  Savings  Bank  Building, 
South  Elm  Street,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Office  Phone  29.  Residence  Phone  22. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

In  the  City  and  State. 


The  Toy  and  Notion  Depart¬ 
ment  is  the  largest  in  the  city  for 
ladies  to  select  from. 

Headquarters  for  Santa  Glaus. 

E.  M.  Caldcleugh  &  Bro. 


DR.  G.  W.  WH1TSETT, 


DENTIST, 


I06i£  South  Elm,  GREENSBORO. 


COLLEGE  GIRLS 

Occasionally  want  something  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  regulation  books 
and  stationery.  These  are  the 
things  they  will  find  at 

Mrs.  Howard’s  Book=store, 

together  with  many  pretty,  dainty 
articles  for  the  desk  or  room. 

116  Benbow  Block. 


S.  E.  Hudson, 

513  South  Elm  St., 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries 

Produce  and  Fruits, 


PhoQe  No.  40. 
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E.  M,  ANDREWS 


g  FURNITURE,  CARPETS, 
1  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 


FURNITURE:  The  largest  stock  of  Furniture  in  the  Carolinas. 
Everything  to  make  your  home  comfortable. 

CARPETS,  MATTINGS  AND  CURTAINS:  I  can  save  you 

money  on  Carpets,  Rugs,  Mattings,  Curtains  and  Draperies. 

I  guarantee  the  latest  styles  and  lowest  prices. 

> 

MANTLES  AND  TILES  :  I  keep  a  full  stock  of  fine  and  me¬ 
dium-priced  Mantles,  Tiles,  Hearths  and  Grates.  If  you  are 
building  or  repairing  your  home  I  can  furnish  these  supplies 
for  less  than  you  can  make  them. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS:  We  carry  the  largest  and  most 
complete  stock  of  Musical  Instruments  in  this  section.  Every 
Instrument  with  a  National  reputation  and  honesty  guaranteed. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  an  Instrument  and  give  you  the 
best.  Write  for  new  catalogues. 

E.  M.  ANDREWS,  Furniture,  Carpets,  Pianos  and  Organs, 

.... _ CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


A  GOOD  CHANCE 


To  Buy  .  . 

DRY  GOODS  AND  SHOES 

CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 

After  September  30th,  1898,  we  will  sell  strictly  for  CASH.  Our 
books  will  be  closed  and  our  prices  reduced  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  /V\.  HENDRIX  &  CO. 

DRY  GOODS  AND  SHOES.  221  S.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


AFTER  SEEING  YOUR  DENTIST 


Tenney’s  Candies,  75c.  lb. 
Windsor  “  60c.  “ 

Steer’s  Chocolates,  40c.  “ 


SEE 


Lindau 

PHONE  56. 


•  • 


SWEET  ORANGES, 

BANANAS, 


POTTED  MEATS,  CAKES, 

CRACKERS,  •  PICKLES 


and  in  fact  everything  that  makes  your  mouth  water. 


L.  B.  LINDAU 
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Millinery 


This  line  is  complete  in  all  the  latest  styles  and  shades. 
Also  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Ribbons,  Handkerchiefs,  Gloves, 
Corsets,  and  Hose. 


Where  ? - — « 

HINKLE  BROS  214  S.  ELiT  ST. 


DELICASIES  AND  LUXURIES  FOR  THE  TABLE  CAN  ALWAYS 

BE  FOUND  AT 


SCOTT’S 


Cor.  S.  Elm  and  Washington  Sts.,  Greensboro. 

The  finest  Olives,  Olive  Oil,  French  Sardines,  Imported  Pickles 
and  Preserves  to  be  found  in  the  State.  Visitors  in  the  city  are  es- 
picially  invited  to  call  at  our  store  and  inspect  our  stock  and  prices. 

j.  w.  SCOTT  &  co., 

Up-to-date  Grocers. 


Tea  and  Coffee  Importers, 

JOHN  d.  LUCAS,  CHICAGO*  ILL 

INSTITUTION  SALESMAN. 


Send  Your  Picuture  and  Get  12  Miniature  Gems  of  Art  for  25  Cents. 

The  miniature  photo  we  copy  from  the  cabinet  and  card  size  photos  only  and 
make  no  change  in  the  picture  you  send  whatever.  Inclose  25c.  or  Postal  Order 
and  2-cent  stamp  for  return  mailing,  and  we  guarantee  to  return  to  you  One 
Dozen  Miniature  Photos  aud  the  picture  you  send  in  one  week  from  date  of  send¬ 
ing,  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

F.  J.  WALSH,  353  Perry  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


TO 


SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR 


EDWARDS  &  BROUGHTON, 

RALEIGH*  N.  C. 

Only  first-class  work  turned  out,  and  this  you  can  get  at  price  often 
paid  for  second-class  work. 


Printing  or  Binding 
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One  Tells  Another — 

And  they  all  should  know  that  we 
keep  the  best  line  of  Ladies  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Trunks,  traveling  bags  in 
North  Carolina.  We  have 

Suits,  Overcoats  and  Hats 

to  fit  all  sizes  and  shapes  Men  and 
Boys.  Suits  made  to  measure  and 
fit  guaranteed. 

C.  M,  VANSTORY  &  CO., 

The  Clothiers,  Hatters  and  Furnishers. 

236  and  238  8.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.>C. 

MRS.  L.  A.  LUNN, 

Successor  to  Mrs.  C.  C.  Gorrell. 

109  WEST  MARKET  ST. 

Will  say  that  she  has  a  new  and  very 
attractive  stock  of 

IW i llinery  Goods 

for  the  Fall  Season,  up-to-date  in  style 
and  quality  and  low  prices.  Also  that 
she  has  retained  the  services  of  Mrs. 
Carrie  Gorrell  and  Miss  Ruby  Crawford 
and  they  will  he  glad  to  see  their  friends 
and  serve  them  as  in  the  past. 

Ladies  Emporium 

Gloves,  Hosiery, 
Corsets, 

Zephyrs,  Yarns,  Embroidery 
Silks  and  Stamped  Linens  a 
Specialty. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

T.  G.  McLEAN  &  SON, 

* 

DEALERS  IN 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries, 

422  ASHEBORO  ST. 

Phone  54. 

THACKER  &  BROCKMAN, 

232  South  Elm  Street, 

Carry  very  complete  lines  of 
Drees  Goods,  Hosiery,  Gloves 
and  Ladies’  Furnishing-  Goods 
of  all  kinds.  We  make  a  special¬ 
ty  of  ladies  and  children’s  fine 
shoes.  Two  polite  and  experi¬ 
enced  salesladies  have  charge 
of  our  dress  goods  and  notions 
department.  A  share  of  G.  F. 
College  respectfully  solicited. 

Stall  No.  1 — City  Market, 

Is  furnished  with  No.  1  Meats 
of  all  kinds,  Country  Produce, 
Fish  a.nd  Oysters. 

Sausage  a  Specialty. 

Everything  guaranteed  to  be 
scrupulously  clean  and  sound, 
and  16  ounces  given  for  a  pound. 
Mistakes  gladly  corrected. 

J  AS.  W.  FORBIS,  Prop. 

1.  W.  WHITE,  MANAGER. 

N.  A.  Jeffreys, 

Corner  Mendenhall  Street  and 
Walker  Avenue, 

Will  be  pleased  to  see  the  Col¬ 
lege  girls  and  the  public  gener¬ 
ally  when  in  need  of 

Cakes,  Confectioneries,  &c. 

A  full  supply  always  on  hand. 

W.  B.  FARRAR’S  SON, 

DEALER  IN 

Watches,  Diamonds  ar)d 
Silver  Novelties. 

> 

Special  attention  to 

0PT1AL  WORK  and  REPAIRING. 
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KINGAN  &  CO _ _ 

limited.  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Pork  and  Beef  Packers. 

“RELIABLE”  BRAND, 

Highest  Grade  of  Smoked  Meats. 

Pure  Kettle  Rendered  Lard. 

Carry  a  full  line  of  Provisions  specially  selected  for  the 
Southern  trade.  Write  for  prices.  Wholesale  only. 


CtSTNER,  CURRAN  &  RULLITT, 

General  Agents 

POCAHONTAS,  SEMI-BITUMINOUS,  SMOKELESS  ’ 


t> 


Offices:  328  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  1  Broadway,  New  York;  70  Kilby 
St.,  Boston.  Mass. ;  36  Main  St.,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Terry  Building,  Roanoke,  Va. ;  Old 
Colony  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Neave 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  4  Frenchurch  Aye.,  London  England. 


GUT  FLOWERS,  ROQUETS... 

Window  and  House  Plants,  Floral  and  Funeral  Designs. 

Orders  for  75c.  and  up  delivered  to  College.  Phone  us  your 
orders  or  come  out  and  look  around.  Nice  two  mile  walk 
or  drive.  Largest  and  Oldest  Nursery  in  the  Stale.  1,000,000 
Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  &c.;  20,000  annual  orders.  Healthy 
Stock,  true  to  name.  Write  for  catalogue  and  give  us  an 
idea  of  your  wants.  Address 

J.  VAN  UNDLEY,  Pomona  Hill  Nurseries, 

1  POMONA,  N.  C. 


H.  H.  CARTLAND, 


ii 


AND  DEALER  IN 


Merchant 
X  oil  or — — - 


Fine  Cloths,  Cassimeres  and  Gents'  Furnishing  of  all  kinds. 

106  South  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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COMMENCEMENT 

INVITATIONS— 

PROGRAMS,  PRIZE  MEDALS  FOR  FIELD  SPORTS, 

> 

CLASS  PINS, 
CLASS  ANNUALS. 

The  CHAS.  H. 

ELLIOTT 

COMPANY 

S.  W.  COR.  BROAD  and  RACE  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Toilet  Preparations. 


In  the  way  of  Toilet  Waters,  Face  Cream  and  Complexion 
Lotions  we’ve  all  the  leading  kinds.  You  may  have  some  particular 
preparation  which  you  have  always  used  and  know  to  be  good.  If 
we  haven’t  it  we‘ll  get  it  for  you.  We’ve  a  Toilet  Lotion  that  we 
manufacture  and  we  know  that  it  contains  nothing  but  that  is  heal¬ 
ing  and  healthful  to  the  skin.  We've  sold  it  for  several  years  and 
its  large  sale  is  sufficient  testimonial  of  its  merit.  25c.  a  Bottle. 

HOWARD  GARDNER,  Druggist, 


Cor.  Opposite  Postofhce. 
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ALDERMAN'S  STUIO 

is  one  of  the  first  places  you  want  to  visit  in  the  city 
of  Greensboro.  Go  there  for  best 

Photographs  and 
Photograph  Frames. 

Have  you  seen  those  beautiful  Pastel  Miniatures? 
They  are  the  prettiest  small  colored  portraits  you 
ever  saw.  Permanent  and  not  expensive.  Be  sure 
to  get.  one  for  Xmas.  You  will  find  the  place 

113*4  EAST  MARKET  ST. 


The  Fishblate=Kazt  Co., 

The  Modern  Outfitters 

for  Gentlemen  .... 

366  and  368  South  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C 


We  have  for  years  enjoyed  the  trade  and  confidence  of  the 
young  men  in  all  the  Colleges  in  the  purchase  of  their 


CLOTHING,  HATS,  GENTS’  FURNISHING  GOODS,  ETC, 

WE  PAY  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  STYLE 
AS  WELL  AS  QUALITY. 


CORRESPONDENCE  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 


THE  COLLEGE 


MESSAGE 


ADVERTISER. 


ONE  OF  OUR  LEADERS 


We  have  certainly  the 
Greatest  and  Best  line  of 

Combination  Book-Cases, 
Ladies’  Desks, 

Music  Cabinets, 

Hall  Teers, 

China  Cases, 

Side  Boards, 

Extension  Tables, 

Dining  Chairs, 
Bed-room  Suites, 

Wardrobes, 

Center  Tables, 

Pictures, 

Easles, 

Curtain  Poles, 
Window  Shades. 

Picture  Frames  Made  to  Order. 


n.  j.  McDuffie, 

Furr>iture  ar)d  Undertaking,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


F.  WEBER  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

aAriisls  Material  ar\d  Drawing  Supplies, 

F.  Weber  &  Co.’s  Artists’  Oil  Colors  in  tubes,  canvas  and  academy  boards. 

F.  W.  &  Co.’s  Moist  Water  Colors  in  half  and  whole  pans,  tubes  and  glass  pots. 

F.  W.  &  Co.’s  Soft  and  Half-hard  Pastels,  China  Colors,  and  all  China 
Painting  Materials,  Tapestry  Canvas  and  full  line  of  studies. 

BRANCH  ( 1125  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

<  708  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HOUSES:  (  5  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Carolina  Shoe  Co., 

Up-to-Date 
Footwear . . 

Many  exclusive  styles  that  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere,  such  as  our  “Foot- 
Form”  and  “Men  Shaped  Shoes  for 
Ladies.”  We  cordially  solicit  your 
patronage.  Phone  133. 

Carolina  Shoe  Co., 

S.  B.  NORRIS,  Mgr.  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


FRUITS 


I  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 


John  J. 
Phoenix. 


FANCY  EATING  FRUITS, 
CALIFORNIA  PEACHES, 
FLORIDA  ORANGES, 
GRAPE  FRUIT 

and  other  Fruits  in  season. 


BREWSTER  MAVERICK.  JACOB  G.  WISSINGER. 

MAVERCIK  &  WISSINGER, 

ENGRAVERS,  PRINTERS  AND  LITHOGRAPHERS. 


Diplomas,  Certificates,  Testimonials,  Bonds,  Certificates  of  Stock. 
Note  and  Letter  Heads,  Bill  Heads,  Checks,  Drafts,  Notes,  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Deposit.  Cards,  etc.  Commercial  Steam  Printing. 

170  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  Opp.  St.  Paul’s  Chapel. 


YOUNG  LADIES 

When  you  want  nice  Stationery,  Pretty  Pictures,  Mattings, 
Photograph  Frames,  Pretty  Books,  Booklets,  Art  Materials, 
Bibles,  Fancy  Articles,  Mirrors,  Fashionable  Pocket  Books 
and  Card  Cases,  etc.  We  have  just  purchased  Mr.  S.  L. 
Alderman’s  line  of  Moulding,  and  are  prepared  to  make 
frames  at  prices  to  suit.  Respectfully, 

WHARTON  BROTHERS, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 
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nillinery. 

Mrs.  Nannie  C.  Weatherly 

has  a  large  and  select  stock  of  Millinery 
and  Notions  to  show  you.  She  has 
added  to  her  stock  a  nice  lot  of  . 

JEWELRY, 

to  which  she  calls  your  attention.  The 
entire  stock  will  he  kept  up- to  date 
throughout  the  season.  Your  patron¬ 
age  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  109  East  Market  St.  , 


C.  O.  F'O  R  B  I  S, 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

High  and  Medium -Grade 
FURNITURE. 

The  styles  are  all  in  the  latest  and  most 
artistic  designs,  and  prices  as  low  as 
the  lowest.  Call  and  look  through  the 
stock;  it  will  save  you  money. 

Near  P.  0.  118-120  E.  Market  St. 


THE  NEW  CHINA  STORE 

Headquarters  for  young 
ladies  looking  for  .... 

Fancy  Novelties  and 
Christmas  Presents. 

D.  BENDHEIM  &  SONS, 

230  S.  Elm  St., 

are  headquarters  for  high-class 

DRESS  GOODS,  SILKS, 

Velvets,  Ladies’  Coats,  Capes, 
Ready-made  Skirts,  and  full  line 
Ladies’  and  Misses’  Furnishing 
Goods.  We  are  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving  new  novelties  in  our  line. 
Give  us  a  call. 


WE  HAVE  BY  FAR  THE  BEST  LINE  OF 

DRESS  GOODS,  NOTIONS  ■■■  WRAPS 

ever  shown  in  the  city,  and  we  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  G.  F.  C.  people  to  make 
our  store  headquarters. 

Sample  Brown  Mercantile  Co. 


O’CONNOR’S-^ — 

BAKERY  AND  RESTRAURANT. 

Fresh  Bread  and  Cakes  Daily. 

9 

QUAIL  ON  TOAST. 

OYSTERS  SERVED  IN  EVERY  STYLE. 

JOHN  O’CONNOR,  1 1 1  South  Elm  Street. 


Happy  New  Year 


We  wish  each  and  every  one  of  our 
patrons  a  happy  and  prosperous  *99,  and  wish 
to  assure  them  that  we  are  better  prepared  to 
take  care  of  their  orders  for  Printing  than  we 
have  been  before . 

Nothing  but  BEST  work  and  right  prices. 

Very  truly, 

JOS.  J.  STONE, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


114  West  Market  St, 
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Greensboro  Steam  Laundry. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA— A  GLANCE  BACKWARD, 

AROUND  AND  AHEAD. 


If  I  could  make  this  address  an  historical  orchestra, 
you  might  be  repaid  for  the  tax  on  your  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  in  listening  to  it.  What  sounds  are  in  the  air  at 
this  historical  anniversary  to-night !  The  sharp  report 
of  the  pioneer’s  musket  in  the  primeval  forest ;  the 
bugle’s  shrill  note  ;  the  clash  of  bayonets  and  the  roar 
of  artillery  at  Alamance  and  Guilford  Court  House  ;  the 
voice  of  holy  song  and  prayer  in  forest  groves  and  sanc¬ 
tuaries  built  for  God  and  dedicated  to  his  worship  ;  the 
high  resolves  of  men  determined  to  be  free  or  to  die  ; 
the  shouts  of  victory  for  freedom  won  ;  the  song  of  praise 
to  the  God  of  battles  when  the  fight  was  over — all  these 
sounds  are  in  the  air  to-night — and  alas,  for  you,  my 
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voice  is  to  be  added  to  them  all.  To  review  all  the  his¬ 
tory  of  North  Carolina  would  require  a  glance  at  nearly 
everything  notrdble  in  all  this  Southland  from  Dan  river 
to  the  Mississippi,  from  Alamance  to  Appomattox, 
from  Palmico  to  Paradise,  from  Walter  Raleigh  to  all  of 
the  living  North  Carolinians  who  are  glad  that  we  are 
her  children.  Our  dear  old  mother— God  bless  her 
forever  ! 

The  plan  of  this  address  will  be  very  simple  : 

1.  A  glance  backward. 

2.  A  glance  around  at  things  as  they  are. 

3.  A  glance  forward,  with  a  little  prophesying. 

In  our  glance  backward  let  us  look  at  some  first  things, 
and  digress  a  little  if  we  feel  like  so  doing.  During  the 
last  few  weeks  I  have  been  reading  up  in  North  Carolina 
history.  Among  the  authors  at  first  or  second  hand  were 
old  Hakluyt,  Yardley,  Cabot,  Wheeler,  Hawks,  Ramsay , 
Swain,  and  Wiley. 

In  1584  was  made  the  visit  of  the  first  white  man  to 
North  Carolina.  The  name  Carolina  is  masculine  in  its 
derivation,  in  honor  of  Charles  the  Ninth.  This  jars  on 
us  somewhat ;  the  name  and  the  land  are  beautiful 
enough  for  feminine  nomenclature.  Think  of  it — Caro¬ 
lina  a  bearded  Spaniard  rather  than  a  beautiful  woman  ! 
This  is  one  of  the  surprises  of  history  to  some  persons. 

About  1640  the  first  permanent  white  settlements  were 
made  in  North  Carolina — just  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago — and  what  fruitful  centuries  they  have  been  ! 

In  1678  there  was  an  uprising  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  a  complete  revolution,  which  was  simply  a 
strike  for  self-government.  That  is  the  sort  of  govern¬ 
ment  we  believe  in.  The  historian  Bancroft  said  :  “Are 
there  any  who  doubt  man’s  capacity  for  self-government, 
let  them  study  the  history  of  North  Carolina.  Its  in¬ 
habitants  were  restless  and  turbulent  in  their  imperfect 
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submission  to  a  government  imposed  on  them  from 
abroad;  the  administration  of  the  colony  was  firm, 
humane,  and  tranquil  when  they  were  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Any  government  but  one  of  their  own 
institution  was  oppressive/’  That  is  the  essence  of  the 
whole  question.  “This  explains  our  sympathy  for  Cuba; 
she  wished  to  govern  herself  rather  than  to  be  misgov- 
erned^and  robbed  from  abroad.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  she  can  do  worse  for  herself  than  Spain  was  doing 
for  her.  Hands  off!  say  American  freeman  to  the  would-* 
be  governors  and  tax-gatherers  of  Europe.  And  this  is 
the  principle  on  which  some  of  us  American  citizens  op¬ 
pose  a  colonial  policy  for  these  United  States.  We  want 
to  annex  nothing  that  we  cannot  assimilate.  We  do  not 
want  big  standing  armies,  heavy  taxation,  shoulder-strap 
struttings,  and  carpet-bag  politics — all  of  which  would 
inevitably  come  with  a  colonial  policy  by  these  United 
States.  We  will  keep  Manilla,  and  keep  other  hands  off 
the  Fillipinos,  so  that  they  may  govern  themselves  if 
they  can,  or  take  the  consequences  if  they  cannot.” 
Bancroft  says  that  “the  early  North  Carolinians  were  the 
freest  of  the  free.”  Let  us  stick  to  this  always  and  give 
to  all  other  peoples  what  we  claim  for  ourselves.  The 
history  of  the  Regulators  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in 
North  Carolina  you  know.  Those  Regulators  sometimes 
needed  regulating,  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty  sometimes 
abused  their  liberty,  we  may  admit,  but  their  one  issue 
was  to  govern  themselves  by  majority  rule,  and  they 
stuck  to  it  and  won  it.  With  the  battle  of  Moore’s  Creek 
British  authority  came  to  an  end  in  North  Carolina  ;  our 
State  won  her  own  independence.  The  brutal  British 
General  Tryon  had  to  try  other  fields  for  his  powers,  * 
just  as  in  Virginia  Dunmore  had  done  less  than  he  ex¬ 
pected  as  a  chastiser  of  rebels.  The  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  North  Carolina  was  made  without  mobs  or  civil 
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tumults.  The  English  Stamp  Act  was  passed  in  1765  ; 
the  agitation  aroused  by  it  never  subsided  until  the  State 
was  free.  The  Congress  met  at  Halifax,  November  12, 
1776,  and  then  and  there  was  formed  the  Constitution 
under  which  North  Carolina  lived  until  1835,  when  it 
was  slightly  changed. 

On  November  21,  1789,  North  Carolina  adopted  the 
Federal  Constitution.  She  was  the  first  to  go  oul^  from 
under  subjection  to  the  British  rule,  and  one  of  the  last 
to  come  into  the  Federal  Union.  That  is  her  way.  She 
won’t  move  until  she  gets  ready  to  do  so,  and  then  noth¬ 
ing  can  stop  her — bless  her  wise,  conservative,  stubborn 
old  soul ! 

In  the  charter  given  by  Charles  Second  of  England, 
to  certain  of  his  courtiers,  “ Carolina”  contained  all  the 
land  lying  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
within  the  parallels  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty-six  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  Its  Northern  limits  entered  the  Pa¬ 
cific  at  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  only  a  few  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco.  Its  boundaries  embraced  the  States  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  almost  all  of  Florida, 
a  large  part  of  California,  and  New  Mexico,  and  portions 
of  the  Mexican  provinces  of  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  and 
Coahuila.  This  grant  was  made  in  consideration  of  a 
yearly  rent  of  sixty-four  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents, 
together  with  one-fourth  of  all  the  silver  and  gold  ore  which 
might  be  found  within  it.  That  was  cheap  rent.  In  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1763#the  portion  of  this  territory  lying 
west  of  the  Mississippi  was  ceded  by  Great  Britain  to 
France.  Subsequently  it  became  the  property  of  Spain  ; 
then  Mexico  rebelled,  and  set  up  for  herself  as  a  repub¬ 
lic.  It  is  all  coming  home  again,  sooner  or  later — if  the 
two  republics  wish  it  to  be  so. 

In  1776  the  Mississippi  river  was  the  western  boun- 
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dary  of  North  Carolina.  In  1785  Governor  Caswell  was 
notified  that  the  people  of  the  counties  of  Washington, 
Sullivan,  and  Greene  had  declared  themselves  a  self- 
governing  people,  independent  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  had  set  up  the  State  of  Frankland,  Gen. 
John  Sevier  presiding  at  the  convention  held  at  Jones¬ 
boro  for  that  purpose.  The  mother  State,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  had  set  the  example,  and  she  was  lenient  in  dealing 
with  her  daughter.  In  the  year  1789  the  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  session  to. 
the  United  States,  for  the  general  good,  of  the  Western 
domain  of  the  State  ;  and  on  February  25,  1790,  Samuel 
Johnston  and  Samuel  Hawkins,  Senators  in  Congress, 
executed  the  deed  according  to  the  act.  This  gift  em¬ 
braced  what  is  now  the  State  of  Tennessee.  I  belong  to 
both  States  ;  being  a  native  of  the  one,  and  adopted  son 
of  the  other — and  I  love  them  both  and  hold  them  both 
in  my  affectionate  regard  this  anniversary  night. 

Leaving  the  sphere  of  things  secular,  let  us  next  take 
a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  religious  denominations  in 
North  Carolina — a  glance  that  ought  to  be,  and  will  be, 
brief. 

There  was  ho  settled  minister  in  North  Carolina  until 
1703  ;  no  church  was  erected  until  1705  ;  no  separate 
building  for  a  court-house  until  1722  ;  no  printing-press 
until  1754. 

The  Episcopalians  came  first,  and  in  the  colonial  days 
were  the  established  Church  politically.  Their  ministry 
in  that  early  time  was  of  two  sorts — some  were  good  men 
who  honored  their  high  calling,  and  some  were  of  an  op¬ 
posite  character.  In  a  good  sense  the  Episcopalians  are 
still  established  in  North  Carolina.  They  do  not  grow 
as  rapidly  as  do  some  other  religious  denominations. 
But  they  have  a  pedigree  and  a  history  and  other  things 
of  which  some  persons  are  very  fond.  “They  are  akin 
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to  the  Methodists  back  yonder  at  the  start.  The  Low 
Church  Episcopalians  and  the  High  Church  Methodists 
now  come  very  close  to  each  other.  They  may  get 
together  by  and  by  :  evolution  is  forward.” 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  been  few  and  of  good  be¬ 
havior  in  North  Carolina.  William  Gaston  was  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  and  no  name  is  more  respected  by  all 
sorts  of  Christians  than  his.  Judge  Gaston  is  quoted  as 
saying:  “Give  me  the  Methodist  discipline,  and  I  can 
govern  the  world.’’  Let  us  change  the  word  and  say  we 
can  save  the  world.  *We  would  rather  save  one  soul 
from  sin  than  to  subjugate  a  nation  by  physical  force, 
worldly  wisdom,  State-craft,  priest-craft,  or  anything 
else  than  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  which  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation. 

The  Presbyterians  came  early,  and  evidently  with  the 
conviction  that  they  were  fore-ordained  to  stay  and  do 
something  for  God  and  for  the  Commonwealth.  About 
1765  the  Presbyterian  clergy  were  first  authorized  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  rites  of  matrimonv  ;  about  this  time  their  first 
school— the  Newberne  Academy — was  incorporated  ;  and 
they  have  been  educating  and  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage  ever  since.  “They  are  a  grand  people.  They 
have  had  a  hand  iu  every  good  thing  that  has  been  done 
in  North  Carolina  since  they  came,  and  they  will  be  in 
the  thick  of  the  good  fight  of  faith  until  the  end.  We  do 
love  them  as  fellow-believers,  and  will  be  glad  to  keep 
step  with  them  in  the  forward  march  of  the  militant 
host  of  the  King  of  Saints.” 

“The  Moravians  came  in  1758 — so  called  because  they 
came  from  the  Marquisate  of  Moravis  in  Germany.”  A 
considerable  number  of  them  had  settled  in  England, 
where  on  May  12,  1749,  they  were  recognized  as  a  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Church  ;  for  a  reasonable  consideration 
they  were  exempted  from  military  duty,  and  permitted 
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in  judicial  proceedings  to  make,  instead  of  an  oath,  a 
solemn  affirmation.  They  were  also  called  the  Unitas 
Fratrum,  or  United  Brethren,  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
holding  their  lands  in  common,  and  living  together  in 
towns  or  villages.  For  this  use  in  1751  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  purchased  in  the  territory 
of  the  Earl  of  Granville.  “The  first  village  they  built 
was  called  Bethabara  ;  the  next  was  Bethany  ;  and  after¬ 
ward  Salem  was  built,  becoming  their  chief  town,  the 
center  of  a  thriving  trade,  and  in  time  the  seat  of  the 
most  flourishing  school  for  women  in  the  Southern 
States.”  The  district  of  country  owned  by  them  was 
sometimes  called  Wachovia,  from  the  Count  Zinzendorf, 
lord  of  the  Valley  of  Wachau  in  Austria,  agent  and 
chancellor  of  the  United  Brethren.  The  Indians  and 
everybody  else  made  peace  with  them  very  soon.  The 
record  of  these  Moravians  makes  a  blessed  chapter  in 
the  history  of  North  Carolina.  The  very  air  here  at  the 
seat  of  this  Conference  is  fragrant  with  memories  of 
them.  There  is  scarcely  a  home  in  all  our  land  that  is 
not  better  for  the  influence  of  that  old  Moravian  school 
at  Salem,  established  in  1804.  Arid  when  we  reach  the 
heavenly  Salem — -city  of  peace  beyond  the  mystic  river 
of  death — we  shall  find  there  a  blessed  company  of 
sweet-souled,  sweet-faced  women  who  were  there  trained 
for  holy  service  in  their  earthly  homes  and  for  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  glorified  spirits  in  the  city  of  God.  One 
educated  Christian  woman  through  her  children  and  her 


children’s  children  will  bless  the  world  as  long  as  it 
lasts. 

The  Quakers,  or  Friends,  came  to  North  Carolina  in 
1656.  In  1678  they  were  visited  by  George  Fox,  who 
tells  us  that  they  received  him  lovingly,  that  they  were 
“generally  tender  and  open,”  and  that  “he  had  made 
among  them  a  little  entrance  for  truth.”  They  have  not 
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made  much  noise,  but  they  have  blessed  all  they  have 
touched.  "They  will  not  fight  with  carnal  weapons,  but 
the  Devil  is  more  afraid  of  one  silent,  praying  Quaker 
than  of  whole  battalions  of  professors  of  religion  who 
talk  much  and  do  nothing  for  the  cause  of  Christ.” 

Of  course  the  Baptists  came  to  North  Carolina  in  due 
time.  Mountains  of  difficulty  and  oceans  of  water  can¬ 
not  stop  a  Baptist  when  he  thinks  lie  is  right.  In  my 
early  boyhood  I  lived  in  a  part  of  North  Carolina  where 
the  Primitive,  or  "Hardshell”  Baptists,  were  numerous. 
I  liked  them,  and  like  them  now.  They  follow  their 
logic  wherever  it  leads  them.  They  vote  a  straight  ticket 
of  some  sort.  They  are  scarcer  now  than  in  those  earlier 
days.  The  Missionary  Baptists  have  taken  in  their  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  broader  view  of  the  gospel  commission,  and 
a  more  aggressive  spirit  and  policy  generally.  The 
Baptist  Church  is  a  great  church  in  North  Carolina. 
The  North  Carolina  Baptists  believe  in  the  Bible  as  the 
word  of  God  ;  they  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
they  believe  in  repentance  and  faith,  the  pardon  of  peni¬ 
tent  sinners,  a  new  heart  and  a  new  life  for  believers; 
cliey  believe  in  a  gospel  for  all  the  world,  and  in  its  final 
triumph  over  all  opposing  influences.  We  Methodists 
in  this  life  go  with  them  to  the  very  edge  of  the  river, 
and  on  the  other  side  we  hope  to  enjoy  their  fellowship 
forever.  Our  difference  is  small  and  non-essential  ;  our 
points  of  agreement  are  many  and  vital.  Let  North 
Carolina  Methodists  and  Baptists,  while  true  to  their 
honest  convictions,  be  friendly,  and  their  only  rivalry 
be  exhibited  in  seeing  which  body  can  do  most  for  their 
common  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ. 

The  first  Methodist  sermon  in  North  Carolina  was 
preached  by  Joseph  Pilmoor  in  1773.  Next  came  Robert 
Williams.  The  Carolina  circuit  was  formed  in  1776,  and 
Edward  Dromgoole,  Francis  Poythress,  and  Isaac  Tatum 
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appointed  to  serve  it.  That  circuit  embraced  all  North 
Carolina  and  all  Tennessee,  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
to  the  Mississippi  river.  Raleigh  and  Salem  and  Nash¬ 
ville  all  belonged  to  the  same  circuit.  That  same  year — 
1776 — those  blessed  old  bachelors — Francis  Asbury  and 
Jesse  Lee — came  into  North  Carolina.  Their  foot-prints 
are  here  yet.  In  1788  there  was  a  great  revival  all  over 
North  Carolina.  As  late  as  1806  Raleigh  was  in  the 
Haw  River  circuit.  In  1776  there  were  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  3  Methodist  preachers  and  683  church  members. 
During  this  period  of  93  years  what  a  work  has  been 
wrought  by  Methodism  in  North  Carolina !  We  stand 
in  the  presence  of  this  history  to-night.  The  forms  of 
our  glorified  fathers  rise  up  before  our  mental  vision. 
Each  one  is  worthy  of  a  separate  sketch,  but  their  record 
is  on  high.  There  they  are,  bending  above  us,  and 
though  dead  they  yet  speak.  Peter  Doub,  rugged,  but 
saintly,  a  giant  in  strength,  a  true  shepherd  in  tender¬ 
ness.  Moses  Brock,  whose  originality  bordered  on  ec¬ 
centricity ,  massive  in  thought,  heroic  in  spirit,  with  a 
wit  that  was  quick  and  sharp  and  well-directed  ;  Heze- 
kiah  G.  Leigh,  grand  in  the  simplicity  of  Christian  gen¬ 
tlemanliness,  half-knight,  half-saint;  John  Tillett,  an 
Elijah  of  the  latter-day  Church,  who  feared  not  the  face 
of  man,  who  never  shirked  a  duty  nor  failed  to  lift  his 
share  of  whatever  burden  was  to  be  borne  for  his  Lord  ; 
Lewis  Skidmore,  who  sang  and  prayed  and  preached  in 
mighty  faith  and  with  abundant  fruits  ;  Abram  Penn, 
the  good  physician,  who,  like  another  Luke,  became  a 
physician  of  souls,  walking  with  Jesus  in  a  ministry 
richly  blessed  ;  George  W.  Nolley,  whose  sermons  were 
an  evangelical  thunder  storm  in  which  the  roll  of  the 
thunder  of  his  mighty  voice  came  the  flash  of  the  light¬ 
ning  stroke  of  the  word  which  is  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword  ;  George  W.  Dye,  whose  prayers  shook  a 
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camp-ground  like  a  spiritual  earthquake ;  the  Elder 
Reid,  in  Christian  character  as  sweet  as  a  North  Caro¬ 
lina  peach,  a  man  of  God  of  apostolic  presence  and  char¬ 
acter,  and  father  of  the  other  Reids  we  know  and  love  so 
well ;  Father  Edge,  a  man  who  knew  God  and  human 
nature,  and  was  equal  to  all  emergencies  ;  William  An¬ 
derson,  who  in  quiet  country  meeting-houses  among 
these  hills  preached  sermons  that  were  worthy  to  be 
printed  and  preserved  as  master-pieces  in  theology  ; 
“ Uncle”  Albea,  whose  holy  life  was  patterned  after  that 
of  his  Lord,  and  who  walked  with  him  in  white  ;  George 
W.  Childs,  a  man  of  prayer  whose  rapt  face  and  wasted 
frame  told  of  a  life  that  was  only  saved  from  asceticism 
because  Methodism  kept  him  too  busy  with  work  for 
God  to  allow^  time  for  morbid  introspection  and  dreams  ; 
Jehu  Hank,  the  sweet  singer,  whose  spirit-illumined  face 
is  before  me  at  this  moment,  and  the  music  of  whose 
voice  is  still  in  my  year  as  I  heard  it  when  he  sang  the 
hymn,  “On  Jordan’s  Stormy  Banks  I  Stand”  one  sweet 
Sabbath  morning  as  I  sat  by  my  dear  mother’s  knee 
when  I  was  a  boy  ;  Braxton  Craven,  a  self-made  man  of 
full  dimensions,  who  helped  to  make  history — stalwart, 
striving,  resourceful,  elastic,  the  sort  of  man  that  com¬ 
pels  the  smiles  of  fortune  by  earning  them;  N.  H.  D. 
Wilson,  a  largely  built  man  on  all  lines,  wise  in  counsel, 
swift  and  wise  in  execution,  a  leader  who  led  safely  and 
successfully,  and  Burkhead,  Heflin,  Burton,  Barringer, 
Patterson,  Nicholson,  Bruce,  Hinton,  Bumpass,  and 
many  more  of  blessed  memory. 

Emigration  from  North  Carolina  has  enriched  every 
region  westward  from  her  boundaries.  It  has  been  wit¬ 
tily  said  that  “North  Carolina  is  a  good  State  to  emi¬ 
grate  from.”  Emigration  from  her  borders  has  certainly 
proved  a  good  thing  for  other  States.  Bishop  Robert 
Paine  was  a  North  Carolinian.  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce  and 
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his  scarcely  less  gifted  brother,  Reddick  Pierce,  were 
also  natives  of  this  State  ;  as  were  likewise  Drs.  Robert 
L.  Kennon,  Edward  Wadsworth,  and  Ebenezer  Hearn 
of  precious  memory  in  Alabama.  Eliminate  what  North 
Carolina  has  contributed  to  Methodism  and  other 
churches  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  the  shrinkage 
would  be  amazing.  My  next-door  neighbor  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Dr.  Rankin,  is  a  Presbyterian  minister  from  North 
Carolina,  who  is  a  walking  and  talking  encyclopedia  of 
useful  knowledge,  literary  and  religious,  and  though  a  . 
modest  man  who  never  blows  his  own  trumpet,  is  worth 
a  whole  synod  or  conference  of  boasters  and  self-seekers. 
By  some  it  is  held  to  this  day  that  Andrew  Jackson 
was  reallv  born  in  North  Carolina.  We  know  that 
Thomas  Hart  Benton  was  born  and  reared  here,  and 
they  are  still  naming  boys  for  him  all  over  our  land. 
Missouri  owes  North  Carolina  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
gift  of  “Old  Bullion”  and  many  more  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  who  have  helped  to  make  her  praries  bloom  in 
beauty  and  abound  in  riches.  President  James  K.  Polk 
was  a  North  Carolinian,  and  as  spotless  in  personal 
character  as  a  snow-flake,  one  of  those  men  whose  biog¬ 
rapher  has  nothing  to  apologize  for  or  to  try  to  explain 
away.  He  was  not  a  popular  idol,  but  was  something 
better:  a  true  patriot,  an  honest  man,  and  a  follower  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  a  statesman,  not  a  dem¬ 
agogue.  Of  similar  metal  was  your  Nathaniel  Macon, 
Romulus  M.  Saunders,  John  M.  Morehead,  Kenneth 
Rayner,  Wylie  P.  Man  gum,  David  S.  Reid,  George  E. 
Badger  and  others  who  represented  North  Carolina  in 
the  State  and  Federal  governments  in  the  good  old  days 
when  the  voters  were  their  own  bosses  and  the  big  ras¬ 
cals  landed  in  the  penitentiary  rather  than  in  the  legis¬ 
lature.  The  Dean  of  the  Thelogical  Faculty  of  Vander¬ 
bilt  University,  Dr,  Wilbur  F.  Tillett,  is  a  North  Caroli- 
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nian  and  the  son  of  a  sturdy  old  saint,  John  Tillett,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  :  if  you  want  to  know  what  you  believe 
and  why  you  believe  it,  as  a  Methodist,  he  is  the  man  to 
tell  you — a  straight-edged,  all-round  solid  gold  nugget  of 
North  Carolina  Methodism.  The  Webb  brothers  who 
are  conducting  that  famous  preparatory  school  at  Bell 
Buckle,  Tennessee,  the  American  Rugby,  are  North  Car¬ 
olinians — the  elder  brother,  W.  R.  Webb,  is  doing  as 
good  work  as  any  educator  on  this  continent,  with  origi¬ 
nal  features  all  his  own  ;  it  makes  me  almost  wish  that  I 
could  be  a  boy  again,  so  that  I  might  study  Greek  with 
John  Webb,  the  younger  brother.  In  the  old  days — to 
go  back  a  little — North  Carolina  lent  to  Virginia  John 
E.  Edwards,  that  wonderful  declaimer,  a  sort  of  pulpit 
dynamo,  generating  its  own  power,  flashing  fire  as  it 
flew,  the  fastest  talker  I  ever  heard,  and  one  of  the  best, 
a  rhetorician  of  the  first  quality  and  a  pulpit  orator 
whose  audiences  crowded  the  largest  metropolitan 
churches.  You  naturalized  and  developed  Charles  F. 
Deems,  that  many-sided  genius,  scholar,  poet,  orator, 
man  of  letters,  and  man  of  the  people  ;  a  sort  of  perpet¬ 
ual  motion  doing  many  things,  and  all  the  time  doing 
them  well.  You  lent  Edward  Stanley  to  California— 
dashing,  generous,  eloquent  and  gallant  as  the  Stanley 
who  led  the  charge  at  Flodden  Field.  We  cannot  omit 
in  this  connection  the  name  of  Zeb  Vance,  in  whom 
North  Carolina  was  crystallized — its  warmth  of  feeling, 
its  wit,  that  sparkled  brightly,  but  left  no  sting,  its  hu¬ 
mor  that  was  rollicking  without  coarseness,  its  oratory 
that  was  nature’s  own  and  therefore  irresistable.  You 
mourn  him  yet ;  your  streams  do  not  seem  to  laugh  as 
gaily  among  your  hills,  and  your  pine  forests  sing  a  sad¬ 
der  song  since  he  left  you.  He  was  of  Methodist  hered¬ 
ity,  but  was  a  Presbyterian  and  else  by  marriage. 

Before  turning  from  this  backward  glance  I  have  also 
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a  vision  of  a  blessed  company  of  holy  women  who 
walked  with  God  and  blessed  the  circles  in  which  they 
moved,  among  them  one  whom  I  hope  to  see  where  her 
sweet,  dear  face  will  not  be  tear-stained  or  sorrow-worn 
any  more.  And  crowding  upon  my  vision  is  a  great 
company  of  laymen  who  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day  of  their  service — among  them  Starling  Gunn,  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution  and  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ,  colossal  in  his  build,  a  serene  old  spiritual  giant, 
whose  home  was  a  miniature  Christian  commonwealth 
where  white  and  black,  old  and  young,  were  bound  to¬ 
gether  :n  the  holy  bonds  of  family  religion  that  proved 
its  genuineness  by  word  and  deed  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  in  the  year.  And  Daniel  Guerrant, 
“Uncle  Daniel/'  who  was  a  walking  comment  on  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthi¬ 
ans,  a  condense'd  class-meeting,  a  gentle  search-light  be¬ 
fore  which  whiskey,  cards,  and  profanity  hid  themselves 
from  sight,  in  whose  presence  the  grossest  sinner  felt  a 
holy  restraint  and  the  sneer  of  the  infidel  was  silenced. 
And  Benton  Field,  who  could  at  the  same  time  run  a 
saw  mill,  a  tobacco  factory,  a  village  store,  a  tan-yard, 
a  Sunday-School ,  a  camp-meeting,  a  campaign  for  quar¬ 
terage  at  the  close  of  the  Conference  year,  and  being  a 
local  preacher,  preach  whenever  called  upon — a  man 
worth  a  acre  of  drones  and  whiners.  Here  they  come 
thronging  this  presence  with  their  images,  but  we  can¬ 
not  give  them  more  than  a  glance.  Go  back  to  your 
homes  up  yonder  with  your  Lord,  ye  blessed  and  holy 
ones  !  By  the  grace  of  God  we  will  meet  you  there  when 
He  calls  us  from  the  fields  of  toil  to  the  rest  that  re¬ 
mains  for  us  all. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  one  of  the  early  proprietors  of 
North  Carolina,  ferventlv  thanked  God  “that  there  was 
not  a  printing  office  in  any  of  the  Southern  provinces” 
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in  his  day.  What  would  one  of  those  old  “proprietors” 
say  if  he  could  see  things  on  this  line  as  they  now  are? 
There  is  more  reading  and  printing  done  in  this  country, 
North,  East,  South,  and  West,  than  in  any  other  on  earth. 
If  the  quality  were  equal  to  the  quantity,  we  might  feel 
more  like  boasting  of  the  distinction.  The  first  news¬ 
paper  printed  in  North  Carolina  was  the  North  Carolina 

> 

Gazette,  which  was  begun  at  Newbern,  July  1,  1749.  The 
history  of  the  press  in  North  Carolina  in  general  need 
not  be  given  here  to-night.  Editors  have  a  way  of  speak¬ 
ing  for  themselves.  Our  Methodist  editors  can  only  be 
named  :  Rufus  T.  Heflin,  W.  E.  Pell,  W.  H.  Cunninggim, 
H.  T.  Hudson,  J.  B.  Bobbitt,  W.  S.  Black,  F.  L.  Reid, 
W.  L.  Grissom,  D.  Atkins,  H.  M.  Blair,  P.  L.  Groome, 
L.  W.  Crawford,  T.  N.  Ivey — a  noble  company,  all  more 
or  less  good,  some  very  good.  The  North  Carolina  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate  is  a  main  spoke  m  your  S3^stem  of  opera¬ 
tions  ;  keep  it  sound  and  keep  it  moving.  In  the  old 
days  Sister  Bumpass’  little  sheet,  the  Weekly  Message, 
went  to  many  homes  like  a  breath  from  the  land  of 
Beulah. 

A  glance  at  Greensboro  Female  College  calls  up  the 
faces  and  forms  of  Brock,  Doub,  Bryant,  Leigh,  Comp¬ 
ton,  Hank,  Blake,  Pell,  Reid,  Wyche,  Lea,  Shipp, 
Deems,  Jones,  Dixon,  and  Peacock — men  who  have 
prayed  and  planned  and  worked  for  it  from  its  inception 
in  1838  to  this  blessed  year  of  our  Lord  1898.  These 
men  have  wrought  themselves  into  the  very  structure 
and  organic  life  of  North  Carolina  Methodism.  They 
have  done  a  work  which  will  never  die.  During  these 
years  678  of  its  alumnae  have  gone  forth  from  its  halls 
with  its  imprimatur.  How  many  homes  have  been  blessed, 
how  many  lives  have  been  hallowed,  brightened  and  en¬ 
larged  by  these  cultured  daughters  of  Greensboro  Female 
College  will  not  be  known  this  side  of  the  day  that  will 
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declare  all  things.  North  Carolina  Methodism  will  hold 
Greensboro  Female  College  close  to  her  strong,  loving 
heart. 

Now  we  will  take  a  glance  around  us  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina — a  glance  at  the  religious  denominations,  including 
the  Methodists.  God  bless  them  all: — especially  those 
that  are  doing  the  best  work  for  his  cause.  There  are 
in  North  Carolina  Presbyterians  of  all  sorts,  50,333; 
Lutherans,  12,872;  Protestant  Episcopalians,  14,239; 
Disciples  of  Christ,  12,437  ;  Friends,  5,328;  Moravians, 
3,458  ;  Dunkards,  510  ;  Waldenses,  215  ;  Salvation  Army, 
59;  Universalists,  235;  Advenists,  1,549;  Associate  Re¬ 
formed,  2,109  ;  Congregationalists,  368  ;  Roman  Catholic, 
2,640;  Reformed  Church  of  United  States,  3,317;  He¬ 
brews,  386  ;  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
136;  Baptists  of  all  sorts,  303,860;  Methodists  of  all 
sorts,  304,860.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  in  the 
lead  ;  it  is  a  close  race  between  them.  The  Methodists 
are  a  little  ahead  in  numbers.  I  lift  my  hat  to  them 
both.  My  prayer  is,  that  there  may  be  no  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  them  except  to  see  which  shall  do  more  for  the 
glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  souls 
at  home  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel  abroad.  In  all 
there  are  708,857  belonging  to  the  different  religious 
denominations.  This  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  population.  The  quality  is  the  main  thing,  of  course. 
If  all  these  were  as  good  as  the  best  of  them,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  would  be  a  very  garden  of  God  on  earth.  Your  task 
for  the  time  to  come  is  to  make  your  best  still  better,  and 
to  go  on  toward  perfection  in  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
great  Christian  commonwealth. 

A  glance  at  the  negro  problem  comes  in  here.  It  is 
estimated  that  1,500,000  negro  children  are  attending 
school  in  the  South,  taught  by  26,570  negro  teachers. 
Their  collegiate  and  universaty  schools  number  200  with 
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33,000  students,  of  whom  5,940  are  studying  to  be 
teachers,  95  to  be  nurses,  1,067  studying  the  learned 
professions,  and  8,005  in  the  industrial  departments. 
North  Carolina  leads  in  the  number  of  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  for  the  negro  race,  having  26,  Georgia 
following  with  22,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  12  each,  and  from  10  to  4  to  each  of  the  other 
Southern  States.  The  evangelical  churches  have  been 
the  chief  builders  of  these  institutions,  the  Methodists 
leading  with  22,  the  Baptists  coming  next  with  16,  the 
Congregationalists  13,  and  the  Presbyterians  10,  and  so  on 
in  a  descending  scale.  The  Methodists  will  have  to 
hustle  to  keep  ahead  in  this  work,  and  they  are  hustling. 
Tlie/ace  problem  in  North  Carolina  can  be  settled.  This 
is  the  prescription  :  Keep  out  whiskey  and  demagoguism 
— the  demagogue  and  the  demijohn — at  home,  and  fanat¬ 
ical  intermeddling  from  abroad,  and  put  in  more  and 
more  of  the  old-time  religion. 

A  glance  ahead  will  close  this  address.  A  glance 
ahead,  did  I  say?  It  must  be  a  bold  man  or  an  unwise 
one  who  will  venture  to  predict  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth  in  such  times  as  ours.  The  gait  at  which  the  world 
is  moving  is  very  rapid.  These  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  have  been  swrept  into  a  current  that  is  too  strong  to 
be  stemmed  by  merely  human  forces.  The  conditions 
that  confront  the  nation  are  such  as  the  wisest  states¬ 
manship  could  not  have  planned  or  man’s  wisdom  fore¬ 
seen.  For  us,  as  a  people,  the  war  with  Spain  puts  a 
new  face  on  the  century  that  is  closing.  God’s  hand  is 
in  it  all.  He  has  put  us  at  the  front  of  the  battle  for 
humanity  and  we  must  stand  in  our  lot  to  the  end.  What 
new  complications  may  arise  we  know  not.  But  one 
thing  is  certain  ;  God  will  stand  by  the  right.  His  king¬ 
dom  is  righteousness,  peace,  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  This 
kingdom  will  come  ;  it  will  come  in  the  hearts  of  believ- 
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ers,  in  their  lives,  in  their  homes,  in  the  world  for  whose 
salvation  they  are  praying  and  working.  The  truth,  as 
the  truth  is  in  Jesus,  will  overthrow  error;  the  grace 
that  expels  sin  will  have  free  course  ;  the  love  that  is 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  will  flood  the  world  with  the  water 
of  life.  We  cannot  understand  God’s  ways.  The  scheme 
of  His  providence  is  too  vast  and  too  complex  for  our 
comprehension.  There  are  wheels  within  wheels,  but 
they  all  fit  together  and  revolve  in  harmony.  God  hath 
spoken,  and  His  promises  of  a  redeemed  humanity  shall  * 
not  fail  of  fulfillment.  All  this  we  truly  believe,  and  it 
is  discerned  by  the  eye  of  faith  on  this  historical  anni¬ 
versary. 

The  Methodists  of  North  Carolina  will  do  their  part.  In 
the  past  their  growth  has  been  steady,  and  their  record  a 
good  one.  But  they  need  not  be  told  that  they  cannot  live 
on  the  memories  of  the  past.  They  know  that  if  they  fail 
to  serve  their  own  generation  faithfully,  the  greater  will  be 
their  shame,  being  the  children  of  such  progenitors.  They 
know  that  opportunity  measures  responsibility.  In  the 
amplitude  of  its  field  of  operations;  in  its  numerical 
strength;  and  in  its  material  resources,  North  Carolina 
Methodism  commands  all  the  conditions  of  a  great  future. 

It  has  a  territory  broad  and  rich;  it  has  many  churches 
that  are  commodious  and  comfortable,  and  some  that  are 
beautiful  and  grand;  it  has  schools  that  are  well  situated 
and  some  of  them  well  endowed;  it  has  its  own  newspaper 
organ  for  both  of  its  Conferences  within  her  borders.  It 
lacks  nothing  in  the  line  of  material  resources;  it  lacks 
nothing  as  to  human  agencies.  •  Added  to  all  they  have, 
only  one  thing  more  is  needed — and  that  is,  a  fresh  and  a 
full  baptism  of  power  from  on  high.  Does  this  sound  trite 
or  perfunctory?  God  help  us  to  feel  it  as  well  as  to  believe 
it  at  this  moment!  If  a  fresh  and  full  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  were  to  fall  upon  us  at  this  hour  wnen  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future  meet  and  mingle  in  thought,  mem¬ 
ory,  and  hope,  who  can  measure  the  blessing  that  would 
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follow?  That  old-time  religion  of  Holy  Ghost  power 
equipped  with  the  new  agencies  at  your  command  would 
wrap  North  Carolina  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Your  organ,  the 
North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate,  would  feel  the  touch  and 
throb  and  glow  with  new  life.  Trinity  College  and  your 
other  schools  wTould  feel  the  touch,  and  teachers  and 
students  would  be  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  and  receive  and 
impart  richer  treasure's  of  knowledge  and  grace.  Your 
preachers  would  feel  the  touch,  and  preach  a  gospel  deeper 
and  sweeter  than  ever  before.  The  young  people  of  the 
Church  would  feel  the  touch  and  in  your  Sunday  Schools 
and  Ep worth  League  take  fresh  courage  for  their  good 
tight  of  faith.  The  little  children  would  feel  the  touch, 
and  your  Methodist  homes  would  bloom  as  the  garden  of 
the  Lord.  Your>aged  fathers  and  mothers  in  your  North 
Carolina  Israel,  silver-haired  and  worn  and  weary  with  the 
weight  of  years  and  trouble,  would  feel  the  touch,  and  be 
transfigured  with  the  light  and  transported  with  the  love 
of  God  before  they  cross  over  to  join  their  fathers  and 
mothers  up  yonder  w-here  grace  ultimates  in  glory  ever¬ 
lasting.  Without  this  enduement  all  signs  of  prosperity 
and  progression  are  delusive.  With  this  enduement,  from 
the  seaboard  to  the  mountain  tops,  throughout  all  your 
borders  North  Carolina  Methodism  will  start  on  a  fresh 
career  of  evangelical  achievement.  Our  God  hath  declared 
that  He  is  more  willing  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  than  wTe  are  to  give  good  gifts  to  our  children.  This 
is  the  blessing  of  all  blessings  for  us  now.  O  God,  all 
mighty  and  ever-merciful,  God  of  our  fathers,  God  of  our 
salvation,  let  this  blessing  come  upon  us  here  at  this  anni¬ 
versary! 

The  Methodists  of  North  Carolina  can  do  all  that  God 

wants  them  to  do.  They  have  the  money,  the  numbers, 
the  inspiration  of  a  grand  history,  the  stimulus  of  a  great 
opportunity,  the  promise  of  God.  Let  them  walk  in  the 
old  paths,  and  go  right  on.  He  who  led  their  fathers  will 
still  lead;  He  who  blessed  them  will  still  bless;  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  past  of  still  greater  success  in  the  brighten¬ 
ing  future.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald. 
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A  DAY  PROM  THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  IN. 


What  is  that  which  makes  such  a  noise  at  the  door?  It 
must  be  a  burglar  or  a  ghost  trying  to  force  an  entrance. 
Nothing  else  could  be  abroad  at  midnight.  What  shall 
we  do? 

While  these  thoughts  pass  through  our  sleepy  heads  a 
continuous  banging  is  heard  at  the  door  which  grows 
louder  and  louder.  Just  as  we  are  ready  to  scream  with 
fright  it  suddenly  flashes  across  our  minds  that  it  must  be 
the  servant  who  is  trying  to  arouse  us  to  open  the  door 
and  that  it  is  not  midnight  at  all  but  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

We  open  the  door  with  a  most  despairing  feeling,  for  it 
doesn’t  seem  ten  minutes  since  we  lost  ourselves  in  the 
arms  of  Morpheus  and  here  it  is  day  and  we  are  just 
obliged  to  get  up  and  study  that  physics.  How  sleepy  we 
are,  but,  feeling  that  the  martyrdom  of  Joan  of  Arc  was 
a  small  one  compared  to  ours,  we  arise,  stumble  around  in 
the  dark  in  order  to  find  something  to  keep  us  from  turn¬ 
ing  into  an  iceberg,  and  at  last  we  succeed  in  dragging 
forth  a  dressing  gown  which  we  hastily  don.  In  our 
jjrogress  about  the  room  a  groan  emitted  now  and  then 
announces  to  the  world  (if  there  is  any  of  it  awake  to  hear) 
that  we  have  come  in  contact  with  a  chair  or  table,  and  a 
slow  trickle,  trickle,  makes  known  the  fact  that  the  one 
and  only  ink  bottle  we  possess  has  been  overturned  and 
our  precious  ink  is  finding  its  way  to  the — we  earnestly 
hope — floor,  but  are  almost  sure  that  it  is  our  best  dress 
which  we  took  off  last  night  after  the  lights  went  off.  We 
make  a  grab  in  the  direction  of  the  floor  and  are  much 
relieved  to  find  that  it  is  only  our  new  hair  brush  that  is 
receiving  the  burden  and  stain  of  the  ink. 

After  many  and  divers  troubles  we  are  at  last  sitting  in 
a  semi-conscious,  semi-awake  state,  under  the  gas  jet  in 
the  hall,  conning  over  and  over,  “Therm o-dynamics-treats- 
of-sleep-in-its-relation-to-mechanical-energy.  ”  We  wonder 
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what  we  are  studying  about  anyway,  somehow  it  hasn’t  a 
bit  of  sense  in  it;  physics  is  so  hard;  we  wish  the  man  who 
invented  it  had  never  been  born.  As  the  rising  bell  sounds 
forth  its  unwelcome  notes  we  realize  that  time  is  indeed 
“fugiting”  and  we  would  better  get  to  work  in  earnest  and 
really  put  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  good  study  on  the 
subject  in  hand. 

We  then  have  about  fifteen  minutes  to  make  our  toilets 
for  breakfast,  and  as  this  is  a  task  very  agreeable  fco  most 
young  women,  we  spend  more  than  the  allotted  time  in 
performing  it  and  it  is  not  until  our  more  punctual  friends 
have  commenced  their  morning  repast  that  we  are  seen  to 
rush  madly  into  the  dining  room,  sit  down  and  then  what 
a  transformation  from  the  stupid  girl  who  not  long  since 
slept  under  the  gas  jet  when  trying  to  learn  physics. 

Every  feeiing  is  awake,  that  of  hunger  more  than  any 
other,  every  latent  energy  is  displayed,  a  pleased  expres¬ 
sion  overspreads  our  face  which  changes  into  one  of  terri¬ 
ble  disappointment  as  some  one  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table  takes  the  last  biscuit  on  the  plate,  at  last  we  are  ^ 
creature  with  life  and  alas! — with  an  unappeasable  appe¬ 
tite.  When  the  bell  taps  we  think  no  more  of  such  trival 
things  as  muffins  and  molasses,  our  whole  attention  is 
given  to  the  reading  of  the  mail.  Ah,  we  have  a  letter. 
How  very  fortunate  we  are,  no  one  else  ever  had  such  a 
nice  sweetheart  who  wrote  her  such  nice  letters.  Our  exit 
from  the  dining  room  is  rather  precipitate— who  likes  to 
read  or  even  open  a  letter  from  one’s  best  beau  in  a  room 
full  of  girls?  The  fifteen  minutes  until  chapel  are  spent  in 
reading  and  re-reading  the  letter.  Forgive  us,  we  are 
young  but  once  and  alas!  such  are  the  dispositions  and 
natural  bent  of  some  of  us  that  we  rarely  get  a  letter  from 
the  same  man  twice. 

In  chapel  at  least  we  have  a  few  minutes  in  which  we 
are  not  obliged  to  think  of  lessons.  Here  our  minds  are  at 
rest  and  the  same  thought  comes  to  us  all  as  we  bow  our 
heads  in  thankfulness  for  blessings  received. 

Until  dinner  time  we  are  more  or  less  busied  with  our 
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lessons.  In  a  vacant  hour  we  sit  in  our  rooms  and  study 
or  talk  of  times  to  come  with  our  room-mates  when  we  are 
disposed  to  be  idle.  Sometimes  we  are  smitten  with  com¬ 
punction  at  the  sad  neglect  of  our  music  and  soon  the  girl 
in  the  next  practice  room  is  greatly  startled  to  hear  our 
voice  “in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out”  quavering  in 
the  air. 

When  school  is  out  we  spend  the  five  minutes  given  us 
before  dinner,  usually  in  the  re-arrangement  of  our  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  and  as  the  welcome  sound  of  the  dinner 
bell  is  heard  we  go  eagerly  to  the  room  of  our  chum  for 
the  purpose  of  walking  with  her  to  dinner.  The  dining 
room  now  becomes  the  scene  of  a  battle,  a  battle  for  the 
last  piece  of  beef  or  corn  bread,  the  victor  carrying  off  the 
prize  with  triumph,  accompanied  by  a  slight  sensation  of 
shame  at  being  so  greedy.  When  the  demolition  of  the 
viands  set  forth  on  the  table  is  accomplished,  a  wave  of  the 
hand  summons  the  unluckv  waiter  to  whom  we  address 

u 

the  request  that  she  bring  some  more  bread.  If  that 
m.uch-tried  mortal  says  in  accents  of  joy  and  conviction: 
“There  ain’t  none,”  and  we  refrain  from  resorting  to  the 
practice  generally  attributed  to  sailors,  it  is  not  because 
we  do  not  feel  like  it.  After  dinner  we  spend  half  an  hour 
in  usually,  a  fruitless  watch  for  the  postman.  A  time 
comes  now  and  then  when  an  unlearned  lesson  keeps  us 
pacing  the  halls,  book  in  hand,  hastily  reading  over  the 
pages,  from  which,  in  our  fear  lest  the  bell  should  ring,  we 
gather  little  thought.  When  it  does  ring,  down  to  the 
laboratory  we  march,  and  for  one  hour  are  veritably  “on 
pins,”  the  dread  of  not  being  able  to  answer  a  question 
asked  us  is  indeed  such  a  strain  on  the  nervous  system 
that  we  anticipate  nervous  prostration  before  many  moons 
shall  shed  their  refulgent  light  over  the  earth.  “Miss 
Green,  can  you  name  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  appe¬ 
tites?”  asks  the  teacher.  “The  appetite  for  sleeping  and 
eating,”  we  answer,  true  to  our  nature;  for  our  world  is 
bounded  down  to  three  things,  sleeping,  eating  and  work¬ 
ing  and  surely  we  have  no  desire  for  the  last  mentioned. 
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After  four  o'clock  we  are  expected  to  walk  for  half  an 
hour  on  the  campus  except  in  bad  weather,  and  then  we 
are  plainly  asked  not  to  do  so.  On  a  beautiful  evening  a 
lame  foot,  or  a  severe  headache,  proves  a  convenient  thing 
to  have,  but  if  they  are  not  obtainable-  we  submit  to  Fate 
and  manage  to  pass  away  the  half  hour  sauntering  slowly 
along  the  w^alks  and  chatting  with  every  friend  we  meet; 
the  bell  which  summons  us  in  rings  and  before  it  has 
stopped  we  are  resting  contentedly  in  a  rocking  chair, 
dreaming  of  the  time  when  walking  shall  be  no  more. 

On  a  cold,  sleety  day  everybody  turns  out  in  full  force, 
the  snow  is  dotted  with  black  figures,  quite  a  number  of 
whom  are  in  recumbent  positions.  It  is  such  fun  to  skate 
that  we  don't  even  hear  the  bell  ring,  and  it  is  often  dark 
before  we  drag  our  poor  benumbed  bodies  in  to  the  tire. 
Such  is  the  perversity  of  humanity  in  general  and  school 
girls  in  particular. 

Our  appetites  at  supper  do  credit  to  men.  Such  quanti¬ 
ties  of  half  raw  (we  can’t  wait  for  them  to  get  done)  bis¬ 
cuits  and  molasses  as  disappear  would  make  some  people 
hold  up  their  hands  in  holy  terror,  and  well  they  might  be 
terrified.  The  poor  servant  is  called  on  so  often  that  she 
loses  her  head  and  forgets  to  do  anything.  A  half  hour 
after  supper  is  devoted  to  various  and  sundry  occupations. 
Perhaps,  in  the  turnip  season,  it  is  a  raid  on  the  turnip 
patch,  from  whence  a  peck  or  two  of  those  harmless  look¬ 
ing  vegetables  are  extracted  and  borne  to  our  room  in 
triumph,  there  to  be  safely  tucked  out  of  sight  under  the 
bed.  The  fragrance,  alas!  can  not  be  concealed. 

“You  may  shatter  the  vase  if  you  will. 

But  the  perfume  of  ‘turnips’  lingers  around  it  still.” 

Our  hearts  turn  faint  with  apprehension  when  a  teacher 
comes  in  and  we  wonder  if  she  is  going  to  get  a  whiff  of 
the  turnips  through  the  odor  of  that  green  cologne  we  have 
sprinkled  around. 

When  the  study  bell  rings  we  are  supposed  to  go  to  our 
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rooms  to  study,  but  often  we  linger  in  a  friend’s  room  to 
finish  out  a  discussion  and  we  are  just  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  when  a  low  ominous  tap  is  heard  at  the  door. 
When  it  opens  to  admit  the  teacher  we  are  not  to  be  seen. 
There  is  nothing  supernatural  in  this;  we  are  only  cramped 
in  mortal  misery  in  the  closet. 

Half  past  nine  comes  at  last;  we  can  now  stop  studying 
or  even  the  semblance  of  it.  We  have  fifteen  minutes  to 
ourselves  and  these  we  generally  pass  in  a  visit  to  our 
favorite  teacher  or  chums.  Then  when  the  bell  rings  we 
go  back  to  our  rooms  and  if  we  feel  so  inclined  (which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  often)  we  read  our  Bible,  and  prac¬ 
tice  our  physical  culture.  Soon  after  the  deep  drawn 
breath  announces  that  we  are  now  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  Nod. 

Eva  Hettman. 


VONDEL’S  LUCIFER. 


The  attention  of  the  world  having  been  recently  centered 
on  Holland  by  the  accession  of  her  lovely  young  queen,  in¬ 
terest  is  more  readily  aroused  in  the  literature  of  that 
country. 

Mr.  Lenard  Charles  Van  Noppen.  a  son  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  is  delivering,  in  Columbia  University,  New  York,  the 
first  series  of  lectures  on  Dutch  Literature  ever  given  in 
the  United  States. 

To  him  the  reading  public  is  indebted  for  a  translation 
which  is  just  now  arousing  much  interest,  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  version  of  the  Dutch  masterpiece,  Vondel’s  Lucifer. 
Vondel  is  the  Milton  of  Holland  and  Lucifer  was  written 
thirteen  years  before  the  blind  poet  of  England  produced 
his  grand  epic,  Paradise  Lost. 
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The  house  in  which  Justan  van  den  Vondel  was  born, 
November,  1587,  was  in  Cologne.  Over  its  door  hung  the 
sign  of  a  viol  and  to  that  fact  the  poet  afterwards  pointed 
as  having  been  prophetic  of  his  future.  His  parents  were 
Anabaptist  and  had  originally  lived  in  Antwerp,  but  they 
were  compelled  to  flee  from  their  home  on  account  of  re¬ 
ligious  persecution. 

Vondel  did  not  receive  a  university  education.  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  became  an  assistant  in  his  father’s  hosiery 
shop  at  Amsterdam.  In  his  twenty-third  year  he  was 
married  to  Maria  de  Wolf,  who  proved  a  help  indeed,  for 
she  not  only  kept  the  home,  but  relieved  Vondel  from  the 
management  of  the  shop,  thus  enabling  him  to  follow  his 
literary  career,  undisturbed.  He  then  began  the  study  of 
Latin  and  French  and  when  forty  he  added  Greek  to  his 
acquirements. 

His  first  drama,  “The  Passover,”  appeared  in  1612. 
Lyrics  and  dramas  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  in  the 
year  1637,  or  ’38,  he  wrote  “The  Visgers,”  based  on  the 
legend  of  a  British  princess,  and  eleven  thousand  other 
maidens  having  suffered  a  martyr’s  death  at  Cologne  by 
the  command  of  At  tali  a.  This  drama  made  some  of  his 
friends  uneasy,  for  it  disclosed  an  unmistakable  inclina¬ 
tion  towards  Romanism.  In  “Peter  and  Paul,”  given  to 
the  public  soon  after  this,  his  convictions  were  more  plainly 
shown,  while  the  twelve  “Epistles  of  the  Holy  Virgin,” 
dedicated  to  the  “Queen  of  Heaven,”  was  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  conversion  to  Catholicism. 

When  Vondel  reached  his  sixty-second  year  he  put  his 
son  in  charge  of  the  hosiery  shop  in  Amsterdam  and,  his 
wife  being  dead,  went  to  live  with  his  daughter,  Anna,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Not  until  he  was  sixty-seven  did 
he  produce  that  grandest  of  all  his  works,  Lucifer,  which 
from  the  day  of  its  birth  has  ranked  as  a  classic.  Strange 
to  relate,  this  poet’s  period  of  greatest  literary  activity  was 
between  his  seventieth  and  eightieth  years.  His  produc¬ 
tions  continued  to  enrich  the  literature  of  his  native  land 
until  five  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the 
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ripe  age  of  ninety-two.  His  last  composition  was  an 
epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  a  favorite  niece. 

In  his  latter  years  he  looked  forward,  with  childlike 
faith,  to  the  revelations  wThich  awaited  him  at  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  On  February  5,  1679,  the  poet’s  soul  entered  into 
life  eternal. 

“A  spotless  name,  the  record  of  a  noble,  sacrificing  life, 
a  message  of  beauty,  and  a  treasure  of  immortal  truth, 
this  was  Vondel’s  legacy  to  his  countrymen.” 

Let  us  review,  briefly,  the  scenes  depicted  in  Vondel’s 
masterpiece,  Lucifer.  In  the  first  act  the  serenity  of  both 
heaven  and  earth  are  outwardly  undisturbed,  but  before 
proceeding  far  the  smouldering  spark  of  jealousy  is  seen 
and  the  stealthy  footstep  of  insiduous  envy  intrudes  on 
this  peace. 

Apollion,  who  has  been  sent  to  the  earth  by  Lucifer, 
“Stadtholder  of  Heaven,”  to  gain  for  him  a  better  sense 
of  Adam’s  bliss,  the  state,  where  placed  by  powers  omnip¬ 
otent  he  dwells,  returns  and  gives  such  a  glowing  account 
of  the  world’s  delights  that  it  causes  disquiet  to  enter  the 
heart  of  Belzebub,  not  so  much  because  of  their  unalloyed 
bliss  whose  life  consists 

“Alone  in  loving  and  in  being  loved,”  but  because  of  jealousy  of 
those 

“Who  shall  mount  up  by  the  stairway  of  the  world, 

To  the  firmament  of  beautific  light.” 

At  this  moment  the  Arc-angel  Gabriel,  the  “Herald  from 
the  towering  throne  of  Thrones,”  approaches  with  the 
heavenly  host,  and  triumphant  songs  and  glad  hosannas 
are  heard  floating  down  those  “arching  voids  of  empyrean 
stair.”  Outwardly  all  is  still  peace,  even  those  spirits  who 
shall  soon  unfurl  the  black  banner  of  rebellion  are  now 
praising  God  and  singing 

“All  that  pleaseth  God  is  well.  ” 

The  appearance  of  Lucifer 
“With  thunder  shod, 

Crowned  with  the  stars,  and  with  the  morning  stoled,” 
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opens  the  second  act.  He  immediately  voices  his  dissatis¬ 
faction  at  the  new  decree  that  man  shall  be  exalted  above 
the  angels.  Belzebnb,  with  untiring  malignity,  urges  him 
on.  Listen  to  his  words  intended  to  wound  the  fiery  pride 
of  Lucifer: 

“Thou  shalt  yet  man  behold 
O’er  thee  exalted,  so  that  thou  shalt  fall 
Upon  thy  knees  and  there  abased  adore, 

With  drooping  eyes,  his  lofty  eminence. 

His  power  and  high  authority.” 

His  words  lash  into  fury  this  pride  and  Lucifer  listens 
to  his  speech,  then  with  rebellion  and  open  defiance,  says: 

“Now  swear  I  by  my  crown  upon  this  chance 
To  venture  all  to  raise  my  seat  amid 
The  fermament,  the  spheres,  the  splendor  of 
The  stars  above,  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  shalt  then 
My  palace  be;  the  ramboso  be  my  throne; 

The  starry  vast,  my  court;  while  down  beneath, 

The  earth  shall  be  my  footstool  and  support.” 

Again  the  chorus  of  good  angels  is  heard: 

“O,  Angels,  say 

The  cause  of  this  deep  gloom  now  dimming 
Your  radiance? 

The  doves  of  Heaven  here  on  high 
Once  innocent  and  pure  and  simple; 

Began  to  sigh  and  seemed  to  grieve 
As  if  e’en  Heaven  they  did  believe 
Too  small  since  Adam  was  created, 

And  man  for  such  a  crown  was  fated. 

In  love  we  would  yet  mingle  in  their  ranks, 

Again  to  calm  this  restless  discontent.” 

In  the  third  act  this  restless  discontent  blazes  forth  in 
open  rebellion.  The  entire  act  is  filled  with  argument  and 
counter  argument.  We  first  hear  the  wail  of  woe  “On  sad 
notes  sobbing  through  these  joyful  vaults,”  while  the  loyal 
angels  plead  with  their  lamenting  brothers  to  bow  beneath 
the  yoke  of  Supreme  Power. 
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Now  appears  Belzebub  and  prays  the  indignant  host  to 
adopt  a  softer  pace  and  choose  a  safer  method  than  violence 
and  he  succeeds  in  drawing  them  into  an  incriminating  at¬ 
titude.  At  their  cries  the  footsteps  of  Michael,  “austere 
and  magnificent,”  are  heard.  “What  great  noise  arises 
here?  This  seems  a  court  of  tumult  and  dispute,  instead 
of  peace,  obedience  and  faith.”  His  words  ara  few,  but 
full  of  scorn  and  ominous  with  threat.  He  commands  the 
host  yet  righteous  to  part,  at  once,  from  the  rebellious 
throngs.  The  disappearance  of  Michael  to  hear  the  will 
of  the  most  High  is  the  signal  for  the  advent  of  Lucifer. 

At  first  he  professes  blind  adoration  to  God,  but  when 
the  determination  of  the  angels  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
he  drops  his  mask  and  exclaims: 

“Then  shall  we  venture  all  our  favor  lost 
To  the  oppressors  of  your  lawful  rights.” 

His  followers  break  forth: 

“Forward,  O,  ye  host,  Lucifer’s  missions; 

Banners  wave! 

See,  oh,  see,  now  the  morning  star  shining! 

In  that  light 

Soon  shall  our  foes  proud  flag  be  declining 
Into  night! 

Now  in  triumph  we  crown  God  Lucifer; 

Come  worship  him,  revere  his  star.” 

Scarcely  has  this  died  away  before  a  plaintive  ode  is 
heard  from  the  good  angels: 

“Alas!  where  now  those  erring 
Spirits!  What  sorcery 
From  their  dear  certainty 
Seduce  them,  vainly  luring 
Them  from  their  ranks  and  state 
Treason’s  horrors  are  impending 
Fires  of  discord  shall  profane 
Heaven  and  Earth  and  sea  and  plane.” 
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In  the  fourth  act 

“The  whole  of  Heaven  glows  with  the  fierce  blaze 
Of  tumult  and  of  treachery.” 

Gabriel,  God’s  ambassador,  commands  Michael, 

“To«’aise  without  delay 
And  burn  out  with  a  glow  of  fire  and  zeal 
These  dark,  polluting  stains  in  God’s  great  name.” 

He  tells  Michael  of  the  treachery  of  Lucifer  and  of  the 
progress  of  the  revolt. 

The  radient  joy  of  God  itself  is  o’er  shad  owed  with  a 
gathering  cloud  of  mournfulness.  The  field-marshal  sum¬ 
mons  Uriel,  in  haste,  to  sound  the  trumpet  for  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  the  legions  and  they  march  hurriedly  forward. 

Now,  we  are  transferred  to  the  camp  of  Lucifer  and 
hear  Belzebub’s  highly  colored  report  of  the  army  of  de¬ 
serters,  which 

“Grows  apace  and  sweeps  on  toward  us  with 
A  rush  and  roar  from  every  firmament 
Like  a  vast  sea  aglow  with  radiant  lights.” 

Lucifer  is  on  the  point  of  giving  the  command,  “For¬ 
ward,”  when  he  espies  Rafael,  with  the  branch  of  peace, 
winging  his  golden  way  on  a  mission  of  mercy. 

Rafael’s  pleading  is  so  eloquent  that  the  stern,  unyield¬ 
ing  stadtholder  breaks  forth  in  bitter  lamentations: 

“What  creature  else  so  wretched  is  as  I? 

On  the  one  side  flicker  rays  of  hope, 

While  on  the  other  a  flaming  harrow.” 

“But  ’tis  too  fate.  All  hope  is  past.” 

On  hearing  the  battle  trumpet  of  Michael,  he,  who  but 
now  stood  in  doubt,  gives  the  command: 

“Now  let  the  trump  and  bugle  loudly  blow 

Follow  on.  ” 
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Amid  the  clamor  and  shout  of  the  departing  host  a  plea 
for  mercy  rises  from  Rafael,  joined  by  the  chorus: 

“Oh!  suffer  not  that  soul  to  die, 

The  fairest  e’er  seen  by  Thine  eye 
Oh!  keep  the  Archangel  e’er  in  Heaven, 

Let  him  atone  the  impious  deed, 

And  still  retain  his  rank,  we  plead;  4 

Let  not  his  guilt  be  unforgiven  ” 

“The  whole  of  Heaven,  from  base  to  topmost  crown 
Of  his  chief  palaces,  rewound  with  joy, 

As  Michael’s  trumpets  blow  and  banners  wave 
The  field  is  won.” 

Thus  opens  the  fifth  act  and  we  see  Rafael  on  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  heaven  peering  anxiously  over  to  learn  the  result 
of  the  contests.  At  last  he  sees  Uriel,  “Angel  with 
swiftest  wings”  far  in  advance  of  the  victorious  hosts, 
bearing  the  message  of  victory.  Uriel  thus  describes  the 
battle  array  and  the  conflict: 

At  Gabriel’s  command  the  loyal  legions  were  seen  ad¬ 
vancing 

“In  bright  array  and  glowing  pomp, 

Until  they  formed,  in  serried  rank,  one  firm 
Trilateral  host  that,  like  a  triangle, 

Thrust  out  its  edges  sharp  upon  the  eye,” 

in  whose  midst  towered  the  field-martial  “lurid  lightnings 
in  his  lifted  hand.”  The  Infernal  host  “swiftly  waxed, 
pointed  like  a  crescent  moon  its  ends.”  Beizebub  and 
Belial  stood  at  either  end  “In  shining  panoply,  vying  in 
splendors  grand,”  while  the  center  was  commanded  by 
Lucifer: 

“Mounted  on  his  car, 

Whose  golden  wheels  with  rubies  weie  emblazed.” 

They  stood  confronting  each  other 

“When  furious  drum  and  clarion  trumpet  sound 
Sharpened  every  sword. 
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The  squadron,  when  the  deep,  vibrating  shock 

Of  their  artillerys  just  volleyed  roar 

Had  died  away,  now  struggled  hand  to  hand. 

All  start  and  slash  that  can. 

A  horrid  battle  cry 

Rose  from  out  the  cohorts  in  green, 

Their  regiments  in  danger  were  compelled 
By  our  hot  onset  to  retreat.  Three  times 
The  maddened  Lucifer  the  fight  renewed, 

And  proudly  stayed  his  faltering  followers.” 

Then  Michael  sounded  his  watchword,  “Glory  to  God!” 
and  his  legions,  at  his  command,  began  by  circling  wheels 
to  soar  aloft  while  the  opposing  forces  also  rose,  but  with 
heavier  sail. 

“Aloft,  the  bold  celestial  eagle  saw 
God’s  foe,  the  hawk,  circling  his  flight  beneath.” 

They  then  precipitated  themselves  and 

“The  point  of  the  advancing  column  struck, 

The  cresent’s  center  with  assault  most  fell 
A  piercing  cry  ascended.  Their 
Army’s  heart 

Endangered,  now  began,  by  slow  degree, 

To  fail  support  of  the  accursed  one. 

Prince  Lucifer,  swift  driven  here  and  there, 

Approached  at  the  cry,  and  fearlessly 

Himself  exposed  on  his  car  to  show 

His  valor  in  the  crisis  dire 

He  waved  his  battle-axe  aloft  to  fell 

God’s  banner,  that,  descended  darted  the  beam, 

And  fairer  radiance  of  God’s  name  into 
His  glowing  face.” 

Suddenly  Michael,  “l^ke  a  God  amid  a  ring  of  suns,”  ap 
peared  before  him  and  sternly  commanded  the  rebel  Prince 
to  lay  down  his  arms.  The  “Grand  Poe  of  God’s  name” 
unmoved  by  this  command  renewed  the  fight  and  strove 
three  times  to  cleave  the  diamond  shield  where  glowed  the 
Holy  Name  of  God,  but,  as  the  axe  struck  the  diamond,  it 
rebounded  and  shivered  into  fragments.  • 
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“When  aloft 

His  right  hand  Michael  lifted  and  through  the  helm 
And  head  of  the  rebellious  one  he  smote, 

Helped  by  the  great  Omnipotent,  his  lightnings, 

Cleaving  into  his  eyes  with  violence 
So  great  that  he  falls  backward  and  was  hurled 
Down  from  his  chariot  and  forthwith  followed 
Him,  whirling  round  and  round,  in  its  descent: 

Then  lion,  dragon,  driver  all  plunged  down.” 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  terrible  punishment  of 
the  defeated  host,  also  a  description  of  how  Lucifer’s 
splendid  beauty  was  changed  into  a  complication  of  seven 

dreadful  monsters  which 

* 

“Doth  shrink  to  view  its  own  deformity, 

And  veils  with  darkening  mists  its  Gorgan  face.” 

As  Uriel  finishes  Michael  and  his  triumphant  host  are 
seen  approaching  and  the  charm  of  angels  shouts 

“Hail!  to  the  hero,  hail!” 

He  now  addresses  the  legions  and  ascribes  the  glory  of 
the  victory  to  God  alone.  He  says  of  the  fallen  angels: 

• 

“They  wander  through  the  air  restlessly 
Move  to  and  fro,  all  blind  and  overcast 
With  shrouding  clouds  and  horribly  deformed.” 

Just  as  he  ceases  to  speak  Gabriel  comes  forward  and 
announces  the  fall  of  “the  father  and  stem  of  all  mankind.” 

He  gives  an  account  of  the  overthrow  of  Adam,  and  tells 
how  Lucifer  whose  heart  was  swelling  with  hate  and  pas¬ 
sion  for  revenge  had  called  a  counsel  and  decided  that  the 
best  way  to  persecute  heaven  was  by  the  ruin  of  man. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  sly  Belial,  who  took  upon 
himself  the  form  of  a  serpent  and  according  to  the  Biblical 
account  allured  Eve,  and  she  in  turn  tempted  Adam.  He 
also  recounts  the  woeful  penalty  of  their  wrong-doing  and 
tells  of  the  promise  which  has  been  given  of  the  coming  of 
the  Strong  One  who  shall  crush  the  serpent’s  head. 
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Michael  proceeded  to  restore  order  to  the  heavenly 
realms  and  the  last  act  ends  with  a  chorus  by  the  angels: 

“Deliverer,  who  thus  the  serpent’s  head 
Shall  bruise  and  who,  at  the  appointed  time 
Shall  fallen  mankind  cleanse  from  the  foul  taint 
Original  from  Adam’s  loins  derived 
And  who  again,  for  frail  Eve’s  offspring,  shall 
Ope  here,  on  high,  a  fairer  Paradise 
We  shall  with  longing  tell  the  centuries 
Till  the  year,  day  and  hour  when  shall  appear 
Thy  promised  Mercy  which  its  prestive  bloom 
To  pining  Nature  shall  restore  and  place 
Upon  the  throne  whereout  the  angels  fell 
The  souls  and  bodies 
Thou  hast  glorified.” 


N.  W.  Troy. 
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Miss  Birdie  Black  enjoyed  a  visit  from  her  brother,  Rev. 
B.  H.  Black,  recently. 

Miss  Maggie  Carr,  of  Trinity,  N.  C.,  recently  made  a 
short  visit  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Peacock. 

*' *  *  * 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Noyes,  and  George  Long  have  visited  their 
mother  and  sister  since  the  Christmas  holidays. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Kilgo,  of  Trinity  College,  who  attended  the  funeral 
of  Dr.  Cunninggim.  spent  a  few  hours  in  the  College. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Emma  Page  and  Fannie  Burkhead  spent  a  night 
in  the  College  with  Miss  Annie  Page  a  few  weeks  past. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mabel  Vann  enjoyed  a  visit  from  her  uncle,  Mr. 
John  Vann,  of  Franklinton,  N.  C.,  on  the  14th  of  January. 

* 

Miss  Mary  Alice  Ferree  has  been  quite  ill  since  the 
Christmas  holidays  and  as  yet  is  not  able  to  return  to  the 
College. 

*  *  * 

We  will  be  delighted  to  have  Prof/  and  Mrs.  Smoot  make 
their  home  in  the  College  while  our  President  and  his  wife 
are  away. 

*  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Hadley  was  made  extremely  happy  by  a  visit 
from  her  father,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hadley,  of  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.,  on 
January  10th. 
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Miss  Lizzie  Hemphill,  of  Morganton,  N.  C.,  on  her  way 
to  Kenley,  stayed  over  for  a  short  time  with  her  friends  in 
our  College  home. 

*  * 

Messrs.  S.  C.  Vann,  of  Pranklinton,  N.  C.,  and  J.  P. 
Hardin,  of  Boone,  N.  C.,  accompanied  their  daughters  to 
Greensboro  to  enter  them  for  the  Spring  term. 

,  *  *  * 

We  regret  to  state  that  Misses  Myrtie  Muse  and  Marion 
Moore  did  not  return  after  Christmas,  but  we  are  glad 
they  are  the  only  girls  who  have  forsaken  us. 

*  *  * 

It  was  our  great  pleasure  to  have  had  the  two  well-known 
hypnotists,  Messrs.  Lee  and  Santanelli,  entertain  us  in  the 
College  Chapel  two  afternoons  in  the  past  month. 

*  *  * 

Although  the  girls  regret  losing  from  their  midst  for 
several  months  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peacock,  yet  they  wish  them 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  during  their  stay  in  Europe. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Richard  Webb  and  Stuart  Mims,  on  their  return 
to  Trinity  College  spent  a  day  at  G.  P.  C.,  much  to  the 
delight  of  Mr.  Webb’s  sister,  Jennie,  and  their  friends. 

* 

It  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  we  welcomed  Miss 
Cozart  to  our  College  home  not  long  ago.  She  was  a  great 
favorite  among  the  girls  of  the  past  several  years  and  we 
are  ever  more  than  glad  to  have  her  among  us. 

*■ •  *  * 

Mrs.  Williams,  of  Sumter,  S.  C.,  spent  a  portion  of  the 
Christmas  holidays  in  the  College  with  her  daughters, 
Misses  Eva,  Pauline,  and  Ruby.  Also  Mrs.  Bowden,  of 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  visited  her  sister,  Miss  Lucy  Bowden,  at 
the  same  time.  The  presence  of  these  excellent  ladies 
added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  all  who  remained  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  for  the  holidays. 
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It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  we  state  that  the  College 
has  not  for  years  past  known  so  many  new  girls  to  enroll 
after  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  the  faculty  and  students 
of  G.  F.  C.  extend  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  them. 

* 

Miss  Estelle  Westbrook  has  been .  detained  at  her  home 
in  Mt.  Olive,  N.  C.  on  account  of  the  approaching  marriage 
of  her  father,  which  will  occur  on  February  1st,  1899. 
After  this  momentous  event  she  will  return  to  G.  F.  C.  to 
resume  her  studies. 

*  *  * 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  our  return  to  G.  F.  C.  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  had  a  meeting  in  the  chapel,  inviting  the  entire 
student  body  to  attend,  and  each  person  to  read  some 
verse  of  Scripture,  which  she  had  selected  as  her  motto 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  meeting  proved  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  enjoyable  to  all,  and  we  hope  that  the  mottoes  may 
serve  as  a  guide  to  a  higher  sphere  of  life. 

*  x  * 

Rev.  P.  L.  Groome,  of  this  city,  has  recently  moved  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  taking  from  us  one  of  our  seniors,  Miss 
Mary  Groome.  Mary  was  one  of  G.  F.  C.’s  most  promis¬ 
ing  students  and  we  regret  to  lose  her.  However,  she  has 
our  best  wishes  for  success  elsewhere. 

*  *  * 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 

It  is  with  the  most  inexpressible  grief  and  pain  that  we, 
the  members  of  the  Emerson  Literary  Society  of  Greens¬ 
boro  Female  College,  realize  the  death  of  our  beloved  mem¬ 
ber,  Eleanor  Stanback. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from 
our  midst  one  of  our  most  loyal  members;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved ,  1st.  That,  though  we  deeply  mourn  our  great 
loss,  still  we  bow  in  humble  submission  to  Him  who  doeth 
all  things  for  good  to  them  that  love  him. 

Resolved ,  2nd.  That  we  extend  our  sincerest  sympathy 
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to  the  bereaved  family  and  pray  Heaven  to  speak  peace  to 
their  grief -burdened  hearts. 

Resolved ,  3rd.  That  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
family,  inserted  in  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  and  printed 
in  the  next  issue  of  The  Message. 

Lola  Houston, 

Fannie  Vestal, 

'  Lizzie  Hadley, 

Committee. 

Jennie  Webb,  President. 

Minnie  Best,  Secretary. 


i 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Miss  Annie  Brewer  lives  at  McColl.  S.  C. 

X 

Miss  Fannie  Wood  is  teaching  at  Gibson,  N.  C. 

* *  *  # 

Miss  Ida  Kerr  is  at  her  home  in  Harrison,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lila  Shuford  is  teaching  in  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Julia  and  Lee  Cross  live  at  Sunbury,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Cora  Thompson  lives  near  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Bessie  Brown,  ’95,  is  living  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Bessie  Fillyaw  is  living  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Irene  Mitchell,  ’94,  lives  in  Franklinton,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Ida  Hinson  is  at  her  home  in  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Carrie  Beard  is  at  her  home  in  Kernersville,  N.  C. 


*  *  * 


Misses  Edna  and  Clayton  McCrary  live  in  Lexington, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Willie  Smith,  nee  Miss  Ann  Carter,  lives  in  Davie 
county. 
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Miss  Lowry  Shuford  is  teaching  art  in  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mina  Alexander  is  at  her  home  in  High  Point,  N.  C. 


*  * 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Reid,  nee  Miss  Lena  Shuford,  lives  at  Gas¬ 
tonia,  N.  C. 


*  *  * 


Mrs.  Wade  Fletcher,  riee  Miss  Annie  Tatum,  lives  at  Mc- 
Coll,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 


Mrs.  J.  P.  Rogers,  nee  Miss  Lottie  Burrage,  lives  in  Mt. 
Airy,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  V.  T.  Morris,  nee  Miss  Lula  Page,  lives  in  Gas¬ 
tonia,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 


Mrs.  Nicholson,  nee  Miss  Effie  Squires,  resides  at  Mt. 
Holly,  N.  C. 

*  * 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Higgs,  nee  Miss  Sadie  Dixon,  lives  in  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Brower,  nee  Miss  Mary  Smith,  lives  at  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Farrior,  nee  Miss  Annie  Applewhite,  lives  in 
Wilson,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  N.  H.  Jones,  nee  Miss  Sallie  Swindell,  lives  at  Mid¬ 
dleton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Smoot,  nee  Miss  Bert  Everett,  lives  at  Darl¬ 
ington,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 


Mrs.  T.  C.  Hhl,  nee  Miss  Emma  Yelverton,  lives  near 
Eureka,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Edmund  Gibson,  nee  Miss  Mattie  Guthrie,  lives  at 
Gibson,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  Harris,  nee  Miss  Agnes  Peoples,  is  living  in  Chat¬ 
ham  county, 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Davis  is  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  studying  to  be 
a  missionary. 

*  *  * 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Willis,  nee  Miss  Bernice  Bagby,  resides  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 


Mrs.  E.  G-.  Moore,  nee  Miss  Annie  Thompson,  lives  in 
Elm  City,  N.  C. 

*  * 


Mrs.  Oliver  Spencer,  nee  Miss  Letita  Carter,  lives  in 
Mocksville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Frank  Brown,  nee  Miss  “Puss”  Moore,  lives  near 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

*  * 


Mrs.  Tom  Chaffin,  nee  Miss  Pollie  Reid,  is  living  in 
Mocksville,  N.  C. 

*  x  * 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Ferebee,  nee  Miss  Rebecca  Cheatam,  lives 
at  Stonewall,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  David  Sassar,  nee  Miss  Drudie  Yelverton,  lives 
near  Nalter,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Henry  Kirkwood,  nee  Miss  Sallie  Adams,  lives  at 
Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Bessie  Rountree,  nee  Miss  Bessie  Claywell,  lives 
at  Morganton,  N.  C. 

*  * 


Miss  Martha  Tyson,  ’82,  has  a  position  as  stenographer 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  x  * 

Mrs.  Tatum,  nee  Miss  Mary  Rich,  who  lives  at  Farm¬ 
ington,  N.  C.,  has  a  son  who  is  a  Baptist  Missionary  in 
China. 
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Miss  Fannie  Jenkins  is  taking  music  at  the  Conserva¬ 
tory  in  Durham,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Ben  Thompson,  nee  Miss  Hattie  Applewhite,  lives 
in  Stantonsburg,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Hicks,  nee  Miss  Hettie  Minor,  ’91,  has  a  pri¬ 
vate  school  in  Oxford,  N.  C. 

> 

% 

Mrs.  Chas.  Bahnson,  nee  Miss  Jane  Johnson,  ’59,  is 
living  in  Farmington,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Dalton,  nee  Miss  Eliza  Carter,  is  spending 
the  winter  in  Mocksv^lle,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Ella  McDaniel  attends  the  Winthrop  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  at  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

*• 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Lee,  nee  Miss  Sarah  A.  Bailey,  Val.,  ’58,  is 
at  her  home  in  Mocksville,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Corrina  Young  was  married  last  month  to  Mr. 
John  Ellington,  of  Smithfield,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Jennie  Rowland,  ’92,  who  has  been  visiting  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  C.,  is  now  at  her  home  in  Middleburg,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Anna  Henderson  spent  several  days  in  College  last 
month  while  on  her  way  to  her  home  in  Maxton,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Mrs.  John  Creech,  nee  Miss  Mamie  Adams,  who  has 
been  sick  at  the  Rex  Hospital  in  Raleigh,  is  a  great  deal 
better  and  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Monroe,  N.  C.  We 
hope  she  will  continue  to  improve  until  restored  to  perfect 
health. 
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Miss  Susie  Daughtrey,  who  has  been  attending  college 
at  Lynchburg.  Va.,  is  now  at  her  home  in  Rocky  Mount, 
N.  C. 

*  *  * 

We  were  all  pleased  to  see  Miss  Lila  Brent,  ’97,  who 
spent  one  day  in  College  last  month.  Lila’s  home  is  in 
Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Spencer  Haues,  nee  Miss  Mary  Jane  Clement,  who 
graduated  in  1852  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Deems,  now 
lives  in  Mocksville,  N.  C. 

❖  :J:  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Carver, - ,  who  has  been  very  sick  at  Rex 

Hospital  in  Raleigh,  has  recovered  from  her  illness  and  is 
now  at  her  home  near  Forestville,  N.  C. 


/ 
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exchange  Department. 


We  read  with  pleasure  the  first  issue  for  this  year  of  the 
State  Normal  Magazine.  We  wish  that  all  our  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  above  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  might  read 
‘‘Uncle  Remus  and  His  Son.”  It  is  a  good  paper  on  the 
negro — before  and  after  the  war.  The  writer  of  “Saints 
in  Art”  tells  in  a  pleasing  manner  some  characteristics  of 
the  various  Saints  and  a  number  of  interesting  legends 
concerning  them.  The  happenings  in  and  about  the  Nor¬ 
mal  are  well  written  up.  We  congratulate  the  editors  of 
that  department. 

* *  *  * 


It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  Literary  Department  of 
the  Howard  Collegian  is  always  composed  of  two  essays, 
one  by  each  of  the  literary  editors.  Would  not  the  maga¬ 
zine  help  the  body  of  students  more  if  all  classes  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  contribute?  The  articles  written  by  different 
students  might  not  be  so  good  as  these  two  editors  write, 
but  they  would  give  more  life  to  the  magazine.  “The  Need 
of  To-Day”  and  “Looking  Through  the  Windows”  contain 
many  well  expressed  thoughts. 

*  *  * 

The  William  and  Mary  College  Monthly  has  a  number  of 
short  interesting  articles  in  the  December  issue.  Why  do 
the  writers  not  sign  their  names  to  their  contributions? 
Are  they  ashamed  of  them?  John  Weymouth,  the  poet, 
signs  his  name  and  he  may  do  so  with  pride.  The  poem, 
“Christmas  Morn”  is  very  good. 
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WE  PLEASE  YOU 


OTHERS  CAN’T. 
Goods  the  best, 
prices  the  lowest. 


Our 

Our 

We 


are  always  glad  to  have 
you  price  our  goods. 


TOM  RIGE  JEWELRY  COMPANY. 


PUBLIC  ANNOUNCE 

We  announce  through  The  Message  our  Fall  Opening  of 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Dress  Goods  and  Carpets 

In  every  conceivable  weave  and  design.  All  new  styles,  with  trim¬ 
mings  to  match.  Newest  designs  and  styles  brought  out  this  season. 
We  are  paying  special  attention  to  our  LADIES’  CLOAK  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  this  season  and  are  showing  all  the  new  styles  in 
Ladies’  Capes  and  Jackets  at  very  close  prices.  Our  SHOE 
DEPARTMENT  is  fulland  complete  with  all  the  latest  and  newest, 
styles  in  Ladies’,  Gents’  and  Children’s  Footwear  from  the  best 
manufacturers  in  the  country.  Zeigler  Bros.  ’  Pine  Shoes  a  specialty. 
Our  CARPET  DEPARTMENT  is  complete  in  all  its  branches. 
Mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Send  for 
sample. 

JOHNSON  &  DOE2SETT, 

206  and  208  South  Elm  Street. 

We  extend  a  special  invitation  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  all 
the  schools  and  colleges  to  call  on  us. 


MENT.  = 


Our  Line  of  Shoes 

this  season  are  unequaled  as  to  style, 
lit  and  durability.  We  carry  all  of 
the  latest  toes  and  newest  shapes,  all 
sizes  and  widths  from  A  to  E  E. 

Shrier’s  Exclusive  Shoe  Store, 


216  h.  Elm  Street. 
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IN 


£be  flfoost 

popular 


School 


Piano. 


ABSOLUTELY  SURPASSINO 


IN. 


Tone, 

Action. 

BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN  AND  FINISH  OF  CASE 
AND  IN  DURABILITY. 

igiT  Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  John  Church  Company, 


Cincinnati, 


New  York. 


Chicago. 
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J.  A.  ODELL,  President. 


C.  H.  IRELAND,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 


1 


ODELL  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

GREENSBORO,  IN.  C. 


Porei^t\  and  Domestic -(dardWare, 

Cutlery,  Guns,  Stoves,  Tinware,  Woodenware,  Etc. 

Supplies  for  Oil  Painting-,  Water  Color  Painting-,  Sketching 
and  China  Painting-,  Pastel  Painting,  Crayon  and  Lead  Pen¬ 
cil  Drawing,  Academy  Boards,  Canvas,  Japaned  Tin  Boxes 
for  Water  Colors,  Stretchers  and  Stretcher  Keys,  Brushes 
for  Artists,  Painters,  Grainers,  Varnishers,  Etc.,  White  Lead 
and  Ready-mixed  Paints  for  house  painting,  Colors  in  Oil  and 
Japan  for  Coach  Painters,  Dry  Paints  in  all  colors. 

Oyders  by  mail  receive  prompt  attention. 


.The  Great  Trunk  Line  and  U.  S.  Mail  Route  between 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West. 


The  Southern  Railway 

Operates  THREE  Passenger  Trains  Daily  to 

WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK 

AND  POINTS  EAST. 

THREE  Passenger  Trains  Daily  for 

ATLANTA,  BIRMINGHAM,  MEMPHIS,  MONTGOMERY,  NEW 
ORLEANS  AND  POINTS  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 


THE  NORFOLK  AND  C H A T1 ANOOGA  LIMITED.  From  the  Mountains  to  the 
Seashore,  traversing  “The  Land  of  the  Sky,”  the  most  magnificent  scenery 
east  of  the  Rockies. 

THE  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  LIMITED,  one  of  the  greatest 
through  car  trains  in  the  United  States.  The  only  Dining  Car  Service  operated 
Daily  in  the  South. 

NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  SHORT  LINE.  The  Quickest  and  Best  Service  to 
Florida.  Through  trains  and  Pullman  Buffet  cars  to  Augusta,  Jacksonville 
and  Tampa. 

lj@^.For  Rates,  Tickets,  Time  Tables,  etc.,  call  on  any  agent  Southern  Railway, 
or  write  R.  L.  VERNON,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  A.  TURK,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


J.  M.  CULP,  Traffic  Manager, 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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E.  M.  ANDREWS 


FURNITURE,  CARPETS, 
PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 


FURNITURE:  The  largest  stock  of  Furniture  in  the  Carolinas. 
Everything  to  make  your  home  comfortable. 

CARPETS,  MATTINGS  AND  CURTAINS:  I  can  save  you 

money  on  Carpets,  Rugs.  Mattings,  Curtains  and.  Draperies. 

I  guarantee  the  latest  styles  and  lowest  prices. 

> 

MANTLES  AND  TILES  :  I  keep  a  full  stock  of  fine  and  me¬ 
dium-priced  Mautles,  Tiles,  Hearths  and  Grates.  If  you  are 
building  or  repairing  your  home  I  can  furnish  these  supplies 
for  less  than  you  can  make  them. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS:  We  carry  the  largest  and  most 
complete  stock  of  Musical  Instruments  in  this  section.  Every 
Instrument  with  a  National  reputation  and  honesty  guaranteed. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  an  Instrument  and  give  you  the 
best.  Write  for  new  catalogues. 

E.  M.  ANDREWS,  Furniture,  Carpets,  Pianos  and  Organs, 

v .Tr™  charlotte,  n.  c. 


A  GOOD  CHANGE 

T  o  Buy  .  . 

DRY  GOODS  AND  SHOES 

CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 

After  September  30th,  1898,  we  will  sell  strictly  for  CASH.  Our 
books  will  be  closed  and  our  prices  reduced  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  m.  HENDRIX  &  GO. 

DRY  GOODS  AND  SHOES.  221  S.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  G. 


AFTER  SEEING  YOUR  DENTIST 


Tenney’s  Candies,  75c.  lb. 
Windsor  “  60c.  “ 

Steer's  Chocolates,  40c.  “ 


SEE 


Lindau 

PHONE  56. 


SWEET  ORANGES, 

BANANAS, 


POTTED  MEATS, 

CRACKERS, 


CAKES, 

PICKLES 


and  in  fact  everything  that  makes  your  mouth  water. 


L.  B.  LINDAU- 
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COMMENCEHENT 
INVITATIONS — — 

PROGRAMS,  PRIZE  MEDALS  FOR  FIELD  SPORTS, 

CLASS  PINS, 
CLASS  ANNUALS. 

The  CHAS.  H. 

ELLIOTT 

COMPANY 

S.  W.  COR.  BROAD  and  RACE  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Toilet  Preparations 


In  the  way  of  Toilet  Waters,  Face  Cream  and  Complexion 
Lotions  we’ve  all  the  leading-  kinds.  You  may  have  some  particular 
preparation  which  you  have  always  used  and  know  to  be  good.  If 
we  haven’t  it  we’ll  get  it  for  you.  We’ve  a  Toilet  Lotion  that  we 
manufacture  and  we  know  that  it  contains  nothing  but  that  is  heal¬ 
ing  and  healthful  to  the  skin.  We’ve  sold  it  for  several  years  and 
its  large  sale  is  sufficient  testimonial  of  its  merit.  25c.  a  Bottle. 

HOWARD  GARDNER,  Druggist, 


Cor.  Opposite  Postoffice. 
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Mrs.  Rosa  Hamner  Carter, 

FASHIONABLE 

MILLINER . . . 

107  West  Market  Street, 

All  the  Newest  and  Prettiest 
Styles  in  Millinery  Goods. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

Tn  the  City  and  State. 

The  Toy  and  Notion  Depart¬ 
ment  is  the  largest  in  the  city  for 
ladies  to  select  from. 

Headquarters  for  Santa  Glaus. 

E.  M,  Caldcleugh  &  Bro. 

\A/E  INVITE 

Your  inspection  to  our  well  se¬ 
lected  stock  of 

Jewelry,  Watches, 

Diamonds, 

Silver  Novelties, 

and  Silverware. 

All  can  be  bought  with  lowest 
prices. 

SGHIFFMAN  JEWELRY  GO. 

DR.  G.  W.  WHITSETT, 

DENTIST, 

106X  South  Elm,  GREENSBORO. 

THIS  SPACE  BELONGS 

TO 

J.  HENRY  PHIPPS. 

lg£irLookout  for  change  of  ad. 

COLLEGE  GIRLS 

Occasionally  want  something  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  regulation  books 
and  stationery.  These  are  the 
tilings  they  will  find  at 

Mrs.  Howard’s  Book=store, 

together  with  many  pretty,  dainty 
articles  for  the  desk  or  room. 

1 16  Benbow  Block. 

Dr.  J.  E.  WYCHE, 

S.  E.  Hudson, 

Dentist, 

513  South  Elm  St., 

Office  in  Savings  Bank  Building, 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries 

South  Elm  Street,  Greens- 

boro,  N.  C. 

Produce  and  Fruits, 

Office  Phone  29.  Residence  Phone  22. 

PhoQe  No.  40. 
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Millinery 


This  line  is  complete  in  all  the  latest  styles  and  shades. 
Also  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Ribbons,  Handkerchiefs,  Gloves, 
Corsets,  and  Hose. 

Where  ? _ — 

HINKLE  BROS.,  214  s.  elhst. 


DELTCASTES  AND  LUXURIES  FOR  THE  TABLE  CAN  ALWAYS 

BE  FOUND  AT 


Cor.  S.  Elm  and  Washington  Sts.,  Greensboro. 

The  finest  Olives,  Olive  Oil,  French  Sardines,  Imported  Pickles 
and  Preserves  to  be  found  in  the  State.  Visitors  in  the  city  are  es- 
picially  invited  to  call  at  our  store  and  inspect  our  stock  and  prices. 

j.  w.  SCOTT  &  co.( 

Up-to-date  Grocers. 


Tea  and  Coffee  Importers 


JOHN  d.  LUCAS, 

INSTITUTION  SALESMAN 


CHICAGO*  ILL 


Send  Your  Picuture  and  Get  12  Miniature  Gems  of  Art  for  25  Cents. 

The  miniature  photo  we  copy  from  the  cabinet  and  card  size  photos  only  and 
make  no  change  in  the  picture  you  send  whatever.  Inclose  25c.  or  Postal  Order 
and  2-cent  stamp  for  return  mailing,  and  we  guarantee  to  return  to  you  One 
Dozen  Miniature  Photos  aud  the  picture  you  send  in  one  week  from  date  of  send¬ 
ing,  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

F.  J.  WALSH,  353  Perry  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


to  - 

SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR 

Printing  or  Binding 


EDWARDS  &  BROUGHTON, 

RALEIGH*  N.  C. 


Only  first-class  work  turned  out,  and  this  you  can  get  at  price  often 
paid  for  second-class  work. 
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One  Tells  Another  —* 

And  they  all  should  know  that  we 
keep  the  best  line  of  Ladies  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Trunks,  traveling  bags  in 
North  Carolina.  We  have 

Suits,  Overcoats  and  Hats 

to  lit  all  sizes  and  shapes  Men  and 
Boys.  Suits  made  to  measure  and 
fit  guaranteed. 

Cl  M.  VANSTORY  &  CO., 

The  Clothiers,  Hatters  and  Furnishers. 

236  and  238  S.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

MRS.  L.  A.  LUNN, 

Successor  to  Mrs.  C.  C.  Gorrell. 

109  WEST  MARKET  ST. 

Will  say  that  she  has  a  new  and  very 
attractive  stock  of 

Millinery  Goods 

for  the  Fall  Season,  up-to-date  in  style 
and  quality  and  low  prices.  Also  that 
she  has  retained  the  services  of  Mrs. 
Carrie  Gorrell  and  Miss  Ruby  Crawford 
and  they  will  he  glad  to  see  their  friends 
and  serve  them  as  in  the  past. 

Ladies  Emporium 

Gloves,  Hosiery, 
Corsets, 

Zephyrs,  Yarns,  Embroidery 
Silks  and  Stamped  Linens  a 
Specialty. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

T.  G.  McLEAN  &  SON, 

DEALERS  IN 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries, 

422  ASHEBORO  ST. 

Phone  54. 

THACKER  &  BROCKMAN, 

232  South  Elm  Street, 

Carry  very  complete  lines  of 
Drees  Goods,  Hosiery,  Gloves 
and  Ladies’  Furnishing  Goods 
of  all  kinds.  We  make  a  special¬ 
ty  of  ladies  and  children's  line 
shoes.  Two  polite  and  experi¬ 
enced  salesladies  have  charge 
of  our  dress  goods  and  notions 
department.  A  share  of  G.  F. 
College  respectfully  solicited. 

Stall  No.  1 — City  Market, 

Is  furnished  with  No.  1  Meats 
of  all  kinds,  Country  Produce, 
Fish  and  Oysters. 

Sausage  a  Specialty. 

Everything  guaranteed  to  be 
scrupulously  clean  and  sound, 
and  16  ounces  given  for  a  pound. 
Mistakes  gladly  corrected. 

JAS.  W.  FORBlSi  Prop. 

1.  W.  WHITE,  MANAGER. 

N.  A.  Jeffreys, 

* 

Corner  Mendenhall  Street  and 
Walker  Avenue, 

Will  be  pleased  to  see  the  Col¬ 
lege  girls  and  the  public  gener¬ 
ally  when  in  need  of 

Cakes,  onfectioneries,  $  c. 

A  full  supply  always  on  hand.  | 

W.  B.  FARRAR’S  SON, 

DBA LEE  IN 

Watches,  Diamonds  apd 
Silver  Novelties. 

Special  attention  to 

0PT1AL  WORK  and  REPAIRING. 
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Combination  Book-Cases, 
Ladies’  Desks, 

Music  Cabinets, 

Hall  Teers, 

China  Cases, 

Side  Boards, 

Extension  Tables, 

Dining  Chairs, 
Bed-room  Suites, 

Wardrobes, 

Center  Tables, 

Pictures, 

Easles, 

Curtain  Poles, 
Window  Shades. 


Picture  Frames  Made  to  Order. 

N.  J.  McDUFFlE, 

Furniture  a  r)d  Undertaking,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

F.  WEBER  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

aArtists  Material  ar\d  DraWin|  Supplies, 


F.  Weber  <fe  Co.’s  Artists’  Oil  Colors  in  tubes,  canvas  and  academy  boards. 

F.  W.  &  Co.’s  Moist  Water  Colors  in  half  and  whole  pans,  tubes  and  glass  pots. 

F.  W.  &  Co.’s  Soft  and  Half-hard  Pastels,  China  Colors,  and  all  C  Irina 
Painting  Materials,  Tapestry  Canvas  and  full  line  of  studies. 

BRANCH  (  1125  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

<  708  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

HOUSES :  (  5  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ONE  OF  OUR  LEADERS 

We  have  certainly  the 
Greatest  and  Best  line  of 
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KINGAN  &  CO.-—®- 

limited.  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Pork  and  Beef  Packers. 

“RELIABLE”  BRAND, 

Highest  Grade  of  Smoked  Meats. 

Pure  Kettle  Rendered  Lard. 

Carry  a  full  line  of  Provisions  specially  selected  for  the 
Southern  trade.  Write  for  prices.  Wholesale  only. 


CASTNER,  CURRAN  &  BULLITT, 

General  Agents 

POCAHONTAS,  SEMI-BITUMINOUS,  SMOKELESS 


Offices:  328  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  1  Broadway,  New  York;  70  Kilby 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  86  Main  St.,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Terry  Building,  Roanoke,  Va. ;  Old 
Colony  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Neave 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  4  Frencliurch  Aye.,  London  England. 


CUT  FLOWERS,  BOQUETS... 

Window  and  House  Plants,  Floral  and  Funeral  Designs. 

Orders  for  75c.  and  up  delivered  to  College.  Phone  us  your 
orders  or  come  out  and  look  around.  Nice  two  mile  walk 
or  drive.  Largest  and  Oldest  Nursery  in  the  Stale.  1 ,000,000 
Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  &c.:  20,000  annual  orders.  Healthy 
Stock,  true  to  name.  Write  for  catalogue  and  give  us  an 
idea  of  your  wants.  Address 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY,  Pomona  Hill  Nurseries, 

POMONA,  N.  C. 


H.  H.  CARTLAND, 


AND  DEALER  IN 


Merchant 
Tailor — — - 


Fine  Cloths,  Cassimeres  and  Gents’  Furnishing  of  all  kinds. 


106  South  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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Carolina  Shoe  Co., 

Up-to-Date 
Footwear . . 

Many  exclusive  styles  that  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere,  such  as  our  “Foot- 
Form”  and  “Men  Shaped  Shoes  for 
Ladies.”  We  cordially  solicit  your 
patronage.  Phone  133. 

Carolina  Shoe  Co., 

S.  B.  NORRIS,  Mgr.  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


FRUITS—. 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 


John  J. 
Phoenix. 


FANCY  EATING  FRUITS, 
CALIFORNIA  PEACHES, 
FLORIDA  ORANGES, 
GRAPE  FRUIT 

and  other  Fruits  in  season. 


BREWSTER  MAVERICK.  JACOB  G.  WISSINGER. 

MAVF.RCIK  &  WISSINGER, 


ENGRAVERS,  PRINTERS  AND  LITHOGRAPHERS. 


Diplomas,  Certificates,  Testimonials,  Bonds,  Certificates  of  Stock, 
Note  and  Letter  Heads,  Bill  Heads,  Checks,  Drafts,  Notes,  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Deposit,  Cards,  etc.  Commercial  Steam  Printing. 

176  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  Opp.  St.  Paul’s  Chapel. 


YOUNG  LADIES 

When  you  want  nice  Stationery,  Pretty  Pictures,  Mattings, 
Photograph  Frames,  Pretty  Books,  Booklets,  Art  Materials, 
Bibles,  Fancy  Articles,  Mirrors,  Fashionable  Pocket  Books 
and  Card  Cases,  etc.  We  have  just  purchased  Mr.  S.  L. 
Alderman’s  line  of  Moulding,  and  are  prepared  to  make 
frames  at  prices  to  suit.  Respectfully, 


WHARTON  BROTHERS, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 
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ALDERMAN’S  STUIO 


is  one  of  the  first  places  you  want  to  visit  in  the  city 
of  Greensboro.  Go  there  for  best 


Photographs  and 
Photograph  Frames. 

Have  you  seen  those  beautiful  Pastel  Miniatures? 
They  are  the  prettiest  small  colored  portraits  you 
ever  saw.  Permanept  and  not  expensive.  Be  sure 
to  get  one  for  Xmas.  You  will  find  the  place 
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The  Fishblate-Katz  Co., 

The  Modern  Outfitters 
for  Gentlemen  .... 

366  and  368  South  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  0 


We  have  for  years  enjoyed  the  trade  and  confidence  of  the 
young  men  in  all  the  Colleges  in  the  purchase  of  their 

CLOTHING,  HATS,  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS.ETC. 

WE  PAY  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  STYLE 
AS  WELL  AS  QUALITY. 


CORRESPONDENCE  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
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nillinery. 

Mrs.  Nannie  C.  Weatherly 

has  a  large  and  select  stock  of  Millinery 
and  Notions  to  show  you.  She  has 
added  to  her  stock  a  nice  lot  of 

JEWELRY, 

to  which  she  calls  your  attention.  The 
entire  stock  will  be  key>t  up-to  date 
throughout  the  season.  Your  patron¬ 
age  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  109  East  Market  St. 


C.  O.  R  O  R  B  1  S, 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

High  and  Medium-Grade 
FURNITURE. 

The  styles  are  all  in  the  latest  and  most 
artistic  designs,  and  prices  as  low  as 
the  lowest.  Call  and  look  through  the 
stock  ;  it  will  save  you  money. 

Near  P.  0.  118-120  E.  Market  St. 


THE  NEW  CHINA  STORE 

Headquarters  for  young 
ladies  looking  for  .... 

Fancy  Novelties  and 
Christmas  Presents. 

D.BENDHEIM  &  SONS, 

230  S.  Elm  St., 

are  headquarters  for  high-class 

DRESS  GOODS,  SILKS, 

Velvets,  Ladies’  Coats,  Capes, 
Ready-made  .Skirts,  and  full  line 
Ladies’  and  Misses’  Furnishing 
Goods.  We  are  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving  new  novelties  in  our  line. 
Give  us  a  call. 


WE  HAVE  BY  FAR  THE  BEST  LINE  OF 


DRESS  GOODS.  NOTIONS  ■■■  WRAPS 


ever  shown  in  the  city,  and  we  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  G.  F.  C.  people  to  make 
our  store  headquarters. 


Sample  Brown  Mercantile  Co. 


O’CONNOR’S-*. — 

BAKERY  AND  RESTRAURANT. 


Fresh  Bread  and  Cakes  Daily. 

QUAIL  ON  TOAST. 

OYSTERS  SERVED  IN  EVERY  STYLE. 

JOHN  O’CONNOR,  i  1 1  South  Elm  Street. 
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H  Suitable 
Webbing 


H mutation  should  be  printed  in  tbe  most 

careful  and  artistic  manner.  Iftotbing 

m 

is  criticised  so  sbarplv  b£  one's  friends 

Ml 
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as  an  invitation  wbicb  is  not  neat  and 

elegant.  Depend  on  us  to  do  tbe  best 

ftind  of  worfc  at  tbe  most  reasonable 

prices . 
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Greensboro  Steam  Laundry. 
iTVERFECTION.. 

1  ROMPTNESS 


OUR  MOTTO. 


PHONE  72. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  REHOBOTH  CHURCH,  CATAWBA 
COUNTY, NORTH  CAROLINA. 


At  the  Conference  held  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  beginning 
February  1,  1786,  Robert  J.  Miller  and  John  Mason  were 
assigned  to  the  Yadkin  circuit.  Sometime  during  that 
year  Miller  was  sent  west  of  the  Catawba  river  to  form  a 
new  circuit  in  Lincoln  county.  He  did  not,  however, 
form  a  circuit  nor  organize  a  church,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  preached  as  a  Methodist  in  that 
section,  for  he  fell  in  with  a  large  settlement  of  German 
Lutherans,  was  kindly  entertained  by  them,  and  soon  in¬ 
duced  to  become  their  pastor  at  “  Old  White  Haven ,’  ’ 
about  15  miles  down  the  river  from  the  present  Reho- 
both  church.  He,  however,  soon  became  dissatisfied 
with  that  congregation  and  became  a  minister  of  the 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  afterward  settled  and 
lived  and  died  near  the  present  town  of  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

The  first  Methodists  of  the  Rehoboth  section  came 
from  the  Brunswick  circuit,  in  Virginia,  in  1787.  Their 
names,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  get  them,  were  Her¬ 
bert  Harwell,  Samuel  Harwell,  John  Edwards,  John 
Turbyfill,  Benjamin  Stacy,  John  Abernethy,  John  May- 
hew  and  Aaron  Mayhew.  '  These  all  settled  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  present  Rehoboth  church,  and  I  suppose  were 
all  heads  of  families.  Coming  from  the  same  place,  and 
at  the  same  time  were  the  widow  Morris  and  her  single 
daughter,  Nancy  L.  Morris,  and  her  married  daughter, 
Rebecca,  and  her  husband,  William  Mays.  These  set¬ 
tled  near  the  Vesuvius  Iron  Works,  on  the  place  where 
John  H.  Robinson  now  lives.  These  two  families,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  removed  to  the  Rehoboth  neighborhood. 

While  journeying  to  their  new  home  these  pious  pil¬ 
grims  did  not  forget  nor  neglect  their  devotions,  but 
every  night  and  morning  they  had  a  season  of  worship 
around  their  camp  fires,  when  the  incense  of  prayer  and 
praise  ascended  to  God.  Sometimes  they  had  an  experi¬ 
ence  meeting,  or  love  feast.  One  night  as  they  camped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Roanoke  river,  the  pious  band  be¬ 
came  so  happy  during  their  evening  devotions  that  they 
praised  God  in  songs  and  shouts  of  “Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest !”  A  wealthy  and  intelligent  planter,  who  lived 
near  by,  was  attracted  and  startled  by  the  loud  and  un¬ 
usual  sound,  and  came  with  his  servants  to  see  what  it 
meant,  exclaiming:  “Friends,  this  is  indeed  a  strange 
proceeding  ;  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?”  John  Turby¬ 
fill,  as  spokesman  for  the  company,  answered  :  “Sir,  we 
are  all  professors  of  religion,  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  journeying  to  a  new  home  ;  we  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  our  accustomed  devotions  ;  the  King  has  come 
into  our  camp,  and  we  have  been  made  very  happy — 
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Glory  to  God.’  ’  The  planter  was  overwhelmed  with  a 
Divine  influence,  such  as  he  had  never  felt  before  ;  was 
pungently  and  powerfully  convicted,  and  truly  converted. 

When  they  arrived  and  were  settled  in  their  new 
homes,  they  were  without  a  preacher  until  the  fall  of 
1788,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  a  young  local  preacher  from 
Virginia — -probably  their  old  neighbor  and  brother  from 
the  same  circuit — came  to  see  the  country  with  a  view  of 
settling.  Of  course  he  must  preach  for  them.  But  they 
had  no  meeting  house.  On  application  Rev.  Mr.  Miller 
readily  consented  for  him  to  preach  in  “Old  White 
Haven.”  He  preached  as  Methodist  preachers  generally 
preached  in  those  days,  with  zeal  and  fervor,  vim  and 
fire,  “in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.”  We 
can  imagine  how  those  good  Methodists  enjoyed  it.  The 
widow  Morris  became  so  happy  that  she  shouted,  and 
shouted  loud.  The  people  were  panic-stricken.  Some 
of  those  old  German  ladies  pressed  their  way  to  the 
daughter,  Miss  Nancy  L.  Morris,  exclaiming  in  the 
greatest  fright:  “Your  mother  has  a  fit,  indeed  she 
has,  and  she  is  going  to  die  !  ”  But  Miss  Nanpy  was  not 
the  least  frightened  ;  she  knew  what  it  meant ;  she  had 
seen  her  mother  so  exercised  many  times  before.  They 
were  surprised  at  her  calmness  as  she  quietly  replied  : 
*‘My  mother  is  subject  to  such  fits  quite  often  ;  she  will 
soon  recover.’’  This  Nancy  L.  Morris  soon  after  became 
the  devoted  wife  of  Rev.  Daniel  Asbury,  the  pioneer  of 
Methodism  in  western  North  Carolina,  and  became  the 
mother  of  a  numerous  posterity  of  Methodists. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  Rev.  Robert 
J.  Milder  ever  preached  west  of  the  Catawba  river  as  a 
Methodist.  Then  the  first  sermon  ever  preached  by  a 
Methodist  in  this  section  was  by  a  young  local  preacher 
by  the  name  of  Brown. 

At  the  Conference  held  in  April,  1789,  Daniel  Asbury 
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and  John  McGee  were  sent  to  the  Yadkin  circuit.  In 
July  of  this  year  Daniel  Asbury  was  sent,  with  Enoch 
George  (who  joined  the  Conference  the  following  year, 
1790,  and  who  afterwards  became  Bishop)  to  form  a  cir¬ 
cuit  in  Lincoln  and  Rutherford  counties.  They  doubt¬ 
less  came  first  to  this  Methodist  colony  who  two  years 
before  had  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  Catawba  river, 
then  in  Lincoln,  now  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of 
Catawba  county,  and  organized  this  the  first  Methodist 
Church  in  the  State  west  of  the  said  river,  composed  of 
the  persons  above  named,  and  perhaps  others  whose 
names  cannot  now  be  obtained. 

At  the  Conference  for  1790,  which  was  held  early  in  the 
year,  Daniel  Asbury  and  Jesse  Richardson  were  sent  to 
the  Lincoln  circuit,  which  appears  on  the  minutes  for 
the  first  time.  After  this  year,  and  until  1800,  Daniel 
Asbury  was  in  a  local  relation,  having  married  Nancy 
L.  Morris  in  1789  or  1790,  and  settled  in  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  Rehoboth  Church,  where  his  family  remained 
until  his  death,  May  15,  1825.  The  members  of  Reho¬ 
both  had  ♦no  church  building  for  two  years  after  the 
society  was  organized,  but  worshipped  in  the  grove  near 
where  the  present  building  stands,  or  in  private  houses. 
The  first  Methodist  Church  in  the  State  west  of  the 
Catavvba  river  was  erected  here  in  1791.  It  was  a  small 
log  house  with  a  shed  on  one  side  for  the  colored  people. 
I  remember  it  well,  having  been  born  and  lived  until  I 
was  ten  years  old  within  three  miles  of  it.  Within  that 
sacred  log  house  I  was  baptized  in  January  by  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Hill,  and  there  I  first  went  to  Sunday  School,  and 
first  heard  the  gospel  preached.  The  present  building 
is  the  third  erected  at  that  place,  and  is  an  elegant, 
spacious  and  commodious  edifice,  and  a  credit  to  the 
community.  It  was  built  in  1891,  just  one  hundred 
years  after  the  first  one  was  built. 
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This  historic  spot  is  not  only  diistinguished  by  the 
facts  that  here  the  first  Methodist  society  was  organized 
and  the  first  Methodist  Church  built  in  the  State  west  of 
the  Catawba  river,  but  by  the  additional  fact  that  here 
was  held  the  first  camp-meeting  of  which  there  is  any 
record.  But  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  in 

1793  the  name  of  the  circuit  was  changed  from  Lincoln 
to  Union,  which  it  retained  until  1805,  when  it  was  again 
called  Lincoln.  The  preachers  on  the  Union  circuit  in 

1794  were:  Tobias  Gibson,  one  quarter;  Wm.  McKen- 
dree,  Nicholas  Watters.  Some  time  during  this  year  the 
leading  male  members  of  Rehoboth  consulted  together 
and  agreed  to  hold  a  camp-meeting  in  the  grove  for  a 
number  of  days  and  nights.  This  meeting  was  held  by 
Wm.  McKendree  and  Nicholas  Watters,  preachers  in 
charge,  Daniel  Asbury,  who  was  then  locah  Wm.  Ful- 
wood,  then  in  charge  of  Catawba  circuit,  farther  down 
the  river,  in  South  Carolina,  and  Dr.  James  Hall,  a 
celebrated  Presbyterian  minister  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
then  residing  in  Iredell  county.  At  this  meeting  it  was 
estimated  that  three  hundred  souls  were  converted.  This 
camp-meeting  was  kept  up  here  until  1815,  when  it  was 
removed  to  Robey’s  (Friendship),  and  in  1830  to  Rock 
Spring,  where  sixty-nine  annual  camp-meetings  have 
been  held. 

Rehoboth  was  honored  several  times  by  the  presence 
and  preaching  of  the  sainted  Bishop  Asbury.  I  quote 
from  his  journal :  “Saturday  and  Sunday,  April  4  and 
5,  1795,  Quarterly  meeting  at  Daniel  Asbury’ s  meeting 
house.  I  notice  many  attend  preaching  at  such  times  as 
these,  who  appear  wild,  and  do  not  know  how  to  behave 
themselves.  I  met  the  poor  blacks  by  themselves,  and 
was  greatly  blessed.” 

“Sunday,  March  11 , 1797.  We  were  at  Daniel  Asbury ’s. 
My  leg  was  inflamed,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  poul- 
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tice  it.  I  sat  down  and  taught  the  people  on  ‘He  that 
cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.’  We  had  a 
living  meeting  in  the  evening  ;  some  souls  were  greatly 
blest.” 

“Monday ,  October  28,  1799.  We  rode  about  forty  miles 
and  fed  upon  the  path.'  We  came  to  Daniel  Asbury’s, 
in  Lincoln  county.  ....... 

Tuesday,  October  29.  In  the  morning  I  rested;  in  the 
evening  I  walked  out  and  preached  that  the  people  might 
both  see  and  hear  me  ;  my  subject  was  1  Thess.  2  :  11-12.” 

“Thursday,  October  27,  1814.  I  preached  in  the  even¬ 
ing  at  Daniel  Asbury’s,  in  Lincoln  county,  near  Sher- 

_  * 

well’s  Ford.  (Sherrill’s  Ford.)  These  are  kind  spirits, 
who  say,  ‘you  make  your  rides  too  long;’  yet  they  will 
scarcely  be  denied  when  invited  to  their  houses,  making 
my  rides  longer  still;  here  I  am,  ten  miles  out  of  my 
way,  to  see  these  dear  people  And  now  that  limbs, 
lungs,  strength,  and  teeth  fail,  I  must  still  go  my  round 
of  six  thousand  miles  within  a  year.  Sabbath,  30.  I 
passed  a  restless,  feverish  night;  yet  I  was  expected  to 
preach  on  the  camp  ground.  I  discoursed  to  a  large, 
simple-hearted  congregation  on  Acts  20  :  32.  I  sat  in  the 
end  of  my  little  Jersey  wagon  screened  by  the  drawn 
curtain  behind  me.  It  was  no  uncommon  time  to  either 
speaker  or  hearers.  We  retired  after  meeting  to  Jona¬ 
than  Jackson’s.  What  a  rich  table  wras  provided  !  not 
for  me — I  retired  to  bed  with  a  high  fever.  My  spiritual 
consolations  flow7  from  God  in  rich  abundance — my  soul 
rejoices  exceedingly  in  God.  Monday,  31.  To  Robey’s, 
near  Catawba  Springs.  Tuesday,  November  1.  I  preached 
to  a  very  attentive  people  ;  surely  the  speaker  and  hearers 
felt  the  powrer  of  the  wmrd  of  God.  After  a  hasty  dinner, 
we  rode  to  Nathan  Sadler’s,  steward  of  the  Lincoln 
circuit.” 
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The  widow  Morris,  mother-in-law  of  Daniel  Asbury, 
was  the  first  one  buried  in  the  Rehoboth  grave-yard  ; 
and  there  I  suppose  the  remains  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
first  colony  of  Methodists  have  been  planted  for  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  just.  Here  also  repose  all  that  is  mortal 
of  three  old  pioneer  Methodist  itinerant  preachers. 
Daniel  Asbury  lived  and  died  one-fourth  of  a  mile  north 
of  the  church,  and  Jonathan  Jackson,  and  after  him 
Jacob  Hill  lived  and  died  about  one  mile  east  of  Reho¬ 
both.  Daniel  Asbury  died  May  15,  1825,  Jonathan* 
Jackson  February  13,  1831.  and  Jacob  Hill  June  16, 
1855.  Many,  many  saints  will  come  up  from  Rehoboth 
church-yard  to  the  resurrection  of  everlasting  life  when 
Jesus  comes  to  make  up  His  jewels. 

M.  V.  Sherrill. 


MADAME  JEROME  BONAPARTE. 


Not  long  since  in  looking  over  some  old  magazines  I 
came  across  a  picture  which  interested  me  strangely. 
Years  ago  an  artist  had  painted  on  canvass  the  portrait 
of  a  young  woman  and  in  order  to  bring  out  the  great 
beauty  of  the  shapely  head,  the  graceful  curve  of  the 
neck  and  all  the  well  shaped  features,  he  had  painted 
the  head  in  three  positions,  back,  front  and  half  profile. 
From  the  yellow  page  where  the  picture  was  copied  three 
beautiful  faces  met  my  gaze,  the  faces  of  a  girl  in  the 
bloom  and  beauty  of  her  girlhood.  Knowing  her  history 
as  I  did  the  faces  had  a  greater  interest  than  otherwise, 
though  the  beauty  of  the  picture  would  scarcely  have 
failed  to  call  attention  anywhere. 

Dark  hair  combed  high  on  the  head,  curls  falling 
gracefully  over  the  high  white  forehead  in  the  fashion  of 
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long  ago,  soft  and  smiling  eyes,  a  nose  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  beauty,  a  mouth  small,  but  well  shaped;  it  was 
indeed  the  head  of  a  Venus  and  yet  did  I  really  seem 
to  see  a  little  scornful  smile  on  the  delicate  lips,,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  side  view,  or  was  it  my  imagination  aided  by 
the  knowledge  of  subsequent  events?  Anyhow  in  spite 
of  its  softness  the  eye  expressed  a  strong  will  and  the 
chin  is  firm  and  determined. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  one  so  young  and  beauti¬ 
ful  should  suffer  as  she,  and  the  mute  lips  on  the  page, 
had  they  been  able  to  speak,  could  have  told  a  woeful 
story. 

Underneath  the  picture  are  these  words:  “Madame 
Jerome  Bonaparte  Painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart  in  1804.” 
Ah  !  then  her  life  was  bright  and  cloudless,  then  the 
future  was  full  of  joy,  the  happy  eyes  suggest  nothing  of 
the  tragedy  that  followed.  With  a  husband  whom  she 
loved  devotedly,  from  whom  she  believed  nothing  could 
part  her,  life  seemed  then  a  lovely  dream. 

In  1803  Jerome  Bonaparte  arrived  in  New  York,  in 
command  of  a  French  frigate,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  eclat,  as  his  elder  brother,  Napoleon ,  was  then 
first  consul  of  France.  Early  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  young  Bonaparte  visited  Baltimore.  Parties,  din¬ 
ners  and  receptions  were  given  in  his  honor. 

The  leading  citizens  of  Baltimore  contended  for  the 
privilege  of  entertaining  the  young  stranger. 

At  the  home  of  Samuel  Chase,  one  of  the  Maryland 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Capt.  Bona¬ 
parte  was  introduced  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson. 

This  lady,  though  not  eighteen,  was  one  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  belles  of  the  city.  To  her  great  personal  beauty  were 
added  most,  fascinating  manners  and  many  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

She  was  a  charming  woman  in  every  way.  An  ardent 
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attachment  soon  sprang  up  between  the  handsome  young 
Frenchman  and  the  beautiful  girl  which  deepened  as 
they  were  thrown  more  and  more  together  and  soon  ma¬ 
tured  into  an  engagement.  This  was  bitterly  opposed 
'  by  Miss  Patterson’s  father,  who  was  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  could  not  fail  to  see  that  such  a  union 
could  only  be  attended  by  unhappy  results. 

The  Patterson’s  were  residing  in  their  residence  in 
Carroll  county,  some  distance  from  the  city. 

It  is  related  that  one  evening  Elizabeth  prepared  to- 
attend  a  ball  in  Baltimore  where  young  Bonaparte  was 
to  be  the  lion  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Patterson  determined  to  prevent  the  trip  and  thus 
the  meeting  of  the  lovers.  In  order  to  do  this  he  locked 
Elizabeth  in  her  room,  but  she  by  some  means  escaped 
and  securing  a  mule  rode  in  triumph  to  the  ball. 

In  spite  of  the  warning  of  friends  and  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  her  father  Miss  Patterson  determined  to 
marry,  declaring  that  she  had  rather  be  the  wife  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte  one  hour  than  the  wife  of  another 
man  for  a  whole  life  time. 

Finding  her  so  determined  Mr.  Patterson  at  last  gave 
a  reluctant  consent  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
Christmas  Eve,  1803,  the  Right  Reverend  John  Carroll, 
Bishop  of  Baltimore  and  afterwards  Archbishop  and  Pri¬ 
mate  of  the  American  Catholic  Church,  presiding.  The 
marriage  contract  was  drawn  up  by  Alexander  J.  Daeers 
and  witnessed  by  other  prominent  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  William  Patterson,  father  of  the  bride,  was  one  of 
the  merchant  princes  of  Baltimore,  and  during  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War  had  given  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
cause  of  Freedom. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage  Jerome  and  his  wife  made 
an  extended  tour  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States. 
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Everywhere  they  were  received  with  the  distinction  due 
to  the  brother  of  the  First  Consul  of  France. 

But  trouble  was  not  long  in  coming.  The  ambitious 
Napoleon  was  furious  when  he  heard  of  his  brother’s 
marriage  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  France  imme¬ 
diately. 

All  vessels  were  prohibited  from  taking  on  board  “the 
young  person  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself,”  it 
being  the  intention  of  Napolean  that  she  should  not, 
under  any  pretext,  land  in  France. 

Jerome  delayed  his  departure  month  after  month, 
hoping  that  his  brother  would  relent,  but  finding  this 
impossibls  he  and  his  wife  left  Baltimore  for  Lisbou 
March  11,  1805.  A  French  guard  was  placed  around 
their  vessel  and  Madame  Bonaparte  was  not  permitted 
to  land.  An  ambassador  from  Napoleon  awaited  them 
and  asked  what  he  could  do  for  Miss  Patterson.  The 
high-minded  lady  replied:  “Tell  your  master  that 
Madame  Bonaparte  is  ambitious  and  demands  her  rights 
as  a  member  of  the  Imperial  family.” 

Jerome  went  to  Paris  to  plead  with  his  brother  leaving 
his  wife  in  Lisbon.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
an  audience  which,  after  all,  did  not  mend  matters.  If 
any  hopes  had  been  entertained  of  softening  the  heart 
of  the  tyrant  they  speedily  came  to  an  end,  during  that 
interview.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  thus  addrressed  his 
brother:  “Lo,  sir,  you  are  the  first  ,of  the  family  who 
has  shamefully  abandoned  his  post.  It  will  require 
several  splendid  actions  to  wipe  off  that  stain  from  your 
reputation.  As  to  your  love  affair  with  your  little  girl, 
I  do  not  regard  that.”  He  declared  the  marriage  null 
and  void,  but  in  religious  and  legal  point  of  view,  it  was 
valid.  He  told  Jerome  to  write  Miss  Patterson  to  go 
back  to  America,  promising  her  a  pension  of  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  francs  a  year  in  case  she  did  so. 
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This  money  was  to  atone  for  love,  reputation,  honor, 
everything  ! 

Toward  the  end  of  April  Madame  Bonaparte  sailed  to 
Amsterdam,  but  being  unable  to  land  there  she  went  to 
England  and  while  there  her  first  and  only  child,  Jerome 
Napoleon,  was  born.  Two  months  after  this  event  the 
young  mother  and  child  embarked  for  Baltimore  and 
December,  1805,  found  her  established  in  her  father’s 
residence. 

The  weak  and  fickle  Jerome  soon  forgot  his  “dear* 
little  wife”  as  he  was  fond  of  calling  her,  although  he 
wrote  her  many  tender  and  eloquent  love  letters.  As 
late  as  October  4,  1805,  he  wrote  her  from  Paris  : 

“My  dear,  well  beloved  wife,  life  is  nothing  to  me 
without  thee  and  my  son.  Be  tranquil  thy  husband  will 
never  abandon  thee.” 

Then  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  :  “To  leave  thee, 
my  good  wife,  I  have  never  had  that  fatal  thought.  I, 
as  a  man  of  honor,  a  brave  and  loyal  soldier.  I  love  my 
country,  I  love  glory;  but  I  love  them  as  a  man  who  is 
accustomed  to  fear  nothing,  and  will  never  forget  that 
he  is  the  father  of  Jerome  Napoleon  and  the  husband  of 
Elizabeth.  I  embrace  thee  as  I  love  thee  and  I  love 
thee  as  my  life.’’  Surely  he  had  no  great  love  for  his 
life  if  this  was  the  extent  of  it. 

He  writes  again  : 

“Believe,  my  Elizabeth,  that  my  first  thought  in 
awakening,  as  my  last ,  in  falling  asleep,  is  always  of 
thee,  and  if  I  were  not  certain  of  having  the  happiness 
of  regaining  my  well  beloved  wife,  J  would  cease  to  live.’ f 

And  the  man  who  wrote  these  letters  in  a  few  months 
consented  to  a  divorce  from  his  “well  beloved  wife’’  and 
as  a  reward  was  created  Prince  of  the  Empire  and  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  French  navy. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  1807,  he  was  married  to  the 
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Princess  Catharine,  of  Wurtemberg,  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony. 

At  the  end  of  the  wedding  festivities  the  bridal  couple 
left  France  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  West¬ 
phalia,  which  had  been  given  to  Jerome  for  his  weak 
compliance  with  the  measures  of  Napoleon. 

In  the  meantime  Madame  Bonaparte  was  residing  in 
Baltimore.  She  still  enjoyed  the  society  that  her  beauty, 
wit  and  brilliant  conversation  fitted  her  to  adorn. 

A  new  interest  was  thrown  around  her,  a  glamour  of 
romance  and  of  suffering  was  about  her.  Those  who 
had  envied  her  as  the  bride  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  then 
sympathized  with  her  as  the  deserted  young  wife.  Her 
brave  and  determined  spirit  sustained  her  in  trials  which 
would  have  crushed  many  another  woman.  All  the  love 
that  she  had  for  Jerome,  for  the  man  who  before  God 
had  sworn  to  love,  honor  and  cherish  her,  changed  to 
absolute  contempt. 

After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  Madame  Bonaparte 
visited  Europe  and  remained  there  seven  years.  Her 
beauty  and  fascinating  manners  as  well  as  her  romantic 
story  made  her  admired  and  celebrated  all  over  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

She  was  the  ornament  of  the  most  brilliant  courts  in 
Europe  and  in  all  these  splendid  scenes  she  was  the 
gayest  of  the  gay.  It  was  her  custom  to  spend  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  in  music  and  reading. 

At  nine  her  maid  came  to  dress  her  for  the  ball.  Pre¬ 
cisely  at  ten  she  drove  to  the  soiree  and  invariably  left 
at  midnight.  In  society  her  sarcastic  wit  was  as  much 
feared  as  her  beauty  was  admired. 

Young  Jerome  Bonaparte  accompanied  his  mother  to 
Europe  and  was  placed  in  school  at  Geneva.  He  after¬ 
wards  joined  Madame  Bonaparte  in  Italy  where  most  of 
the  Bonaparte  family  were  then  residing  and  was  re- 
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ceived  with  affectionate  kindness  by  all  liis  relatives 
there.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  America  in  1829, 
Jerome,  then  twenty-four  years  old,  married  Miss  Susan 
May  Williams,  of  Baltimore,  a  descendent  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  family  of  Massachusetts, 

His  son,  Jerome  Napoleon,  was  born  November  5, 1830. 

*  • 

Mr.  Bonaparte  and  his  son  visited  Paris  in  1854  and 
were  invited  to  dine  at  St.  Cloud  with  the  Emperor  Na¬ 
poleon  III.  While  there  a  paper  was  given  Mr.  Bona¬ 
parte  in  which  the  marriage  of  Miss  Patterson  to  Prince 
Jerome  Bonaparte  was  declared  valid  and  their  son  a 
legitimate  son  of  France.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  Prince  Jerome  opposed  the  recognition  of  his  son’s 
legitimacy,  but  such  was  the  case. 

Madame  Bonaparte  made  Baltimore  her  home  after 
1834  in  spite  of  her  great  dislike  to  Americans. 

Prince  Jerome  died  in  June,  1860.  In  his  will  he  does 
not  even  mention  his  first  wife  nor  their  son.  Her  father 
left  her  only  three  or  four  small  houses  and  the  wines  in 
his  cellar,  worth  in  all,  about  ten  thousand  dollars.  Yet 
she  was  very  rich,  her  income  being  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  a  year. 

Her  last  days  were  spent  in  a  quiet  boarding  house. 
She  never  professed  allegiance  to  any  religious  sect,  but 
when  questioned  about  her  belief,  she  replied  that  if 
ever  she  joined  any  church  it  would  be  the  Catholic, 
that  being  the  faith  of  her  Kings  and  Queens. 

She  died  April  4,  1879.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
four.  The  funeral  took  place  from  the  residence  of  her 
daughter-in-law.  By  her  will  she  divided  her  immense 
fortune  between  her  grandsons,  Jerome  N.  Bonapare  and 
Chas.  J.  Bonaparte. 

Her  tomb  in  Greenrnount  Cemetery,  Baltimore,  be¬ 
sides  the  date  of  her  death,  etc.,  bears  this  inscription  : 

“After  life  fitful  fever,  she  sleeps  well.” 

Eva  Heitman. 
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THE  DOUKHOBORS. 


The  Russian  Doukhobors,  or  “Spirit  Wrestlers,”  of 
whom  little  was  known  in  America  until  a  few  weeks 
ago,  are  now  attracting  widespread  interest. 

In  view  of  the  Czar’s  recent  declaration  for  universal 
peace,  it  may  be  asked,  has  Tolstoi  succeeded  in  im¬ 
pressing  his  Quaker  belief  on  the  throne?  He  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  the  first  Russian  to  secure  any  practical 
means  of  escape  for  the  hunted  Christians  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus. 

For  more  than  a  century  Russia  has  pursued  these 
people  with  torture,  confiscation,  exile  and  often  death, 
because  they  preferred  their  Quaker  faith  to  the  spec¬ 
tacular  Greek  church  and  the  corruption  of  its  political 
alliances. 

At  last,  the  government  has  been  induced  to  let  the 
people  go.  Their  enemies  have  denounced  them  as  free- 
lovers  and  polygamists.  This  is  indignantly  denied  by 
eminent  students  of  their  religious  history.  Their  ideas 
of  marriage  and  the  sacredness  of  the  family  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Quakers,  who  also  suffered  persecution, 
imprisonment,  confiscation,  torture  and  death — all  for 
conscience  sake — until  William  Penn  got  their  prisons 
opened  and  colonized  them  in  America.  “Tolstoi  de¬ 
fends  these  Christians  of  the  Caucasus  in  the  spirit  of 
William  Penn.”  His  appeal  to  the  Czar,  with  a  power¬ 
ful  address,  graphically  summarizing  the  innumerable 
illegal  outrages  committed  against  them  and  the  confis¬ 
cation  of  their  property,  has  brought  relief  in  the  form 
of  exile,  with  permission  to  find  homes  in  England  and 
America.  Accordingly,  ten  thousand  of  them  are  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  in  various  places  in  Canada  and 
America.  Two  lots  of  them  have  reached  Halifax  on 
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their  way  from  Russia  to  Manitoba.  English  Quakers 
arranged  for  their  transportation  by  sea ;  Canadian 
officials  and  other  friends  met  them  in  Halifax.  They 
go  to  St.  John,  and  thence  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 

Railroad  to  Manitoba.  They  seem  to  be  objects  of  the 

% 

kindest  solicitude  in  Canada,  and  on  their  journey  they 
pass  from  the  hands  of  one  committee  into  the  hands  of 
another.  A  Montreal  committee  has  been  gathering 
thick  clothes  for  them,  to  be  distributed  at  Winnipeg, 
where  the  Canadian  government  has  laid  in  supplies  to 
make  sure  that  they  get  through  the  winter.  Many  of 
them  are  vegetarians,  which  simplifies  the  problem. 

The  second  ship-load,  which  reached  Halifax  on  Jan¬ 
uary  27,  has  been  detained  by  smallpox,  and  cannot  go 
on  until  they  get  out  of  quarantine.  A  third  band  is  on 
the  way  or  will  soon  start. 

Tolstoi  and  his  friends  have  obtained  the  co-operation 
of  eminent  men  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
committee  in  the  United  States  is  composed  of  Isaac 
N.  Siligman ,  the  well  known  banker;  William  Dean 
Howells,  Bolten  Hall,  and  Ernest  H.  Crosby,  New  York  ; 
James  Adams,  Chicago  ;  William  Loyd  Garrison,  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  George  Dana  Boardman,  Philadelphia;  H.  0.  Nel¬ 
son,  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Aylmer  Maude,  the  wealthy  Englishman  who  left 
his  business  in  England  and  abandoned  his  home  ties 
for  a  residence  with  Tolstoi,  has  come  to  America  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  exiles  on  their  farms.  He  has  given  land  to 
a  colony  of  the  sect  in  Purleigh,  Essex  county,  England, 
and  he  finds  them  good  farmers  and  peaceful  subjects  of 
the  government.  There  are  also  colonies  in  Manitoba 
and  Ottawa.  The  government  of  Canada  not  only  gives 
them  land  and  a  liberal  bounty,  but  exempts  them  from 
military  duty  in  deference  to  their  religious  convictions 
and  faith. 
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The  Doukhobors  first  appeared  in  the  neighborhood 
of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  present  their  doctrine  had  become 
so  clearly  defined,  and  the  number  of  followers  had  so 
greatly  increased,  that  the  government  and  the  Greek 
Church  considered  this  sect  to  be  peculiarly  obnoxious, 
and  so  started  a  cruel  persecution. 

The  foundation  of  the  Doukhobors’  teaching  consists 
in  the  belief  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  present  in  the  soul 
of  man  and  directs  him  by  its  word  within  him. 

They  understand  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh, 
His  works,  teachings  and 'sufferings  in  a  spiritual  sense. 
The  object  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  their  spiritual 
view  was  to  give  us  an  example  of  suffering  for  truth. 
Christ  continues  to  suffer  in  us  even  now,  when  we  do 
not  live  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  teaching. 

“ Worshipping  God  in  the  spirit.”  They  hold  that 
the  outward  church  has  no  importance  for  them.  The 
church,  they  declare,  is  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together,  united  in  the  name  of  Christ.  They  pray  in¬ 
wardly  at  all  times  while  on  fixed  days  they  assemble 
for  prayer-meetings,  at  which  they  read  prayers  and  sing 
psalms,  and  greet  each  other  with  low  bows,  thereby 
acknowledging  every  man  as  a  bearer  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.” 

The  “Spirit  Wrestlers”  base  alike  their  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  and  their  relations  to  all  living  creatures  exclusively 
on  love,  and  therefore  they  hold  all  people  equal.  They 
consider  murder,  violence,  and,  in  general,  all  relations 
to  living  beings  not  based  on  love  as  opposed  to  their 
conscience  and  the  will  of  God. 

Marriage  among  them  is  not  regarded  as  a  holy  sacra¬ 
ment,  and  is  accomplished  merely  by  the  mutual  con¬ 
sent  of  the  young  people.  No  preference  is  given  to 
wealth  or  rank,  and  the  parents  do  not  at  all  interfere 
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in  the  marriage  of  their  children.  There  are  also  no 
marriage  rites  or  ceremonies  ;  the  mere  consent  of  the 
two,  and  a  promise  to  live  together  suffices. 

The  belief  and  practice  of  the  Spirit  Wrestlers  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  have  been  somewhat  modified.  A  sketch 
of  their  present  principle  is  thus  described: 

“Our  brethren  are  called  ‘Christians  of  the  Universal 
Brotherhood’ because  all  men  are -equal,  children  of  one 
Father,  God,  and  those  who  live  in  deeds,  not  only  in  word, 
may  belong  to  it  and  be  members  of  this  universal  body. 
To  belong  to  this  community  one  has  to  prove  in  practice 
one’s  love  for  one’s  fellow  man,  and  so  a  man  is  able  to 
adopt  the  essence  of  Christ’s  teaching  without  any  exter¬ 
nal  forms  or  rites.” 

“Our  brethren,  to  use  their  own  words,  having  recently 
adopted  this  name  try  to  justify  it  in  practice,  and  thus 
to  help  the  humane  race  to  adopt  the  teaching  of  the 
Savior,  who  was  and  is  still  persecuted.” 

They  hold  the  following  ten  clauses  to  be  the  funda¬ 
mental  rules  of  Christian  life: 

1.  The  members  of  the  community  revere  and  love  God 
as  the  source  of  all  being. 

2.  They  respect  the  dignity  of  man  both  in  themselves 
and  in  their  fellow  men. 

3.  They  regard  everything  that  exists,  with  love  and 
admiration,  and  they  try  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
same  tendency. 

4.  By  the  word  “God”  they  understand  the  power  of 
love,  the  power  of  life  which  is  the  source  of  all  that  exists. 

5.  Life  is  progress  and  everything  tends  toward  per¬ 
fection,  in  order  that  the  seed  received  should  be  returned 
to  the  source  of  life  in  the  form  of  ripe  fruit. 

6.  In  everything  that  exists  in  our  wrorld  wre  see  con¬ 
secutive  stages  toward  perfection — thus,  beginning  with 
a  stone  and  passing  over  to  plants,  we  come  to  animals, 
the  fullest  development  of  which  is  man,  regarding  him 
from  the  point  of  view  of  life  and  of  a  conscious  being. 

7.  The  members  of  the  community  hold  that  to  destroy 
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or  hurt  any  living  thing  is  blameworthy.  In  every  sepa¬ 
rate  being  there  is  Ufe,  and  hence  God,  especially  is  a 
human  being.  To  deprive  a  man  of  life  is  in  no  way  per¬ 
missible. 

8.  The  members  accord  full  freedom  to  the  life  of  man, 
and  therefore  all  organizations  founded  on  violence  they 
regard  as  unlawful. 

9.  The  basis  of  man’s  existence  is  the  power  of  thought 
— reason. 

10.  It  is  recognized  that  the  communal  life  of  man  is 
based  on  the  moral  law  which  has  for  its  rule,  “what  I  do 
not  wish  for  myself  that  I  must  not  wish  for  any  one  else.” 

In  1816,  Alexander  I.  said  that  the  more  the  Doukhobors 
were  persecuted  instead  of  destroying  the  sect,  the  greater 
the  number  became. 

From  1840-1850,  they  were  banished  to  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Caucasus,  and  although  they  were  among  the 
Wet  mountains  where  the  barley  crop  failed  as  often  as  it 
ripened,  and  where  they  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  wild 
bill — tribes  who  were  continually  lighting  and  stealing 
among  themselves,  these  “Spirit  Wrestlers”  prospered  as 
long  as  the  government  left  them  alone. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  system  of  universal  military 
service  was  introduced  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  penalties 
for  not  doing  military  service  were  very  severe.  The 
Doukhobors  decided  to  enlist  as  recruits,  but  never  to 
make  use  of  their  arms.  Fresh  persecutions  followed. 
Then  about  twelve  thousand  of  this  sect  determined  to 
return  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers;  so  they  started  again 
and  renounced  tobacco,  wine,  meat  and  every  kind  of  ex¬ 
cess,  dividing  up  all  their  property  and  collecting  a  new 
public  fund.  By  a  general  resolution  they  stacked  their 
arms  and  burned  them.  This  act  was  misrepresented  to 
the  authorities  who  ordered  out  the  infantry  to  quell  an 
alleged  riot  which  did  not  exist.  The  infantry  arrived 
while  their  arms  were  burning  and  attacked  the  unarmed 
men.  Their  property  was  plundered,  and  they  were 
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dragged  from  their  farms,  which  were  sold  at  auction  and 
banished  to  other  districts. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  in  chains  and  dungeons  were 
beaten  to  death  with  the  Cossack  braided  whips.  The 
victims  were  flayed  with  bundles  of  thorny  rods,  each  one 
receiving  thirty  strokes.  After  this,  they  were  locked  up 
in  a  cold  cell  for  a  day,  and  on  the  next  day  they  were 
taken  out  and  guns  given  to  them.  A  few  of  these  men 
gave  way;  and  when  guns  were  given  to  them  they  con¬ 
sented  to  hold  them — also,  while  faint  and  weak  they  took 
meat  which  was  contrary  to  their  principles.  Afterwards 
they  reproached  themselves  for  so  doing. 

While  all  these  people  are  persecuted  in  this  way,  Tolstoi 
goes  free.  When  they  are  found  reading  any  of  his  works 
they  are  severely  punished,  but  Tolstoi  himself  is  so 
widely  known,  honored  and  respected  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  banish  him  without  creating  considerable 
excitement. 

Mr.  Terence  Powderly,  the  Emigration  Commissioner, 
has  protested  against  the  importation  of  these  Doukhobors. 
They  are  described  by  Mr.  Howells  and  other  philanthro¬ 
pists  as  being  “thrifty,  industrious  farmers,”  but  Mr. 
Powderly  calls  them  “paupers”  and  believes  that  bringing 
them  over  here  woukl  only  be  adding  to  tne  burdens  of  an 
already  overburdened  country.  In  the  meantime  the 
friends  of  the  “Spirit  Wrestlers”  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds. 


Eugenia  Rowe. 
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THE  MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  LAND  OF  THE 

MIDNIGHT  SUN. 


“There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  that  gathering  band, 

Where  the  heart  is  pledged  with  a_trembling  hand, 

What  trying  thoughts  in  the  bosom  swell, 

As  the  bride  bids  parents  and  home  farewell.” 

Marriage  is  a  subject  of  interest  in  all  civilized  countries. 
This  is  just  as  true  of  the  romantic  countries  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  as  of  our  own  free  and  happy  land. 

Their  customs  differ  in  many  respects  from  ours,  but 
that  only  makes  the  study  of  theirs  more  interesting  to  us. 

During  the  time  of  the  sturdy  old  Vikings,  marriage  was 
more  of  a  social  agreement  than  a  religious  contract  or 
ceremony,  but  certain  forms  may  have  been  used.  The 
goddess  “Var”  was  supposed  to  hear  the  vows  of  men  and 
woman,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  stanza: 

“Then  said  Thrym, 

The  chief  of  Thursar: 

Carry  in  the  hammer 
1  To  consecrate  the  bride, 

Lay  Mjollnir 
In  the  maiden’s  lap. 

Wed  us  together 
With  the  hand  of  Var.” 

Great  as  was  the  respect  for  maidenhood,  the  wife  was 
much  more  honored  and  was  never  considered  the  inferior 
of  her  husband.  Any  property  she  received  at  marriage, 
or  inherited,  was  her  own  until  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
number  of  years,  when  the  husband  came  in  for  his  share; 
and,  according  to  law,  she  was  entitled  to  one-third  of  all 
acquired  after  marriage,  but  could  not  come  into  her 
possessions  under  twenty  or  thirty  years,  unless  there 
had  been  a  partnership  formed  between  them. 

Marriage  was  looked  upon  from  a  financial  or  social 
standpoint,  and  was  called  “bride -buying.”  When  a  young 
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man  or  his  kinsman  had  selected  a  young  woman  who  he 
thought  would  make  a  suitable  companion — the  requisites 
being  corresponding  birth,  social  standing  and  wealth — he 
called  upon  her,  accompanied  by  his  father,  or  some  near 
relative,  and  the  indispensable  “spokesman.”  If  his  suit 
proved  favorable,  the  dower  was  next  settled,  after  which 
witnesses  were  named  by  both  parties,  a  hand-shake  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  they  were  betrothed. 

The  settling  of  the  dower  was  very  important,  for  with¬ 
out  it  a  marriage  was  not  legal,  furthermore  a  couple  could 
not  marry  unless  they  had  ample  means  of  support.  If 
the  girl  was  without  property,  the  young  man  was  required 
to  give  her  so  much  “mund”  that  marriage  might  be  legal. 

A  boy  or  girl  had  reached  his  or  her  majority  at  fifteen, 
and  marriages  were  common  at  this  age.  Twelve  months 
was  the  usual  length  of  time  for  the  engagement,  and  three 
years  was  the  outside  limit.  A  young  girl  was  betrothed 
by  her  father,  or  guardian,  and,  if  she  married  without 
their  permission,  her  husband  was  outlawed;  a  widow 
could  engage  herself  to  whom  she  liked  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  her  relatives  by  paying  three  marks;  and  an 
heiress  could  marry  wdiomsoevor  she  wished,  when  she 
became  of  age,  with  the  counsel  of  her  kinsmen. 

The  betrothal  was  very  binding.  If  the  man  broke  the 
engagement  he  was  outlawed,  and  given  the  unenviable 
title  of  ‘‘runaway,”  on  the  other  hand  if  the  girl’s  father 
interfered  he  was  outlawed.  If  a  man  ran  away  with  a 
betrothed  woman  he  was  required  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  the  man  whom  she  was  betrothed,  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  sum  to  her  father. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  rings  given  at  betrothals  or 
at  weddings.  The  bride,  on  her  wedding  day,  was  dressed 
in  a  white  robe,  and  wore  a  long  bridal  veil  fastened  with 
an  ornament,  and  from  her  waist  hung  a  bunch  of  keys, 
symbolical  of  her  authority  in  the  household.  In  the 
hall,  where  the  wedding  feast  was  to  take  place,  bridal 
benches  were  arranged  after  this  manner:  on  one  long 
bench  sat  the  groom  and  his  men,  on  another  the  f cither  of 
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the  bride  and  his  male  guests,  and  on  a  cross  bench  the 
women,  with  the  bride  in  the  center.  During  the  feast  the 
bride  sat  between  the  bridesmen  and  the  bridesmaids,  a 
custom  still  in  use. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth,  and  in  the  first 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  change  took  place,  in 
Sweden,  in  regard  to  the  marriage  ceremony,  by  a  law 
being  established  first  by  the  church  and  afterward  by  the 
8ftate,  to  the  effect  that  all  marriages  should  be  celebrated 
with  the  blessing  of  the  clergymen  of  the  established 
Lutheran  Church.  This  caused  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  dissenters,  so,  in  1860,  an  “Edict  of  Tolerance” 
was  passed  allowing  all  non-Lutheran  Christians  the  right 
to  be  married  by  clergymen  of  their  own  faith,  but  the 
bans  must  be  published,  and  the  marriage  recorded  by  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

In  1873,  the  civil  ceremony,  a  right  that  was  granted,  in 
1863,  to  all  contracting  parties  where  the  marriage  was  be¬ 
tween  Christian  and  Jew,  was  extended  to  ail  parties  of 
non-Lutheran  belief,  recognized  by  law,  and  to  those  where 
one  man  was  a  member  of  the  National  church  and  the 
other  a  Christian  of  some  other  denomination. 

In  1880,  a  further  extension  was  made  so  as  to  include 
parties  belonging  to  no  church  whatever,  so,  step  by  step, 
they  were  released  from  the  strict  and  intolerant  laws  im¬ 
posed  on  their  forefathers. 

In  Norway  similar  privileges  were  granted  to  all  parties 
where  the  union  was  between  Christian  and  Jew,  and  to 
all  dissenters. 

No  wonder  the  people  were  so  persistent  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  laws  in  regard  to  the  marriage  ceremony,  that 
would  not  conflict  with  their  religious  beliefs,  when  mar¬ 
riage  was  and  is  the  greatest  event  of  a  life-time. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  present  customs.  The 
Boneman  or  “asker”  still  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
courtship,  in  fact  the  young  man’s  timidity  is  so  great  (?) 
that  it  is  likely  marriages  would  be  scarce,  if  the  friendly 
assistance  of  the  “asker”  was  not  available.  This  impor- 
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tant  personage  is  a  shrewd  elderly  man,  who,  it  is  safe  to 
surmise,  is  the  mutual  confident  of  all  the  youths  and 
maidens  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  .public  betrothal  always  precedes  the  marriages, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  groom  presents  the  bride-elect 
with  a  prayer-book,  and  she  in  turn  gives  him  some  article 
made  by  her  own  hands. 

Invitations  to  a  wedding  are  sent  out  sometime  previous 
to  the  happy  event,  so  as  to  give  the  guests  time  to  prt- 
pare  for  several  days  absence  from  home.  When  there  is 
to  be  a  home  wedding  the  clergyman  and  the  friends  of  the 
groom  are  entertained  at  his  house  and  go  from  there  to 
the  home  of  the  bride.  According  to  Swedish  customs,  if 
the  marriage  is  to  take  place  at  the  church  the  bridal  pro¬ 
cession,  mounted  on  horseback,  with  musicians  in  advance, 
ride  round  the  Maj-Stang  three  times  and  then  proceed  to 
the  church,  where  oftentimes  a  triumphal  arch  has  been 
erected  before  the  door. 

Bjornson,  a  Norwegian  writer,  in  describing  a  bridal 
party  of  his  own  country  just  returning  from  the  church, 
says:  “There  were  in  all  fourteen  carts.  In  the  first  sat 
two  fiddlers  and  the  wedding  march  sounded  merrily 
through  the  clear  air- — a  boy  stood  behind  and  drove. 
Afterwards  came  a  crowned  bride,  who  sat  on  a  high  seat 
and  glittered  in  the  sunshine;  she  smiled  and  her  mouth 
drew  to  one  side;  beside  her  sat  a  man  clad  in  blue  and 
with  a  mild  face.  The  bridal  train  followed,  the  men  sat 
on  the  women’s  laps;  small  boys  were  sitting  behind, 
drunken  men  were  driving;  there  were  six  people  to  one 
horse;  the  man  who  presided  at  the  feast  came  in  the  last 
cart,  holding  a  keg  of  brandy  on  his  lap.  They  passed  by 
screaming  and  singing,  and  drove  recklessly  down  the  hill; 
the  fiddling,  the  voices,  the  rattling  of  wheels,  lingered  be¬ 
hind  them  in  the  dust;  the  breeze  bore  up  single  shrieks, 
soon  only  a  dull  rumbling,  and  then  nothing.” 

The  wedding  feast  generally  lasts  three  days,  and  the 
guests  bring  the  eatables.  If  the  feast  lasts  too  long  the 
hostess  sets  before  them  a  large  rice  pudding  as  a  delicate 
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hint  that  it  is  time  to  leave,  this  they  very  cheerfully  do, 
but  before  going  the  wedding  presents — which  are  always 
of  money— are  given  and  the  bride  deposits  them,  without 
examination,  in  a  box  which  she  wears  at  her  side.  One 
writer  says  the  custom  of  always  giving  money  explains 
the  scarcity  of  bachelors. 

It  is  not  unusual,  ajnong  the  poorer  classes,  for  the  bride 
to  go  about  among  her  friends  asking  for  flax  or  wool,  and 
the  groom,  also,  asks  a  gift  from  his  friends  in  the  way  of 
grain,  usually  oats,  for  seed.  She  is  known  as  a  “flax- 
beggar,  and  he  as  an  “oat- beggar.  ”  When  the  opportunity 
offers  they  give  to  others  in  like  manner. 

Superstitions,  in  regard  to  marriages,  are  prevalent  in 
these  countries.  A  bride  should  always  put  a  piece  of 
silver  in  each  shoe,  if  she  wishes  to  have  plenty  of  money 
in  her  new  home;  a  peep  at  the  groom,  through  her  wed¬ 
ding  ring,  before  he  sees  her  will  insure  her  a  kind  hus¬ 
band.  No  wonder  the  wedding  ring  has  come  into  use,  if 
it  carries  with  it  such  a  blessing.  If  she  desires  to  rule  in 
the  household,  she  must  place  one  foot  in  advance  of  the 
groom ’s  during  the  ceremony.  A  cruel  fate,  indeed,  awaits 
the  man  if  he  stoops  to  pick  up  a  glove  or  handkerchief 
dropped  by  the  bride,  for  he  is  destined  to  bend  his  back 
during  all  his  married  life;  the  groom,  on  this  occasion, 
must  wear  a  shirt  made  by  the  bride,  and  then  put  it  away 
to  be  buried  in.  A  noise  at  the  well,  while  the  ceremony 
is  being  performed,  will  cause  quarrels  among  the  guests, 
and  a  great  deal  of  foresight  is  shown  when  two  boys  are 
made  to  fight  near  the  house,  as  this  insures  peace.  Where 
several  couples  marry  at  the  same  time,  ill  luck  awaits  one 
of  the  couples.  A  knife  or  pair  of  scissors  presented  to  a 
woman  by  her  intended  will  cut  their  love  in  two;  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  will  wipe  away  her  inclination  for  him;  and  a 
pair  of  shoes  will  cause  her  to  walk  off  with  some  one  else. 
Lovely  weather,  on  her  wedding  day,  is  promised  to  the 
girl  that  is  kind  to  a  cat,  but  a  rainy  day  is  much  more  de¬ 
sirable,  for  it  brings  riches  for  the  newly  wedded  pair. 
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The  old  quoted  lines  of  Byron, 

“’Tis  strange,  but  true;  for 
Truth  is  always  strange; 

Stranger  than  fiction.” 

certainly  true  of  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 


Bessie  McMasters. 
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Local  Department. 


We  are  all  delighted  to  have  Miss  Estelle  Westbrook  with 
us  once  more. 

- *  *  *  * 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Smoot  made  a  pleasant  little  trip  to  High 
Point  a  few  weeks  ago. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lucy  Bowden  recently  enjoyed  a  visit  from  her 
brother,  Mr.  Huggins  Bowden. 

*  *  ^ 

We  are  all  now  looking  forward  with  great  pleasure  to 
hearing  Perry,  the  wonderful  musician. 

*  ^ 

Miss  Florence  Gibbs  enjoyed  a  visit  from  her  uncle,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Mann,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  a  few  weeks  past. 

% 

The  Elocution  Class  entertained  us  very  pleasantly  with 
recitations  and  tableaux  several  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  David  Goode,  of  Connelly  Springs,  N.  C.,  recently 
came  to  see  his  nieces,  Misses  Goode  and  Connelly. 

^ 

Mr.  Frank  Boyles  has  taken  some  flash-light  kodak  pic¬ 
tures  of  both  the  Emerson  and  Irving  Society  halls. 

*  * 

Mr.  Richard  Webb,  of  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C., 
spent  a  few  hours  in  our  college  not  many  weeks  ago. 

}|< 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  Miss  Georgie  Lowe,  a 
former  student  of  this  college,  made  us  a  visit  not  long 
since. 
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Her  many  friends  were  charmed  to  have  Miss  Mamie 
Danicks,  of  New^berne,  N.  C.,  spend  a  short  time  in  the 
college. 

*  * 

Miss  Jennie  Webb  spent  several  days  of  the  past  month 
at  her  home  in  Trinity,  N.  C.,  in  honor  of  her  brother’s 
marriage. 

*  *  * 

We  hailed  with  joy  the  news  that  our  beloved  President, 
Dr.  Peacock,  and  his  wife  have  safely  arrived  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  shores. 

* 

Miss  Estelle  English,  who  is  2.  student  of  Guilford  Col¬ 
lege,  has  recently  visited  Misses  Wilma  Armfield  and  Lola 
Houston,  of  G.  F.  C. 

^  * 

Mr.  Charles  Wood,  of  Elkin,  N.  C.,  recently  spent  a  very 
pleasant  evening  in  the  college  with  his  friends,  Misses 
Gwyn,  Chatham  and  Hamilton. 

*  *  * 

The  Louise  Brehany  Concert,  given  in  Greensboro  on 
February  8th,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  quite  a  number  of 
both  the  faculty  and  the  students  of  G.  F.  C. 

*  *  * 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  Sunday  evening, 
February  12th,  Prof.  Smoot  gave  us  quite  an  excellent 
talk  on  the  subject  of  “How  to  Keep  the  Sabbath.” 

*  *  * 

A  few  days  ago  Dr.  Geisler,  a  woman  worthy  of  great 
repute,  gave  the  girls  a  very  earnest  and  instructive  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  subject  of  “Purity”  in  behalf  of  the  White 
Shield  Work,  a  branch  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

*  *  * 

On  February  15th,  Miss  Addie  Latham,  a  former  student 
of  G.  F.  C.,  was  married  to  Mr.  Paul  Brinkley  at  her  home 
in  Plymouth,  N.  C.  We  extend  to  them  our  heartiest  con¬ 
gratulations  and  best  wishes  for  happiness  throughout  life. 
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“’Tis  an  ill- wind  that  blows  nobody  good.”  Although 
this  windy,  snowy  weather  has  been  cold  and  disagreeable 
in  the  extreme,  yet  we  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  delicious 
treats  of  snow  cream  and  the  fun  we’ve  had  snow-balling. 

*  * 

Miss  Zelle  Burton’s  face  was  wreathed  with  smiles  on 
that  momentous  night  when  two  cards  were  handed  her 
announcing  that  Messrs.  Dave  Norwood  and  Lawson  Rich¬ 
ardson,  of  South  Boston,  were  awaiting  her  presence  in 
the  parlor. 

*  * 

It  wTas  a  delightful  surprise  for  both  teachers  and  girls 
when,  on  February  11th,  Mrs.  Mims,  nee  Miss  Puryear, 
was  seen  once  more  in  our  college  home.  She  was  our 
English  teacher  during  the  year  of  ’97  and  ’98  and  while 
here  she  made  many  friends  who  will  always  give  her  a 
cordial  welcome.  A  few  hours’  visit  from  Prof.  Mims  also 
was  highly  enjoyed.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  same  mag¬ 
netic  charms  have  still  the  power  to  attract  him. 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Miss  Vera  Lyon  is  living  at  Durham,  N.  C. 

* *  * 

Miss  Lib  Lane  now  lives  in  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Ruth  Burroughs  lives  at  Conway,  S.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Hemphill  lives  in  Morganton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maggie  French  lives  in  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Addie  Cutler  is  living  at  Newberne,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Placid  Ellington  is  living  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Bettie  Darden  lives  at  Willow  Green,  N.  C. 

%  *  * 

Miss  Lessie  Gill  is  at  her  home  in  Gilburg,  N.  C. 

^  *  * 

Miss  Kate  Daily  is  now  living  at  Burlington,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Jennie  Cheatham  is  living  at  Henderson,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Mary  Harper  is  visiting  in  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

*  x  * 

Miss  Lyda  Pegnes  lives  with  her  brother  near  Cheraw, 


S.  C. 
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Miss  Alice  Makepeace  is  at  her  home  in  Sanford,  N.  C. 


*  *  * 


Miss  Lizzie  Sparger  is  teaching  in  the  Mt.  Airy  Graded 
School. 

*  * 

Miss  Daisy  Sidney  is  teaching  in  the  Shelby  Graded 
School. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Tom  Harris,  nee  Miss  Della  White,  lives  near  Wil¬ 
ton,  N.  C. 

*  *  x 

Mrs.  Will  Brothers,  nee  Miss  Ava  Taylor,  lives  at  Insti¬ 
tute,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Mrs.  Robert  Nutt,  nee  Miss  Allie  Joyce,  resides  in  Mt. 
Airy,  N.  Q. 

*  * 


Mrs.  James  White,  nee  Miss  Hattie  Ivey,  lives  in  States¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Harris,  nee  Miss  Laura  Brower,  lives  in  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  C. 


*  * 


Mrs.  Jake  Joyner,  nee  Miss  Fannie  Lang,  lives  in  Farm- 
ville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Andrew  Loftin,  nee  Miss  Martie  Best,  lives  in  Kin¬ 
ston,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs..  Joe  Paris,  nee  Miss  Hattie  Bynum,  resides  in  New- 
berne,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Black,  nee  Miss  Flora  Muse,  resides  in  Car¬ 
thage,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 


Mrs.  Sam  Harris,  nee  Miss  Rosa  Hicks,  resides  in  Hen¬ 
derson,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Barnes,  nee  Miss  Uva  Lyon,  is  living  at  Hen¬ 
derson,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  Arthur  Copeland,  nee  Miss  Kate  Nooten,  lives  in 
Kinston,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Ham,  nee  Miss  Fannie  Best,  lives  near  Seven 
Springs,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Nora  and  Ida  Sutton  are  at  their  home  in  La 
Grange,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Roland  Hodges,  nee  Miss  Julia  Daily,  lives  near  La 
Grange,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Burns,  nee  Miss  Emma  Lee  Muse,  resides  in 
Carthage,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Williamson,  nee  Miss  Ada  Humber,  lives  in 
Carthage,  N.  C. 

*  * 


Mrs.  C.  G,  Moore,  nee  Miss  Massenburg, 
Littleton,  N.  C. 


*  * 


resides  in 


Mrs.  Pax  Hunt,  nee  Miss  Maggie  Leonard,  resides  in 
Lexington,  N.  C. 


*  *  ^ 


Misses  Minnie  and  Mary  Lee  Hargrove  are  living  in 
Lexington,  N.  C. 


*  *  * 


Mrs.  Hugh  Humphrey,  nee  Miss  Sarah  Lane,  lives  in 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

*  * 


Mrs.  W.  A.  Thompson,  nee  Miss  Sallie  Carr,  resides  in 
La  Grange,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  James  Moore,  nee  Miss  Sallie  Brown,  resides  in 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

*  *  % 

Mrs.  Pauline  Holt,  nee  Miss  Pauline  Thompson,  lives  at 
Burlington,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  L.  J.  Murray,  nee  Miss  Bettie  Thompson,  lives  at 
Burlington,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Mrs.  Will  Mewberne,  nee  Miss  Lula  Lang,  is  living  in 
Washington,  N.  C. 

*  * 


Mrs.  S.  W.  Gentry,  nee  Miss  Willie  Moore,  now  resides 
in  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 


*  *  * 


Miss  Carrie  McNairy  is  teaching  at  the  High  School  in 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 


*  ^  % 


Mrs.  Leon  Cash,  nee  Miss  Sallie  Holman,  resides  at 
Smith  Grove,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 


Mrs.  A.  D.  Beaufort,  nee  Miss  Carrie  Caldwell,  resides 
in  Henderson,  N.  C. 

3c  3c  3c 

Mrs.  George  Harris,  nee  Miss  Anna  Watkins,  is  living 
at  Henderson,  N.  C. 

*  3c  * 

Mrs.  Charlie  Bryan,  nee  Miss  Jj^la  Crews,  is  now  living 
in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

3c  3c  * 

Miss  Carrie  Hendren  is  taking  music  at  the  Conserva¬ 
tory  in  Durham,  N.  C. 

3c  3c  * 

Misses  Claude  and  Sue  Johnston,  ’96,  are  now  at  their 
home  in  Littleton,  N.  C. 

❖  ❖  * 

Miss  Jennie  Crosland  is  attending  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Durham,  N.  C. 

*  *  -55- 


Miss  Nora  Hamlin  now  has  a  few  pupils  in  music  at  her 
home  in  Yadkinville,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Henry  Turner,  nee  Miss  Mary  Ann  Maston,  re¬ 
sides  at  Cool  Spring,  N.  C. 
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Exchange  Department. 


The  Davidson  College  Magazine  for  January  contains  some 
good  articles.  “Marlowe  and  His  Dr.  Faustus’”  and  “Lit¬ 
erary  Clubs”  are  good.  “The  Visitor”  is  not  so  well  written 
as  some  of  the  others.  There  are  several  poems  of  merit 
in  this  issue,  one  of  which  we  insert  below. 

“Industry  the  Sheet  Anchor  of  Success”  is  one  of  the 
best  articles  in  the  January  issue  of  The  Guilford  Collegian . 
A  good  joke  is  always  appreciated,  but  should  a  college 
magazine  publish  in  its  pages  language  that  would  not  be 
desirable  for  the  students  to  use?  “Awful  Cold  in  Kansas” 
has  several  expressions  that  would  not  reflect  credit  on  the 
college  if  used  by  its  students. 

* *  *  % 

Among  our  exchanges  for  January  is  the  Criterion.  It 
is  a  credit  to  the  students  of  Columbia  Female  College.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  have  it  on  our  exchange  list.  Several  of  the 
articles  are  in  memory  of  Professor  Helms,  who  filled  the 
chair  of  English  in  that  college  till  his  death  in  November. 
“The  Home  Life  of  Schiller’s  William  Tell”  is  very  inter¬ 
esting.  The  writer  of  “Music”  has  some  music  in  her 
soul  and  has  faculty  of  telling  others  about  it. 


THE  IDEAL. 


There  is  a  song,  all  but  divine, 

That  never  run  through  Sappho’s  brain; 
Its  words  are  simple,  few — and  thine! 

O  poet,  build  the  deathless  strain! 
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There  is  a  scene  to  Titian’s  dreams 
Would  ne’er  in  its  last  light  arise; 

Thy  childhood’s  mountains,  fields,  and  streams! 

O  painter,  limn  their  splendid  dyes! 

There  is  a  figure  fairer  far 

Than  Phidias  ever  wrought  or-feigned; 

At  hand  the  stone  and  chisel  are, 

O  sculptor,  free  the  vision  veined! 

There  is  a  chord  whose  elfin  tones 
Beethoven’s  soul  could  never  seize; 

Thine  instrument  before  thee  moans, 

O  master,  touch  the  yearning  keys! 

And  dost  thou  lack  the  wondrous  art 
To  sing  or  paint  or  grave  or  play? 

Far  better  is  a  nobler  heart 

Than  score  or  form  or  scene  or  lay! 

— H.  J.  Stockard,  in  Davidson  College  Monthly. 


LINES  IN  MEMORY  OF  “UNCLE  JESSE.” 


The  tears  fall  fast,  the  heart  is  sad, 

Our  truest  friend  has  passed  away; 

The  memory  of  his  holy  life 

Comes  stealing  o’er  our  souls  to-day. 

A  man  of  God,  a  faithful  man, 

With  simple  grace  and  manners  mild; 

So  strong  in  love,  so  pure  in  heart, 

And  spirit  sweeter  than  a  child. 

The  young  man’s  help,  the  student’s  friend, 
The  comfort  of  the  sick  and  poor: 

We  miss  thy  kindly  smile  and  word, 

And  hearty  hand-shake  at  the  door. 
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The  power  of  thy  Godly  life 

Is  felt  by  home  and  church  and  State; 

Devotion  deep  and  sacrifice 
Have  classed  thee  with  the  truly  great. 

But  not  as  they  who  have  no  hope, 

We  mourn  our  loss;  when  ends  this  strife, 

We’ll  greet  thee  in  the  summer  land, 

The  land  of  everlasting  life. 

As  on  the  pine-tree’s  lofty  crest, 

The  winter  snow  comes  softly  down; 

So  gently  on  thy  hoary  head, 

Thine  old  age  rested  like  a  crown. 

Thy  frame  grew  old,  but  not  thy  heart, 

For  it  was  born  to  endless  youth; 

Thy  pulse  may  cease,  the  cheek  grow  pale. 

But  there’s  no  death  to  love  and  truth. 

For  thee  there  was  no  lasting  death; 

But  just  a  step  across  the  tide, 

That  keeps  us  from  eternity, 

Conveyed  thee  to  the  other  side. 

And  there  in  spirits’  costly  robes, 

Beyond  the  bier,  the  shroud,  the  sod; 

To  enter  on  that  glorious  rest 
That  waits  for  the  people  of  God. 

— H.  M.  North ,  in  Trinity  Archive. 
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WE  PLEASE  YOU 


OTHERS  CAN’T.  Our 
Goods  the  best.  Our 
prices  the  lowest.  We 


are  always  glad  to  have 
you  price  our  goods. 


TOM  RICE  JEWELRY  COMPANY. 


PUBLIC  ANNOUNCEMENT.  — 

We  announce  through  The  Message  our  Fall  Opening  of 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Dress  Goods  and  Carpets 

In  every  conceivable  weave  and  design.  All  new  styles,  with  trim¬ 
mings  to  match.  Newest  designs  and  styles  brought  out  this  season. 
We  are  paying  special  attention  to  our  LADIES’  CLOAK  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  this  season  and  are  showing  all  the  new  styles  in 
Ladies’  Capes  and  Jackets  at  very  close  prices.  Our  SHOE 
DEPARTMENT  is  fulland  complete  with  all  the  latest  and  newest 
styles  in  Ladies’,  Gents’  and  Children’s  Footwear  from  the  best 
manufacturers  in  the  country.  Zeigler  Bros.  ’  Fine  Shoes  a  specialty. 
Our  CARPET  DEPARTMENT  is  complete  in  all  its  branches. 
Mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Send  for 
sample. 

JOHNSON  &  DORSET?, 

206  and  208  South  Elm  Street. 

We  extend  a  special  invitation  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  all 
the  schools  and  colleges  to  call  on  us. 


Our  Line  of  Shoes 

this  season  are  unequaled  as  to  style, 
fit  and  durability.  We  carry  all  of 
the  latest  toes  and  newest  shapes,  all 
sizes  and  widths  from  A  to  E  E. 

Shrier’s  Exclusive  Shoe  Store, 

216  h.  Elm  Street. 
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COMMENCEMENT 
INVITATIONS — — 

PROGRAMS,  PRIZE  MEDALS  FOR  FIELD  SPORTS, 

CLASS  PINS. 
CLASS  ANNUALS. 

The  CHAS.  H. 

ELLIOTT 

COMPANY 

S.  W.  COR.  BROAD  and  RACE  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA,  f  A. 


(fle  areals  for  j\[unna}|^s  Jft flg  (^dieS 

I  rs;  GREENSBORO. 


HOWARD  GARDNER,  Druggist, 


Cor.  Opposite  Postoffice. 
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E.  M.  ANDREWS 


FURNITURE,  CARPETS, 
PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 


FURNITURE:  The  largest  stock  of  Furniture  in  the  Carolinas. 
Everything  to  make  your  home  comfortable. 

CARPETS,  MATTINGS  AND  CURTAINS:  I  can  save  you 
money  on  Carpets,  Rugs.  Mattings,  Curtains  and  Draperies. 
I  guarantee  the  latest  styles  and  lowest  prices. 

MANTLES  AND  TILES  :  I  keep  a  full  stock  of  fine  and  me¬ 
dium-priced  Mantles,  Tiles,  Hearths  and  Grates.  If  you  are 
building  or  repairing  your  home  I  can  furnish  these  supplies 
for  less  than  you  can  make  them. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS:  We  carry  the  largest  and  most 
complete  stock  of  Musical  Instruments  in  this  section.  Every 
Instrument  with  a  National  reputation  and  honesty  guaranteed. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  an  Instrument  and  give  you  the 
best.  Write  for  new  catalogues. 

E.  M.  ANDREWS,  Furniture,  Carpets,  Pianos  and  Organs, 

Z= .  .  .....  -  .  ~  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


J\  GOOD  CHANCE 


T o  Buy  .  . 

DRY  GOODS  AND  SHOES 

CHEAPER  THAN  EYER. 

After  September  30th,  1898,  we  will  sell  strictly  for  CASH.  Our 
books  will  be  closed  and  our  prices  reduced  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  m.  HENDRIX  <fe  CO. 

DRY  GOODS  AND  SHOES.  221  S.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


AFTER  SEEING  YOUR  DENTIST 


Tenney’s  Candies,  75c.  lb. 

Windsor  “  60c.  “ 

Steer’s  Chocolates,  40c.  “ 

SWEET  ORANGES,  POTTED  MEATS,  CAKES, 

BANANAS,  CRACKERS,  PICKLES 

and  in  fact  everything  that  makes  your  mouth  water. 

L.  B.  LINDAU  — - - 


^Lindau . . . 


PHONE  56. 


r 
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Mrs.  Rosa  Hamner  Carter, 

FASHIONABLE 

MILLINER . . . 

107  West  Market  Street, 

All  the  Newest  and  Prettiest 
Styles  in  Millinery  Goods. 

CHINAWARE  HEADQUARTERS 

E.  i.  CALDCLEUGH  &  BRO. 

LARGE  DEALERS  IN 

China,  Glass,  Crockery  Ware, 

FINE  LAMPS,  TIN  AND 
WOODEN  WARE. 

219  South  Eim  Street,  Opp.  Benbow  Hall, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

\A/E  INVITE 

Your  inspection  to  our  well  se¬ 
lected  stock  of 

Jewelry,  Watches, 

Diamonds, 

Silver  Novelties, 

and  Silverware. 

All  can  be  bought  with  lowest 
prices. 

SCHIFFMAN  JEWELRY  CO. 

DR.  G.  W.  WMITSETT, 

DENTIST, 

106!^  South  Elm,  GREENSBORO. 

♦ 

THIS  SPACE  BELONGS 

TO 

J.  HENRY  PHIPPS. 

igiTLookout  for  change  of  ad. 

COLLEGE  GIRLS 

Occasionally  want  something  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  regulation  hooks 
and  stationery.  These  are  the 
things  they  will  find  at 

Mrs.  Howard’s  Book=store, 

together  with  many  pretty,  dainty 
articles  for  the  desk  or  room. 

1 16  Benbow  Block. 

Dr.  J.  E.  WYCHE, 

S.  E.  Hudson, 

Dentist, 

513  South  Elm  St., 

Office  in  Savings  Bank  Building, 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries 

South  Elm  Street,  Greens- 

boro,  N.  C. 

Produce  and  Fruits, 

Office  Phone  29.  Residence  Phone  22. 

PhoQe  No.  40. 
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Carolina  Shoe  Co., 

Up-to-Date 
Footwear. . 

Many  exclusive  styles  that  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere,  such  as  our  “Foot- 
Form”  and  “Men  Shaped  Shoes  for 
Ladies.”  We  cordially  solicit  your 
patronage.  Phone  133. 

Carolina  Shoe  Co., 

S.  B.  NORRIS,  Mgr.  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


FRUITS^. 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 


John  J. 
Phoenix. 


FANCY  EATING  FRUITS, 
CALIFORNIA  PEACHES, 
FLORIDA  ORANGES, 
GRAPE  FRUIT 

and  other  Fruits  in  season. 


BREWSTER  MAVERICK.  JACOB  G.  WISSINGER. 

MAVERCIK  &  WISSINGER, 


ENGRAVERS,  PRINTERS  AND  LITHOGRAPHERS. 


Diplomas,  Certificates,  Testimonials,  Bonds,  Certificates  of  Stock, 
Note  and  Letter  Heads,  Bill  Heads,  Checks,  Drafts,  Notes,  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Deposit,  Cards,  etc.  Commercial  Steam  Printing. 

176  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  Opp.  St.  Paul’s  Chapel. 


YOUNG  LADIES 

When  you  want  nice  Stationery,  Pretty  Pictures,  Mattings, 
Photograph  Frames,  Pretty  Books,  Booklets,  Art  Materials, 
Bibles,  Fancy  Articles,  Mirrors,  Fashionable  Pocket  Books 
and  Card  Cases,  etc.  We  have  just  purchased  Mr.  S.  L. 
Alderman’s  line  of  Moulding,  and  are  prepared  to  make 
frames  at  prices  to  suit.  Respectfully, 


WHARTON  BROTHERS, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 
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Millinery 


This  line  is  complete  in  all  the  latest  styles  and  shades. 
Also  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Ribbons,  Handkerchiefs,  Gloves, 
Corsets,  and  Hose. 

Where? — - — 

HINKLE  BROS.,  214 s.  elhst. 


DELICASIES  AND  LUXURIES  FOR  THE  TABLE  CAN  ALWAYS 

BE  FOUND  AT 


Cor.  S.  Elm  and  Washington  Sts.,  Greensboro.* 

The  finest  Olives,  Olive  Oil,  French  Sardines,  Imported  Pickles 
and  Preserves  to  be  found  in  the  State.  Visitors  in  the  city  are  es- 
picially  invited  to  call  at  our  store  and  inspect  our  stock  and  prices. 

J.  W.  SCOTT  &  CO., 

Up-to-date  Grocers. 


Tea  and  Coffee  Importers, 

JOHN  d.  LUCAS,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

INSTITUTION  SALESMAN. 


Send  Your  Picuture  and  Get  12  Miniature  Gems  of  Art  for  25  Cents. 

The  miniature  photo  we  copy  from  the  cabinet  and  card  size  photos  only  and 
make  no  change  in  the  picture  you  send  whatever.  Inclose  25c.  or  Postal  Order 
and  2-cent  stamp  for  return  mailing,  and  we  guarantee  to  return  to  you  One 
Dozen  Miniature  Photos  aud  the  picture  you  send  in  one  week  from  date  of  send¬ 
ing,  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

F.  J.  WALSH,  353  Perry  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


TO 


SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR 


EDWARDS  &  BROUGHTON, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Only  first-class  work  turned  out,  and  this  you  can  get  at  price  often 
paid  for  second-class  work. 


Printing  or  Binding 
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ONE  OF  OUR  LEADERS 

We  have  certainly  the 
Greatest  and  Best  line  of 

Combination  Book-Cases, 

Ladies’  Desks, 

Music  Cabinets, 

Hall  Teers, 

China  Cases, 

Side  Boards, 

'  Extension  Tables, 

Dining  Chairs, 

Bed-room  Suites, 

Wardrobes, 

Center  Tables, 

Pictures, 

Easles, 

Curtain  Poles, 

Window  Shades. 

Picture  Frames  Made  to  Order. 

n.  j.  McDuffie, 

FurQiture  ar)d  Undertaking,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


F.  WEBER  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

aArtists  Material  ar\d  Drawing  §up|Dlies, 

F.  Weber  Co.’s  Artists’  Oil  Colors  in  tubes,  canvas  and  academy  boards. 

F.  W.  &  Co.’s  Moist  Water  Colors  in  half  and  whole  pans,  tubes  and  glass  pots. 

F.  W.  &  Co.’s  Soft  and  Half-hard  Pastels,  China  Colors,  and  all  China 
Painting  Materials,  Tapestry  Canvas  and  full  line  of  studies. 

BRANCH  i  1125  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

<  708  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

HOUSES :  (  5  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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KINGAN  &  CO.^-^ 

limited.  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Pork  and  Beef  Packers. 

"RELIABLE”  BRAND, 

Highest  Grade  of  Smoked  Meats. 

Pure  Kettle  Rendered  Lard. 

Carry  a  full  line  of  Provisions  specially  selected  for  the 
Southern  trade.  Write  for  prices.  Wholesale  only. 


CASTNER,  CURRAN  &  BULLITT, 

General  Agents 

POCAHONTAS,  SEMI-BITUMINOUS,  SMOKELESS 

•> 

Offices:  5328  Chestnut  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  1  Broadway,  New  York;  70  Kilby 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  86  Main  St.,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Terry  Building,  Roanoke,  Va.;  Old 
Colony  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Board  of  Trade  Building.  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Neave 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  4  Frenchurch  Aye.,  London  England. 


CUT  FLOWERS,  ROQUETS... 

Window  and  House  Plants,  Floral  and  Funeral  Designs. 

Orders  for  75c.  and  up  delivered  to  College.  Phone  us  your 
orders  or  come  out  and  look  around.  Nice  two  mile  walk 
or  drive.  Largest  and  Oldest  Nursery  in  the  S bale.  1,000,000 
Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  &c.;  20,000  annual  orders.  Healthy 
Stock,  true  to  name.  Write  for  catalogue  and  give  us  an 
idea  of  your  wants.  Address 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY,  Pomona  Hill  Nurseries, 

POMONA,  N.  C. 


H.  H.  CARTLAND, 


AND  DEALER  IN 


Merchant 
X  allot - - - 


Fine  Cloths,  Gassimeres  and  Gents'  Furnishing  ot  all  kinds. 


106  South  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


I 
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J.  A.  ODELL,  President. 


C.  H.  IRELAND,  Sec’Y  and  Treas. 


ODELL  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

GREENSBORO,  IN.  C. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 


P©rei|r\  and  Domestic  hardware, 

Cutlery,  Guns,  Stoves,  Tinware,  Woodenware,  Etc. 

Supplies  for  Oil  Painting,  Water*  Color  Painting,  Sketching 
and  China  Painting,  Pastel  Painting,  Crayon  and  Lead  Pen¬ 
cil  Drawing,  Academy  Boards,  Canvas,  Japaned  Tin  Boxes 
for  Water  Colors,  Stretchers  and  Stretcher  Keys,  Brushes 
for  Artists,  Painters,  Grainers,  Varnishers,  Etc.,  White  Lead 
and  Ready-mixed  Paints  for  house  painting,  Colors  in  Oil  and 
Japan  for  Coach  Painters,  Dry  Paints  in  all  colors. 

Orders  by  mail  receive  prompt  attention. 


The  Great  Trunk  Line  and  U.  5.  Mail  Route  between 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West. 


The  Southern  Railway 

Operates  THREE  Passenger  Trains  Daily  to 

WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK 

AND  POINTS  EAST. 

THREE  Passenger  Trains  Daily  for 

ATLANTA,  BIRMINGHAM,  MEMPHIS,  MONTGOMERY,  NEW 
ORLEANS  AND  POINTS  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 


THE  NORFOLK  AND  CHATTANOOGA  LIMITED.  From  the  Mountains  to  the 
Seashore,  traversing  “The  Land  of  the  Sky,”  the  most  magnificent  scenery 
east  of  the  Rockies. 

THE  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  LIMITED,  one  of  the  greatest 
through  car  trains  in  the  United  States.  The  only  Dining  Car  Service  operated 
Daily  in  the  South. 

NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  SHORT  LINE.  The  Quickest  and  Best  Service  to 
Florida.  Through  trains  and  Pullman  Buffet  cars  to  Augusta,  Jacksonville 
and  Tampa. 

^Q^For  Rates,  Tickets,  Time  Tables,  etc.,  call  on  any  agent  Southern  Railway, 
or  write  R.  L.  VERNON,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  A.  TURK,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


J.  M.  CULP,  Traffic  Manager, 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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Hillinery. 

Mrs.  Nannie  C.  Weatherly 

has  a  large  and  select  stock  of  Millinery 
and  Notions  to  show  you.  She  has 
added  to  her  stock  a  nice  lot  of 

JEWELRY, 

to  which  she  calls  your  attention.  The 
entire  stock  will  be  kept  up-to  date 
throughout  the  season.  Your  patron¬ 
age  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  109  East  Market  St. 


O.  O.  FOR  BIS, 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

High  and  Medium-Grade 
FURNITURE. 

The  styles  are  all  in  the  latest  and  most 
artistic  designs,  and  prices  as  low  as 
the  lowest.  Call  and  look  through  the 
stock;  it  will  save  you  money. 

Near  P,  0.  118-120  E.  Market  St. 


J.  R.  M(D(JFFIE'S 

THE  NEW  CHINA  STORE 

OPP.  THACKER  &  BROCKMANN. 

Fancy  Novelties  in  China,  Cut 
Glass,  and  all  articles 
suited  for  presents. 

Ladies  of  the  College  Invited. 

D.  BENDHEIM  &  SONS, 

230  S.  Elm  St., 

are  headquarters  for  high-class 

DRESS  GOODS,  SILKS, 

Velvets,  Ladies’  Coats,  Capes, 
Ready-made  Skirts,  and  full  line 
Ladies’  and  Misses’  Furnishing- 
Goods.  We  are  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving-  new  novelties  in  our  line. 
Give  us  a  call. 


WE  HAVE  BY  FAR  THE  BEST  LINE  OF 

DRESS  GOODS.  NOTIONS  WRAPS 

ever  shown  in  the  city,  and  we  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  G.  F.  C.  people  to  make 
our  store  headquarters. 

Sample  Brown  Mercantile  Co. 

O’CONNOR’S-^ 

BAKERY  AND  RESTRAURANT. 

Fresh  Bread  and  Cakes  Daily. 

QUAIL  ON  TOAST. 

OYSTERS  SERVED  IN  EVERY  STYLE. 

JOHN  O’CONNOR,  1 1 1  South  Elm  Street. 
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ALDERMAN’S  STUIO 


is  one  of  the  first  places  you  want  to  visit  in  the  city 
of  Greensboro.  Go  there  for  best 

Photographs  and 
Photograph  Frames. 

Have  you  seen  those  beautiful  Pastel  Miniatures  ? 
They  are  the  prettiest  small  colored  portraits  you 
ever  saw.  Permanent  and  not  expensive.  Be  sure 
to  get  one  for  Xmas.  You  will  find  the  place 

113^  EAST  MARKET  ST. 


The  Fishblate=Katz  Co., 

The  Modern  Outfitters 
for  Gentlemen  .... 

366  and  368  South  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C 

We  have  for  years  enjoyed  the  trade  and  confidence  of  the 
young  men  in  all  the  Colleges  in  the  purchase  of  their 

CLOTHING,  HATS,  GENTS’  FURNISHING  GOODS,  ETC. 

WE  PAY  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  STYLE 
AS  WELL  AS  QUALITY. 


CORRESPONDENCE  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
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TLh  e  Most 

popular 

School 


jptano 


ABSOLUTELY  SURPASSING 


. IN . 

Tone, 

Action. 


BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN  AND  FINISH  OF  CASE 

AND  IN  DURABILITY. 


lUr  Write  for  Catalogue. 


The  John  Church  Company, 


Chicago, 


Cincinnati. 


New  York. 
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One  Tells  Another  —* 

And  they  all  should  know  that  we 
keep  the  best  line  of  Ladies  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Trunks,  traveling  bags  in 
North  Carolina.  We  have 

Suits,  Overcoats  and  Hats 

to  fit  all  sizes  and  shapes  Men  and 
Boys.  Suits  made  to  measure  and 
fit  guaranteed. 

C,  M.  VANSTORY  &  CO.,. 

The  Clothiers,  Hatters  and  Furnishers. 

236  and  238  S.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

MRS.  L.  A.  LUNN, 

Successor  to  Mrs.  C.  C.  Gorrell. 

109  WEST  MARKET  ST. 

Will  say  that  she  has  a  new  and  very 
attractive  stock  of 

Millinery  Goods 

for  the  Fall  Season,  up-to-date  in  style 
and  quality  and  low  prices.  Also  that 
she  has  retained  the  services  of  Mrs. 
Carrie  Gorrell  and  Miss  Ruby  Crawford 
and  they  will  be  glad  to  see  their  friends 
and  serve  them  as  in  the  past. 

Ladies  Emporium 

Gloves,  Hosiery, 
Corsets, 

Zephyrs,  Yarns,  Embroidery 
Silks  and  Stamped  Linens  a 
Specialty. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

T.  G.  McLEAN  &  SON, 

DEALERS  IN 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries, 

422  ASHEBORO  ST. 

Phone  54. 

THACKER  &  BROCKMAN, 

232  South  Elm  Street, 

Carry  very  complete  lines  of 
Drees  Goods,  Hosiery,  Gloves 
and  Ladies’  Furnishing  Goods 
of  all  kinds.  We  make  a  special¬ 
ty  of  ladies  and  children’s  line 
shoes.  Two  polite  and  experi¬ 
enced  salesladies  have  charge 
of  our  dress  goods  and  notions 
department.  A  share  of  G.  F. 
College  respectfully  solicited. 

Stall  No.  1 — City  Market, 

Is  furnished  with  No.  1  Meats 
of  all  kinds,  Country  Produce, 
Fish  and  Oysters. 

Sausage  a  Specialty. 

Everything  guaranteed  to  be 
scrupulously  clean  and  sound, 
and  16  ounces  given  for  a  pound. 
Mistakes  gladly  corrected. 

JAS.  W.  FORBIS,  Prop. 

1.  W.  WHITE,  MANAGER. 

N.  A.  Jeffreys, 

Corner  Mendenhall  Street  and 
Walker  Avenue, 

Will  be  pleased  to  see  the  Col¬ 
lege  girls  and  the  public  gener¬ 
ally  when  in  need  of 

Cakes,  Confectioneries,  &c. 

A  full  supply  always  on  hand. 

W.  B.  FARRAR’S  SON, 

DEALER  IN 

Watches,  Diamoods  a^d 
Silver  Novelties. 

Special  attention  to 

OPTIAL  WORK  and  REPAIRING. 

*  *  *  J\ « Successful « entertainment «  «  « 


IS  HELPED  IN  NO  SMALL  DEGREE  BY  A 
PROGRAM  HANDSOMELY  PRINTED  ON 
GOOD  PAPER  BY  AN  ARTISTIC  PRIN¬ 
TER.  IF  THE  PERFORMANCE  IS  TO  BE 
REPEATED  NEXT  YEAR  THE  PROGRAM 
WILL  BE  YOUR  BEST  ADVERTISEMENT, 
AS  IT  WILL  BE  KEPT  BY  MANY  OF  THE 
AUDIENCE  WHO  WOULD  HATE  TO 

THROW  IT  AWAY.  LET  US  GET  ONE 

« 

UP  FOR  YOU  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT.  AND 
YOU  WILL  SEE  THE  POINT.  WE  CAN 
ALSO  PRINT  YOUR  CARDS  OF  ADMIS¬ 
SION  SO  ATTRACTIVELY  THAT  THEY 
WILL  BE  IRRESTIBLE . TRY  US 


&s 
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Greensboro  Steam  Laundry. 
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AMERICA’S  CONSERVATOR. 


America  is  unique  among  the  countries  of  the  world. 
It  is  last  and  greatest  and  there  is  none  other  like  it. 
After  America  was  discovered  settlers  came  to  its  shores 
from  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe.  The  icy 
shores  of  New  England  gave  a  refuge  to  the  persecuted 
Puritan’s  of  King  George’s  realm,  while  the  southern 
section  of  America  furnished  an  harbor  for  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  of  France.  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Infidel  alike 
found  liberty  of  conscience  on  American  soil.  The  bar¬ 
baric  hordes  of  the  North  and  West  dashed  down  on 
Rome  like  raging  billows,  deluging  her  civilization  and 
devastating  the  country  ;  the  Moors  swept  westward  and 
planted  the  crescent  upon  the  southern  shores  of  Spain, 
but  America  is  the  only  country  to  whose  shores  the 
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wanderers  of  many  nations  come,  and  remaining,  build 
up  a  homogeneous  civilization. 

Nothing  short  of  a  long,  bloody,  hard-fought  war,  pro¬ 
ducing  suffering  and  mutual  sympathy,  could  have  weld¬ 
ed  the  different  and  diverse  elements  and  caused  them 
to  be,  or  appear,  one.  The  strength  of  England  and 
the  weakness  of  the  colonies  made  it  certain  that  the 
Americans,  as  Franklin  said,  must  either  hang  together 
or  hang  separately,  and  their  schooling  from  war, .which 
taught  them  to  live  together  in  storm,  showed  them  also 
how  to  live  together  in  calm.  Thus  the  various  parts 
were  knit  together  into  a  solid,  seamless  garment,  and  a 
life  distinctly  American  was  formed.  The  central  idea 
of  the  Constitution  was  liberty  to  all  and  special  privi¬ 
leges  to  none,  and  the  government  intended  to  leave  the 
citizens  alone  in  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 

A  century  elapsed  during  which  there  were  foreign 
wars  and  inter-necine  strife.  There  arose  during  that 
period  many  perilous  times.  Those  who  loved  the 
Union  trembled  for  its  welfare,  and  those  who  wished  its 
disruption  often  had  reason  for  hope.  Then  too,  those 
perils  which  always  accompany  a  ripened  civilization 

threatened  to  dismember  or  destrov,  and  then  there  were 

*/  ' 

those  who  were  continual  prophets  of  ill  and  lamented 
“the  good  old  days  already  gone  by.” 

To  the  South,  those  were  days  of  responsibility  and 
power.  Her  statesmen  were  chivalrous  and  stately  and 
wherever  they  were  they  ruled.  It  is  due  largely  to 
Southern  statesmanship  that  the  Republic  of  America 
was  preserved  from  1782  to  1861.  Then  the  breach  came, 
which  prostrated  the  erstwhile  giant  of  the  mountain  and 
allowed  the  pygmy  to  strut  and  triumph  over  him,  as  the 
cur  growls  at  the  mastiff  when  he  is  tied.  Then  the 
sceptre  departed  from  Judah — departed  before  Shiloh 
came,  and  left  the  once  protected  without  strength  or 
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guide.  The  danger  of  adversity  threatened  the  South  ; 
the  peril  of  prosperity  overtook  the  North.’’  When  Je- 
shuruin  waxed  fat,  he  kicked.”  Intoxicated  by  success, 
speculators  were  wild  and  business  enterprises  were  pro¬ 
jected  on  a  mammoth  scale.  No  longer  content  to  make 
and  save,  young  men  rushed  from  farms  into  the  city, 
where  they  could  take  their  chances  of  becoming  rich  or 
being  ruined,  and  Wall  street  became  a  howling  menag¬ 
erie  of  maniacal  men.  The  Bible  which  had  been  the 
bed  rock  foundation  of  the  Republic,  became  ante  bel-  ' 

lum,  or  out  of  date,  and  had  to  be  revised  or  explained 
away.  Atheism  and  infidelity  were  common  and  ram¬ 
pant,  while  religion  was  sneered  at  as  old-fogyish  and 
superstitious.  Even  the  preachers  began  to  assume  an 
apologetic  tone  and  were  busier  explaining  away  the  Bi¬ 
ble  than  they  were  in  propounding  its  truths.  The  ideas 
of  government  that  had  been  in  the  heads  of  the  fathers 
became  obsolete,  and  paterernalism,  socialism  and  anar¬ 
chy  obtained  many  ardent  upholders.  In  addition  to 
dangers  from  the  inside,  hordes  that  were  flocking  from 
other  lands  to  this  brought  their  dangers  with  them. 
The  anarchists  of  Italy,  the  socialists  of  Germany,  the 
nihilists  of  Russia,  all  came  with  their  bombs  to  blow 
away  our  civilization.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  protec¬ 
tion? 

Arise,  put  on  thy  strength,  0  Southland!  Thou  hast 
delivered  the  Union  out  of  her  greatest  perils,  as  thou 
didst  bring  one  greatest  peril  on  her,  and  thou  canst 

hand  is  the  key  that  will  unlock 
the  gate  which  leads  to  pleasant  pasturage.  Thou  art  the 
shepherd  that  careth  for  the  sheep.  While  immigrants 
were  flocking  in*  from  the  Old  World  and  rapidly  crowd¬ 
ing  the  north,  bringing  with  them  their  error,  wicked¬ 
ness,  ignorance,  and  crime,  the  social  structure  of  the 
South  prevented  them  from  seeking  homes  within  her 


save  her  now.  In  thy 
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borders.  As  the  Israelites  of  old  were  hedged  about  by 
mountains  and  sea,  the  slave  system  erected  around  the 
purity  and  unity  of  Southern  life  an  impenetrable  wall. 
The  master  was  a  feudal  lord  ;  the  negro  was  the  serf, 
and  there  was  no  room  or  employment  for  any  other 
class.  Hence,  when  the  world  searches  for  that  which  is 
truly  American,  it  must  look  to  the  South. 

The  ante  bellum  civilization  has  indeed  passed  from 
the  South,  and  there  remain  few  of  the  courtly  Southern 
gentlemen  who  lived  before  the  war,  but  ideas  of  life  re¬ 
main  and  the  South  is  still  American  to  the  core.  Her 
poliitical  notions  are  unchanged,  social  purity  is  still  a 
priceless  gem,  and  mothers  teach  their  children  the  same 
ideas  concerning  God,  that  their  grandmothers  taught  to 
them.  Infidelity  is  almost  unknown  among  the  masses 
of  Southern  people,  and  that  preacher  who  attempts  to 
bring  in  his  “modern  views”  and  air  his  higher  criticism 
in  proving  the  Bible  untrue,  does  so  at  the  peril  of  losing 
his  theological  head  and  finding  himself  out  of  a  job. 

Some  have  called  the  South  slow.  Her  slowness  is 
really  her  conservatism,  and  that  is  the  salt  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  She  makes  the  checks  and  balances,  and  furnishes 
ballast  for  the  stately  ship  of  state,  which  would  without 
this  steadying  power,  go  reeling,  rocking,  and  plunging, 
dashed  hither  and  thither  by  daily  storms,  only  to  be 
finally  wrecked  by  some  tempestuous  gale. 

Eugenia  Rowe. 
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* 

WHY  SO  NAMED  ? 


“  ‘Sweet  City  of  Flowers!  loveliest  gardens  of  the  plain’; 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labouring  swain. 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid. 

And  parting  summer’s  lingering  blooms  delayed.” 

Greensboro  has  been  called  the  “City  of  Flowers”  for 

«/ 

many,  many  years,  just  when  the  name  originated  we 
are  not  able  to  say,  but  a  safe  date  would  place  it  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixties.  She  was  once  known  as  the 
“Elm  Citv,”  but  travellers  were  so  attracted  bv  the 
abundance  of  fragrant  flowers  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  yard,  that  they  gave  the  beautiful  and  appropriate 
name  of  the  “City  of  Flowers.”  The  wind  wafted  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  in  all  directions,  and  travellers 
on  the  railroads  could  inhale  the  sweet  perfume  of  the 
honeysuckle  and  the  jessamine  as  they  neared  the  city 
while  a  mile  or  more  distant — a  delightful  contrast  to  the 
dust  and  smoke  of  the  train — but  their  wonder  and  admi¬ 
ration  was  unbounded  when  they  reached  the  station  and 
saw  almost  a  continuous  flower  garden  on  either  side  of 
South  Elm  extending  as  far  north  as  the  Benbow  House. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  person  in  particular  had 
much  to  do  with  giving  Greensboro  the  name  by  which 
she  has  so  long  been  known.  Near  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  a  gallant  young  army  officer  from  a  sister  state  vis¬ 
ited  the  city  and  amid, its  enchanted  bowers,  where 
Cupid,  ever  on  the  watch  for  a  new  victim,  sent  an 
arrow  deep  into  his  heart,  as  lie  beheld  a  vision  of  love¬ 
liness  flitting  about  from  bower  to  bower,  and  his  enrap¬ 
tured  soul  exclaimed,  “Surely  she  must  be  the  very 
Queen  of  the  City  of  Flowers,”  and  he  immediately 
indited  a  poem  to  her  loveliness. 

The  Greensboro  Patriot  of  May  18,  1871,  urged  the 
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adoption  of  the  name,  and  in  speaking  of  the  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  it,  it  said  :  “There  is  but  one  city  in  these  lat¬ 
itudes  which  surpasses  Greensboro  in  the  number,  ele¬ 
gance,  beauty,  and  variety  of  her  gardens,  and  that  is 

4 

Columbia,  the  queen  city  of  South  Carolina,  and  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  the  country.  Let  Greensboro,  then , 
be  designated  the  ‘City  of  Flowers’1 — a  suggestive,  beau¬ 
tiful,  poetical,  and  appropriate  appellation.” 

The  Hillsboro  Record  of  May  ll,  1871,  pays  Greens¬ 
boro  quite  a  compliment  in  saying:  “The  very  air  of 
this  town  is  loaded  with  the  perfume  of  flowers.  Greens¬ 
boro  is  just  about  now  the  prettiest  place  in  the  State.” 

A  correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Dispatch ,  in  an 
article  dated  April  17 , 1872,  describes  Greensboro  in  very 
glowing  terms ,  as  follows  :  “It  has  been  called  the  ‘Town 
of  Flowers,’  and  no  other  name  would  suit  it  better  or  be 
more  appropriate.  Really,  I  have  seen  here  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  yards  and  flower  gardens  my  eyes  ever 
beheld — so  much  art  and  exquisite  taste  displayed  in 
arranging  the  walks,  the  shrubbery,  and  the  evergreens. 
But  all  this  loveliness  is  not  solely  attributable  to  the 
hand  of  art.  Nature  seems  to  have  lavished  her  gifts 
upon  tli is  little  town.  The  situation  is  grand  and  beau¬ 
tiful  almost  beyond  description,  and  the  soil  is  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  shrubs,  flowers,  and  yard- 
grass  ;  the  town  is  handsomely  laid  off,  and  some  lovely 
and  costlv  residences  and  other  buildings  adorn  the 
streets.  I  feel  that  to  be  here  a  day  or  two,  gazing  upon 
the  lovely  flowers,  and  inhaling  their  rich  fragrance,  is 
worth  a  trip  all  the  way  from  the  city  of  Richmond.” 

At  one  time  there  was  quite  a  rivalry  among  the  ladies 
as  to  who  could  have  the  loveliest  flower-garden,  and  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  money  was  spent  to  this  end. 
Among  the  most  notable  yards  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city  were  those  of  Mesdames  Jesse  Lindsay,  Harper 
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Lindsay,  Robert  Dick,  David  Scott,  Sr.,  and  last  but  net 
least,  Mrs.  John  Dick,  wife  of  the  late  Judge  John  M. 
Dick . 

Mrs.  Dick  took  special  pride  in  her  garden,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  among  her  flowers,  and  it  was 
her  chief  delight,  as  indeed  it  was  with  all  the  ladies,  to 
have  her  friends  come  in  and  spend  an  hour  admiring 
her  lovely  flowers,  beautilully  kept  beds,  and  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean  walks,  and  then  to  rest  awhile  in  the  delight¬ 
ful  shade  of  her  rose-covered  summer  house.  Her  dau^li- 
ter  now  occupies  a  house  built  on  this  same  garden  spot, 
and  no  trace  of  the  old  home  is  left  except  a  few  strag¬ 
gling,  mutilated  dwarf-box  bushes  which  once  adorned 
the  lawn.  It  is  now  known  as  the  vacant  lot  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  North  Elm  and  Summit  avenue. 

The  old  home  of  Mrs.  Jesse  Lindsay,  just  across  the 
street,  is  today  very  tenderly  cared  for  by  her  daughter, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  the  city,  with  its 
grassy  lawn,  shrubbery,  fountain,  sparkling  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  walks  lined  on  either  side  with  the  dwarf  box, 
the  flower  beds  of  roses,  violets,  hyacinths,  crocus,  and 
many  other  beautiful  kinds. 

On  this  same  street,  but  a  little  nearer  the  business 
portion  of  the  town,  where  a  large  warehouse  now  stands, 
was  once  the  spot  that  received  the  care  and  attention  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Scott.  While  not  so  large  as  some  of  the 
other  gardens,  it  contained  quite  a  number  of  the 
choicest  flowers. 

Not  only  in  the  northern,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
city,  the  same  attention  was  bestowed  upon  these  God- 
given  messengers  of  hope,  and,  like  the  “manna”  of  old, 
they  were  plentiful  and  fresh  every  morning. 

The  garden  that  attracted  the  most  attention,  and  was 
the  most  admired  of  all  others,  was  that  of  Mrs.  Weir,  on 
Edgeworth  street.  The  art  of  man  was  assisted  by  nature 
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in  the  way  of  a  little  rivulet  that  meandered  through  the 
grounds,  adding  much  to  the  romantic  beauty  of  the 
scene.  On  either  side  there  were  three  terraces  sloping 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  here  could  be  seen  a  veri¬ 
table  rainbow  of  color  formed  by  the  daffodil,  tulip, 
dahlia, anemone, snowball,  lilac, peonia,  hyacinth, and  all 

these  dear  almost  forgotten  flowers -of  our  grandmothers. 

> 

“Heigh  ho  !  daisies  and  buttercups, 

Fair  yellow  daffodils,  stately  and  tall! 

Sweet  wagging  cowslips,  they  bend  and  they  bow; 

When  the  wind  wakes  how  they  rock  in  the  grasses, 

In  a  sunshiny  world  full  of  laughter  and  leisure.” 

All  of  these  are  now  sleeping  beneath  the  sod,  and  over 
their  graves  have  been  erected  a  number  of  modern 
houses. 

Just  beyond  the  present  well  known  nursery  of  Mr.  J. 
Van  Lindley  was  situated  the  favorite  resort  of  the  young 
people  of  Greensboro,  known  as  the  “West  Green  Nur¬ 
sery.”  A  more  desirable  pleasure  could  not  be  found  in 
this  section  of  the  countrv.  It  was  “a  wilderness  of 
sweets,”  with  vines  and  flowers  everywhere,  both  in  wild 
profusion  and  cultivated  grace.  A  large  rustic  summer¬ 
house  added  much  to  the  attraction  of  the  place.  It  was 
built  by  clearing  away  a  space  in  a  grove,  leaving  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  trees  standing,  to  which  the  beams  were 
nailed  that  supported  the  roof.  The  covering  was  of  bark 
pealed  from  the  trees  like  tan-bark. 

With  time  old  names  and  places  pass  away,  and  “West 
Green”  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Greensboro  now,  with  her  population  of  thirteen  thou¬ 
sand,  her  electric  lights,  waterworks,  factories,  churches, 
public  schools,  and  her  colleges,  is  not  the  Greensboro  of 
the  sixties,  and  being  an  educational  center,  might  very 
properly  be  called  the  “City  of  Schools.” 

Bessie  McMasters. 
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REV.  BRAXTON  CRAVEN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  LATE 
PRESIDENT  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  N.  C. 


Comparatively  few  men  have  sufficient  identity  to  se¬ 
cure  a  lasting  place  in  history.  A  man  of  whom  noth¬ 
ing  is  known  except  his  own  writings,  may  be  a  great 
man  ;  but  the  man  who  has  so  lived  as  to  compel  others 
to  write  his  history,  is  a  character  in  whom  greatness  in¬ 
heres  as  a  fixed  quality. 

Of  this  latter  class  was  Braxton  Craven.  He  lived  so 
much  faster  and  higher  than  the  common  herd,  that 
many  generations  will  hardly  come  to  understand  and 
rightly  interpret  his  career. 

While,  himself,  a  constant  and  rapid  writer,  yet  he 
printed  but  little  about  himself :  hence  his  life  must  be 
written  largely  from  the  recollections  of  his  friends. 
Taking  this  to  be  absolutely  true,  then  I  am  impressed 
that  every  intimate  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Craven  should 
contribute  his  mite  at  some  early  day  ;  and  when  all  the 
evidence  is  in  hand,  the  true  historian,  whom  the  Lord 
may  yet  designate,  will  give  to  the  world  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  equally  astonishing  and  glorious. 

Being  a  native  of  the  same  county  and  only  twelve 
years  younger  than  Dr.  Craven,  and  having  had  my 
college  education  under  liis  fostering  care,  in  the  prime 
of  his  life,  I  must  of  necessity  have  known  much  of  his 
habits  and  character  not  possible  to  those  further  away 
from  him. 

Then  we  may  write  about  the  character  in  question 
under  three  distinct  questions,  viz  :  I.  What  was  to  be 
found  in  the  immediate  locally  of  his  birth  and  raising 
to  produce  more  than  an  average  man? 

Was  the  sun  bright ;  was  tiie  air  pure  ;  was  the  foliage 
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brilliant  all  over  the  good  old  county  of  Randolph.  Did 

the  stars  shine  bright,  and  was  the  music  of  the  birds  as 

sweet  as  the  songs  of  the  angels?  All  these  obtain  in 

many  other  counties  of  the  good  old  North  State.  What 

does  it  matter  if  Deep  River  flows  over  a  succession  of 

rugged  falls  with  a  murmur  as  if  from  the  far  off  land  of 

Bulah?  What  did  it  signify  if  the  boyhood  of  Dr.  Cra- 

> 

ven  was  spent  among  the  scenes  that  enchanted  the  na¬ 
tive  Red  Man,  making  him  almost  a  worshiper  of  the 
true  Deity?  Many  a  bright  boy  was  born  and  reared 
among  scenes  of  equal  beauty.  The  schools  of  that  day 
and  time  were  hardly  a  shadow  of  those  in  this  high  day 
of  grace.  Perhaps  if  the  good  old  Quaker,  Nathan  Cox, 
were  living,  he  might  give  some  clue  to  the  mystery  of 
young  Craven’s  inspiration.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  char¬ 
acter  and  the  country  had  met.  Deity  had  created  the 
jewel  and  had  given  it  the  true  setting. 

Many  noble  men  were  born  and  lived  and  died  on  the 
banks  of  Deep  River,  yet  only  one  Dr.  Craven. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  the  environments  made  the  man  ; 
but  the  Deity  that  formed  the  native  scenes,  being  grown 
and  perfected  by  thousands  of  years  of  divine  care,  at 
the  set  time  placed  the  boy  giant  where  sunshine  and 
shower,  the  rocky  falls  and  clashing  waters,  the  hum¬ 
ming  bird  and  the  screaming  eagle,  the  sweet  violet  and 
the  towering  pine,  all,  all,  made  up  the  setting  for  the 
Lord’s  hero  and  prophet. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Peter  Doub,  David 
Derick,  Jesse  Lawrence,  Colon  Murchison  and  many 
others  had  passed  over  the  pleasant  Deep  River  valley 
many  times,  preaching  the  everlasting  gospel  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  great  power  and  purity.  Amid  the  whirlwinds 
of  Elijahic  preaching  was  interwoven  the  sweet  truthful 
preaching  of  Nathan  Hunt  and  other  Quakers,  both  men 
and  women. 
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It  was  under  the  clear  preaching  of  Colon  Murchison, 
a  Methodist,  that  the  boy  Craven  sat  one  day,  and  for 
the  first  time,  understood  the  plan  of  “salvation  by 
faith.’’  When  penitents  were  called  that  day  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  promptly  at  the  straw  covered  altar,  and 
as  promptly  received  the  blessing.  “Since  that  time,” 
he  said  to  our  class  one  day,  “I  never  can  understand 
how  any  person  hearing  the  plan  of  salvation  can  fail  to 
accept  it  at  once. 

Then  we  may  inquire,  II.  What  was  there  in  his  gifts 
and  callings  to  indicate  a  more  than  usually  high  call¬ 
ing? 

Dr.  Craven  had,  naturally,  a  quick,  bright  mind,  and 
a  very  fine  constitution.  When  I  first  knew  him  lie  was 
the  new  Principal  of  Union  Institute.  Prof.  Craven  was 
the  young  preacher  that  the  common  people  recognized 
as  the  coming  man.  He  was  of  fair  complexion,  slen¬ 
der,  faultless  in  his  dress  of  broad-cloth,  kept  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean,  for  did  he  not  carry  a  brush  in  his  pocket 
when  visiting  the  quarterly  conferences  and  camp-meet¬ 
ings?  Father  said  that  was  a  nice  young  man  to  teach 
his  boys,  so  he  sent  me  to  begin  with.  Had  he  sent  the 
Professor  a  different  stick  to  work  on,  of  course  the  re¬ 
sult  would  have  been  different. 

But  how  was  this  man  educated?  Did  he  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  classics?  In  the  neighborhood  schools 
he  fitted  himself  to  teach  and  soon  earned  enough  to  pay 
his  way  one  year  at  New  Garden  school.  There  he 
studied  incessantly.  He  seemed  literally  to  absorb  both 
mathematics  and  the  classics.  Few  could  determine  in 
what  branch  of  the  curriculum  he  had  most  aptitude. 
Thus  briefly  prepared  for  his  life-work,  he  was  elected  as 
Latin  and  Greek  teacher  in  Union  Institute.  This  insti¬ 
tution  outgrew  its  shell,  was  chartered  into  a  college 
about  1851,  was  adopted  as  college  of  the  North  Carolina 
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Conference  about  1858  or  1859.  I  can  never  account  for 
his  continued  success  only  that  his  call  was  a  great 
one  and  he  heard  it  clearly. 

The  Doctor  told  our  class  one  day,  in  the  south  wing 
of  the  old  wooden  college,  how  he  secured  the  title  of  A. 
B.  He  applied  to  Bandolph-Macon  College,  then  at 
Boydton,  Va. ,  for  A.  B.  ;  he  proposing  to  stand  an  ex¬ 
amination  on  the  entire  curriculum.  The  faculty  said 
come  on  and  he  went.  They  seemed  to  expect  some  fun. 
They  examined  him  three  days  in  succession,  sixteen 
hours  each,  forty-eight  hours  in  all.  He  differed  from 
the  Professor  of  mathematics  on  one  point  in  the  calcu¬ 
lus,  but  the  Professor  finally  yielded  the  point.  He  said 
to  us,  “I  never  received  such  cruel  treatment  in  all  my 
life.”  But  Dr.  Craven  did  not  appear  to  bear  malace. 
His  victory  in  getting  A.  B.  was  glory  enough  for  that 
day  and  he  was  satisfied. 

I  may  some  day  want  to  give  many  recollections  of 
our  Craven.  At  some  time  I  may  inquire, 

III.  What  results  of  his  life  work  go  to  prove  his 
greatness?  Suffice  it  to  say  now,  that  he  was  perse¬ 
cuted  ;  that  he  died  for  his  cause  ;  that,  like  Job,  he  main¬ 
tained  his  integrity  to  the  last.  He  literally  “fell  on 
sleep.’  ’  Levi  Branson. 


Local  Department 


Mr.  Noyes  Long  was  in  the  College  recently  to  see  his 
mother  and  sister. 

*  * 

Miss  Katie  (Nottingham  was  delighted  to  have  her 
father  visit  her  on  March  13. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Hundley,  our  matron,  spent  a  few  days  of  March 
at  her  home  in  Trinity,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Two  of  our  teachers,  Misses  Page  and  Heiskell,  spent 
examination  week  in  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Sims  enjoyed  a  pleasant  little  trip  to  her  home  in 
Durham,  N.  C.,  on  Washington’s  birthday. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  E.  H.  Kochtitzky,  of  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.,  called  to  see 
friends  in  the  College  on  Wednesday,  March  8. 

*  *  # 

The  latest  news  from  our  President,  Dr.  Peacock,  is 
that  he  is  in  Florence,  amid  the  haunts  of  the  old  mas¬ 
ters. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Mason  Lillard,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  was  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  recently  to  see  his  friends,  Misses  Gwyn,  Chatham 
and  Hamilton. 

*  *  * 

Both  the  Emerson  and  the  Irving  Literary  Societies  of 
G.  F.  C.  met  on  Saturday  evening,  March  11th,  and 
elected  officers  to  serve  the  last  term  of  the  scholastic 

year. 
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Miss  Long  spent  several  very  pleasant  days  in  Raleigh 
at  the  Yarborough  with  her  friend,  Miss  Annie  Wall, 
some  weeks  ago. 

*  ^k  ^k 

Miss  Lola  Houston  was  made  very  happy  by  a  visit 
from  her  brother,  Mr.  David  A.  Houston,  of  Monroe,  N 
C.,  not  long  past. 

*  *  * 

> 

Mr.  C.  D.  Turner,  from  Hillsboro,  N.  C.,  came  to  the 
city  to  attend  court,  and  also  to  see  his  friend,  Miss  May- 
field  Cole,  of  G.  F.  C. 

Miss  Lola  Houston,  in  honor  of  her  birtlidav  on  Feb- 
ruary  20,  had  several  of  her  friends  to  enjoy  a  supper 
with  her  at  the  Ben  bow. 

* 

The  hearts  of  both  teachers  and  students  were  glad¬ 
dened  by  a  visit  of  several  days  from  Miss  Alta  Cozart, 
during  the  month  of  March. 

^k  ^k  ^k 

Ask  Miss  Lola  H.  which  a  certain  young  gentleman 
from  Reidsville  enjoyed  more,  the  English  Band,  or  a 
glimpse  of  a  fair-haired  lassie. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maggie  Carr,  of  Trinity,  N.  C.,  who  attended  the 
English  Band  concert,  spent  the  night  in  the  College 
with  her  sister,  Miss  Maie  Carr. 

*  * 

Miss  Jennie  Dailey’s  enjoyment  of  the  band  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  two  of  her  brothers, 
who  were  attending  the  concert. 

^k  ^k  ^k 

Why  was  Miss  Fleming’s  purse  no  lighter  after  attend¬ 
ing  the  English  Band  concert  than  before?  Because  she 
was  good  to  cheat  ’em  (Cheatham). 
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The  many  friends  of  Miss  Maude  England,  of  Class  of 
’98,  were  glad  to  have  her  father,  Rev.  J.  F.  England,  of 
Ramseur,  N.  C.,  visit  the  College  recently. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Wm.  W.  Smith,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  spent  a 
few  hours  in  the  College  with  Miss  Lucy  Bowden,  not 
long  since.  It  wasn’t  a  brother  this  time,  was  it,  Lucy? 

*  X  * 

Mr.  Robert  Lambeth ,  of  Thomasville,  who  attended  the 
band  concert,  took  his  sister,  Simmons,  home  with  him 
to  enjoy  a  little  recreation  after  the  hard  tasks  of  College 
examinations. 

*  * 

Two  of  the  trustees  of  G.  F.  C.,  Mi*.  W.  R.  Odell,  of 
Concord,  N.  C.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Branson,  of  Durham,  N. 
C.,  accompanied  by  their  wives,  attended  the  concert 
given  here  by  the  British  Band. 

*  *  * 

Several  of  the  G.  F.  C.  girls  enjoyed  hearing  Hon. 
Walter  H.  Page  give  his  excellent  lecture  on  “The  Mak¬ 
ing  of  Literature”  at  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  on  the  evening  of  March  10. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Eva  and  Mabel  Heitman  greatly  enjoyed  hav¬ 
ing  their  mother  and  little  sister  spend  several  days  of 
March  with  them  in  the  College.  Mrs.  Whitman  has 
several  friends  here  to  whom  also  her  visit  was  a  source 
of  much  pleasure. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Davis,  of  Morganton,  N.  C. ,  accompanied  by 
his  little  son,  spent  a  few  hours  in  the  College  with  his 
daughter,  May,  recently,  on  his  return  from  Western 
cities.  Mr.  Will  I.  Davis,  who  was  with  them,  also 
called  to  see  his  sister,  Myra. 
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A  recent  visit  from  Miss  Mary  Borden,  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  was  immensely  enjoyed  by  her  sister,  Alice, 
and  also  her  many  friends  in  the  College. 

*  x  # 

Misses  Estelle,  Virginia,  and  Hattie  Westbrook  enjoyed 
a  short  visit  to  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Lambeth,  of  Oak  Ridge, 
N.  C.,  during  the  week  after  examinations. 

*  * 

t 

The  long  looked  for  British  band  has  come  and  gone 
and  only  the  memory  of  the  superb  music  that  filled  our 
College  Chapel  on  the  evening  of  March  the  ninth  now 
remains  to  those  who  heard  it.  This  memory  will  no 
doubt  be  long  cherished  for  it  is  seldom  one  has  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  such  noble  strains  of  music. 
Some  of  the  selections  given  were  highly  pleasing  to  the 
classic  taste,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  all  knew  no  bounds 
when  there  came  pouring  forth  in  mighty  harmonious 
volume  the  songs  of  our  country,  such  as  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner/1  “Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,’’ 
“Yankee  Doodle,’’  and,  best  of  all,  “Dixie.”  After 
paying  this  tribute  to  America  the  musicians  dropped 
into  their  own  National  Air,  to  which  the  audience  gave 
equally  as  enthusiastic  response. 

>S<C  * 

TRAMPS. 


The  first  pleasant  spring  weather  was  at  hand.  The 
sun  was  behind  a  small  cloud  and  it  was  just  the  time 
for  a  long  walk  or,  at  least,  that  is  what  five  girls  and  a 
teacher  thought.  They  started  down  the  railroad  track, 
laughing  and  chatting  as  only  school  girls  can.  Sud¬ 
denly  several  big  drops  of  rain  fell,  and,  glancing  up, 
they  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  dark  cloud  in  the  West. 
Looking  about  for  a  shelter  they  saw  Lindau’s  Finishing 
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Mill  to  the  right,  and  ahead  of  them  the  Steel  and  Iron 
Works.  They  didn’t  take  time  to  think  and  go  to  the 
Finishing  Mills,  which  were  working,  but  rushed  like 
geese  at  a  headlong  rate  straight  ahead. 

The  rain  seemed  to  come  down  in  bucketfuls  and  they 
ducked  under  a  freight  car  standing  on  the  track.  Just 
imagine  six  usually  very  dignified  young  ladies  with 
their  heads  stuck  under  the  car,  along  with  the  wheels  ! 
There  they  were,  with  their  heads  protected  like  ostriches 
and  the  rain  beating  with  full  force  on  their  backs.  The 
Finishing  Mill  almost  had  to  stop  business  in  order  to 
let  the  workmen  run  to  the  window  to  see  the  fun.  They 
laughed  and  cheered  the  girls  on  vigorously. 

The  six  got  a  little  breath,  and  along  with  it  a  little 
sense.  They  came  out  from  under  their  first  shelter  and 
ran  to  the  old  shed  at  the  Steele  and  Iron  Works.  Run¬ 
ning  on  the  railroad  track  isn’t  much  fun  at  any  time, 
and  especially  when  one  occasionally  misses  a  cross-tie 
and  slashes  into  mud  and  water. 

The  cloud  had  by  this  time  spread  over  the  whole 
heavens  ;  it  was  so  dark  one  could  scarcely  recognize  the 
nearest  face.  The  storm  increased,  the  wind  blew,  the 
lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  roared.  The  situation 
of  the  girls  was,  by  no  means,  the  most  pleasant  in  the 
world,  especially  as  the  wind  dashed  the  spray  into  their 
faces  and  they  realized  that  the  piles  of  iron  ore  might 
attract  lightning.  Suddenly  two  dark  forms  rose  above 
the  heap  of  ore  beneath.  Teeth  chattered  and  knees 
shook  as  visions  of  drunken  tramps,  etc.,  flashed  through 
the  mind.  However,  the  dreaded  beings  proved  to  be 
only  two  kindly  old  darkies  who,  like  the  girls,  were 
taking  shelter  from  the  storm. 

At  length  the  rain  slackened  and  the  six  ill-fated  stu¬ 
dents  hastened  over  to  the  Finishing  Mills  to  ’phone  for 
a  carriage.  The  connection  was  cut  off  on  account  of 
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the  electricity  in  the  air  Would  they  have  to  plod  back 
two  miles  through  rain,  mud  and  water  ?  Mr.  Lindau 
came  to  the  rescue.  He  was  going  into  the  city  and  said 
he  would  be  glad  to  send  a  carriage.  He  also  took  them 
into  his  office  and  gave  them  seats.  A  young  lady  came 
in  and  chatted  pleasantly.  When  the  girls  were  dry  and 
warm  they  began  to  peep  through  -the  glass  in  the  door 
and  certainly  became  interested  in  plaid  ginghams  all  at 
once,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  workmen.  One  of  the  young 
men  came  into  the  office  every  few  minutes,  rang  the 
phone  bell  vigorously  and  said  brightly,  “  Your  carriage 
not  come  yet  ?  ” 

Finally  the  bell  for  closing  the  factory  rang,  and  still 
no  carriage  !  It  was  quite  dark  by  this  time  and  they 
must  walk.  What  a  black  character  the  liverymen  of 
Greensboro  were  given  that  night!  So,  after  all  their 
waiting  the  girls  had  to  troop  home  in  the  dark.  Mr. 
Lindau  kindly  offered  an  escort  and  it  wasn’t  so  bad 
after  all  for  the  rain  had  ceased  to  fall.  But  my  !  didn’t 
they  catch  it  when  the  college  was  reached  !  Nobody 
knew  where  they  were  and  the  Professor  and  hired  men 
were  making  arrangements  to  form  a  search  party. 
Girls  and  teachers  were  in  little  groups  talking  excitedly 
about  “the  lost,”  and  perhaps  were  a  little  out  of  humor 
when  they  found  that  all  were  safe  and  sound  and  that 
their  worry  had  been  for  nothing.  One  girl  “could 
have  walked  to  the  mills  and  back  four  times  since  it 
quit  raining.”  All  of  the  home  stayers  knew  it  was 
going  to  rain  when  the  others  started  and  thought  they 
were  dunces  for  starting !  This  is  the  puzzle.  Why 
didn’t  these  prophets  give  their  friends  a  little  advice 
before  instead  of  after. 

The  servant  was  mad  because  she  had  to  give  them 
supper  and  an  extra  set  of  dishes.  “There  ain’t  no 
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milk,”  “ there  ain’t  no  more  bread,”  was  the  reception 
the  hungry  girls  received. 

Monday,  March  6,  two  girls  were  in  a  little  music  room 
back  of  the  chapel,  one  poring  over  sound  waves, 
spherical  abberration,  etc.,  and  the  other  cramming 
History.  They  found  it  a  cold  place  in  spite  of  the  heat 
generated  by  brain  work — so  a  bolster  was  added  to  the 
hard  bench  and  a  comfort  and  blanket  answered  for 
capes.  From  nine  to  one  the  good  work  went  on.  Then 
rest  for  mind  and  body  was  certainly  required  and  to  get 
away  from  the  atmosphere  of  examinations  was  the  one 
subject  under  discussion. 

Finally  the  matter  was  settled — one  of  the  teachers 
agreed  to  take  eight  girls  on  a  walk  to  Pomona. 

The  Lady  Principal  kindly  informed  them  that  they 
couldn’t  go  unless  they  rode  back  on  the  train — that 
meant  ten  cents.  This  added  a  new  feature  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  they  started  off  gaily  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  necessary  dimes  had  to  be  borrowed. 

Off  they  started,  each  girl  with  an  umbrella  under  her 
arm.  They  hadn’t  gone  far  when  they  saw  near  the 
railroad  track  men  erecting  tents  and  making  prepara¬ 
tions  to  cook.  Curiosity  was  in  the  air.  A  little  by¬ 
path  passed  near  the  men  and  the  whole  string  left  the 
track  and  followed  the  path — nothing  but  a  long  distance 
telephone.  They  went  on  their  way  rejoicing  until  a 
freight  train  came  by  and  they  jumped  off  the  track  in  a 
hurry.  Just  as  the  engine,  was  opposite  there  was  a 
deafening  screech  of  the  whistle  and  a  clapping  of  hands 
on  ears. 

After  swift  walking  and  frequent  rests  by  the  wayside 
they  trooped  into  Pomona,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  school 
children  just  out  of  the  school-room.  One  little  girl  with  a 
book  under  her  arm  and  a  dinner  pail  in  her  hand  was 
asked  where  the  station  was.  “I  don’t  know,”  she  replied, 
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with  eyes,  ears  and  mouth  wide  open,  “but  the  junction  is 
down  yonder.  ” 

The  girls  went  “down  yonder”  to  purchase  tickets. 
They  found  the  junction  and  a  little  office  between  the 
tracks.  The  office  was  in  the  upper  story  of  a  little  octago¬ 
nal  structure  not  big  enough  for  nine  girls,  the  agent  and 
two  visitors  to  stand  in  conveniently,  so,  after  taking  a 
shock  and  finding  the 'train  was  not  due  till  two  hours  and 
a  half,  oft:  they  started  to  amuse  themselves. 

The  teacher  had  a  friend  who  knew  Miss  Lindley  and 
therefore  walked  up  to  her  home,  introduced  herself  and 
the  eight  girls.  Miss  Lindley  must  have  been  used  to 
storm  parties.  She  certainly  knew  how  to  entertain  a 
crowd  of  girls.  She  offered  to  show  them  through  the  hot 
houses  and  they  accepted  the  invitation  gladly.  It  would 
never  do  to  repeat  all  the  expressions  used  by  the  girls  as 
they  gazed  on  “American  Beauties,”  carnations,  ferns,  etc. 
They  used  all  the  adjectives  they  knew,  then  just  held  their 
breath. 

Finally  the  doors  were  closed  and  the  next  thing  on  the 
program  was  the  store!  Girls  are  always  fond  of  “kisses, ” 
and  some  more  fortunate  ones  possessed  a  few  cents  be¬ 
sides  the  necessary  dime.  A  tall,  blue-eyed  young  gentle¬ 
man  with  glasses  astride  his  nose  came  forward  with  an 
affable  smile,  to  wait  on  the  young  women.  “Have  you  any 
kisses?”  queried  one  of  the  boldest.  “None  to  sell,”  came 
the  quick  reply. 

“Confusion  worse  confounded,”  reigned  until  a  friend 
inquired,  “What  kind  of  candy  have  you?” 

Everything  in  the  store  was  discussed  and  the  selected 
fell  upon  a  two  and  a  half  pound  box  of  stick  candy.  Each 
girl,  with  a  happy,  contented  look  on  her  face  walked  about 
the  store  sucking  a  long  stick  of  red  striped  candy.  I  said 
every  one — excuse  the  mistake — there  was  one  who  refused 
to  leave  the  counter,  where  she  was  busily  engaged  in  dis¬ 
cussing  grades  of  candy  with  the  clerk  and  informing  him 
that  they  were  going  to  ride  back. 

Miss  Lindley  showed  her  hospitality  by  inviting  us  again 
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to  her  home.  The  bright,  sparkling  fire  was  enjoyed  on 
that  cold  afternoon. 

Miss  Lindley  had  been  a  school-girl  herself,  and  knew 
how  to  appreciate  them.  Oh!  what  pickles  and  crackers! 
Next,  to  the  junction.  The  time  of  waiting  for  the  train 
was  short,  but  long  enough  for  the  clerk  to  ride  up  on  his 
bicycle  and  be  very  much  surprised  to  find  the  young 
ladies  there. 

All  nine  walked  into  the  railway  car  to  the  evident  sur¬ 
prise  and  amusement  of  the  passengers.  The  conductor 
identified  them  immediately  as  Col1  ege  girls  and  offered  to 
let  them  off  at  the  coal  chute.  The  idea  of  getting  off  before 
they  reached  the  station  and  not  riding  ten  cents’  worth 
didn’t  take  very  well,  but  thoughts  of  supper  in  spite  of 
red  candy,  pickles  and  crackers  also  had  weight ;  so  off 
they  jumped  at  the  coal  chute.  The  rain  (of  course  it  was 
raining)  didn’t  count  much  this  time:  The  wfisdom  of 
bringing  umbrellas. 

Supper,  and  then,  O  dear,  examinations  tomorrow! 


/ 


^  *  * 


A  Tramp. 


“THE  TWENTY -SECOND’’  IN  G.  F.  C. 


Ever  since  the  great  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  in 
which  my  husband  aided  the  colonies  in  their  strug¬ 
gle  for  freedom,  I  have  had  a  desire,  a  very  great  desire, 
to  visit  the  country  where  the  men  are  so  patriotic  and 
brave,  where  the  women  are  “se  belles  et  spirituelles.” 
Though  many  years  have  passed  since  then  and  times  and 
customs  have  necessarily  changed,  I  was  very  much  de¬ 
lighted,  when,  as  I  walked  one  evening  by  the  banks  of  the 
river  Styx,  waiting  for  Monsieur,  my  husband,  who  had, 
for  recreation,  taken  a  journey  across  with  Monsieur 
Charon,  to  receive  an  invitation  to  a  soiree  which  was  to 
take  place  within  the  classic  halls  of  G.  F.  C.,  where  all 
the  Americans  of  the  colonial  time  were  to  assemble,  com¬ 
ing  from  their  abode  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  which,  by  the 
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way,  I  can  never  believe  are  as  beautiful  and  charming  as 
our  Champs  Ely  sees. 

I  immediately  hastened  to  ma  chere  amiee,  Madame 
Rochambeau,  to  consult’ with  her  as  to  my  costume,  and  we 
had  such  a  very  pleasant  time  in  doing  this  that  it  called 
back  the  days  when  we  held  similar  conferences  in  Paris, 
la  belle  Paris. 

When  the  evening'  came  Monsieur  Charon  rowed  us 
across  his  dreadful  river,  and,  although  the  weather  was 
very  pleasant  and  enjoyable,  I  was  in  utter  misery  for  fear 
I  should  get  my  silk  dress  wet.  Madame  Rochambeau 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  discover  hers  trailing  along  in  the 
water  and  we  had  to  wait  quite  a  while  at  the  entrance  to 
the  upper  world  for  it  to  dry. 

While  crossing,  Monsieur  Charon  told  us  that  he  had 
already  over  twelve  boatloads  of  Americans  from  the 
American  quarter  of  the  lower  world  and  he  added  that 
they  were  all  “dressed  to  beat  the  band.  ”  an  expression 
which  struck  me  as  very  funny,  coming  from  such  lips. 

When  we  entered  the  hall  my  eyes  were  dazzled  at  the 
display  of  jewels,  the  beautiful  women  and  the  hand¬ 
some  men.  We  were  late  on  account  of  Madame  Rocham- 
beau’s  accident,  but  were  made  to  feel  at  home  immediate¬ 
ly,  for  they  all  seemed  to  be  very  grateful  to  my  husband. 

We  were  welcomed  first  by  Monsieur  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  was  a  tall  gentleman  with  sandy  hair  and  a  most 
discontented  look  on  his  face,  and  Madame,  his  wife.  This 
lady,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  was  very  low  and 
plump,  with  dark  hair,  part  of  which  she  wore  in  long 
curls,  and  very  pleasant  eyes,  green  in  color.  I  enjoyed  a 
talk  with  this  lady  and  we  both  were  dissolved  in  tears 
when  we  touched  upon  the  subject  of  our  trials  and  tribu¬ 
lations  during  the  time  our  husbands  were  away  in  the 
cruel  war. 

I  conversed  with  many  of  the  ladies  and  found  some 
who  could  speak  my  native  tongue,  but  some  stared  at  me 
in  such  a  manner  when  I  would  say:  “Quel  bonhever,” 
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or  “mais  oni”  or  anything1  else,  that  I  am  sure  they  must 
have  thought  me  a  South  Sea  Islander. 

How  am  I  to  describe  the  people  and  costumes  as  I  saw 
them?  C’est  impossible! 

There  was  Monsieur  Madison,  with  auburn  hair  profuse¬ 
ly  powdered,  moon  eyes,  and  a  most  enchanting  dimple; 
also  Madame  Dolly,  his  wife  in  a  white  silk  trimmed  with 
blue,  a  very  charming  lady.  Then  Monsieur  Hamilton,  in 
a  cocked-hat,  a  very  long  tailed  coat  and  hair  of  remarka¬ 
ble  length  for  a  man.  His  wife  was  attired  in  pink  silk 
with  an  organdie  overskirt,  and  was  really  a  picture  with 
her  powdered  curls  clustering  on  her  white  forehead  and 
neck.  Monsieur  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  portly  gentle¬ 
man  with  light  hair  and  a  cocked-hat,  who  conducted  him¬ 
self  in  a  manner  by  no  means  dignified,  much  to  my  sur¬ 
prise. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  Monsieur  Miles  Stand - 
ish  and  the  lovely  Priscilla  in  the  crowd,  for  though  they 
lived  some  time  before  my  day,  they  wTere  always  inter- 
ing  to  me.  I  had  expected  to  see  Monsieur  Standish  a 
very  large  man  and  soldier-like,  but  ma  foi!  he  was  tall 
and  lean  and  much  inclined  to  be  frisky,  very  different 
from  what  I  had  expected  him  to  be. 

I  was  almost  scared  out  of  my  life  when  I  saw  two  black 
things  come  in  which  looked  more  like  je  ne  sais  quoile 
diable  pentetre  than  human  beings.  I  found  out,  though, 
that  they  were  persons,  a  peculiar  kind  of  persons  called 
negroes,  which  are  raised  in  America.  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  But 
they  were  amusing.  The  male,  he  played  the  fiddle,  and 
the  female,  she  did  dance  in  such  a  curious  wav.  We  all 
laughed  and  laughed,  and  I  think  I  have  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  so  amusing. 

Monsieur  Hugh  Wynne  and  bis  wife,  “Aunt  Gainor,” 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  spouse,  Madame  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Monsieur  the  General  Burgoyne,  Monsieur  the  General 
Wolf  and  wife,  Monsieur  Arnold  and  Madame  Arnold,  Maj. 
Andre,  Monsieur  and  Madame  Patrick  Henry  and  many 
others  were  present. 
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We  marched  and  marched  and  marched  to  the  sound  of 
very  gay  musique,  then  we  played  steal  partners,  but  were 
not  allowed  to  dance,  for  Monsieur  Pluto  he  had  said  to  all 
as  we  left  his  relm,  and  we  were  very  much  afraid  of  him : 
“If  you  all  dance  one  step  I’ll  make  you  exchange  places 
with  Tantalus  and  all  the  rest  of  these  tortured  shades 
around  here.”  What  could  we  do  but  obey?  Ah,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Pluto!  he  is  a  very  terrible  man,  but  I  would  not  have 
him  know  I  said  so  for  anything,  for  he  would  have  me 
rolling  a  big  rock  up  a  hill  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

We  had  some  elegant  refreshments  which  con  sited  of 
lemonade  and  cake.  How  we  did  eat!  You  would  have 
thought  us  a  crowd  of  school  girls  and  boys  instead  of  re¬ 
spectable  shades.  After  that  we  had  some  more  marching 
and  stealing  partners,  and  were  in  the  midst  of  a  very  ex¬ 
citing  game  of  the  latter,  when  we  heard  Monsieur  Charon 
blow  his  horn  which  was  a  sign  that  he  was  getting  sleepy 
and  tired  of  waiting,  so  we  dispersed  and  were  soon  sailing 
the  dark  waters  of  the  Styx,  singing  as  we  went,  “Hail 
Columbia,  Happy  Land.” 


La  Marquis  de  La  Fayette. 
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Alumnae  Department. 


Miss  Jennie  Blair  lives  at  Monroe,  N.  C, 

* *  * 

Miss  Julia  Little  lives  in  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Mata  Mitchell  resides  in  Oxford,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mattie  Atwater  lives  at  Bynum,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Bessie  Dundley  lives  at  Marven,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Ruth  Burroughs  lives  at  Conway,  S.  C. 

>£  *  * 

Miss  Lillie  Gill  lives  near  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Julia  Bynum  resides  at  Pittsboro,  N.  C. 

*  ^  x 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Pearrington  lives  at  Rigsby,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Julia  Moore  is  living  in  Greenville,  S.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Maggie  Austin  resides  in  Hoffman,  N.  C. 

*  ^ 

Misses  Janie  and  Ella  Lane  live  at  Bellair,  N.  C. 

Miss  Johnsie  Dunlap  is  visiting  at  Little  Rock,  Arkan¬ 
sas. 


i 
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Miss  Annie  Fowler  is  living  in  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

*  * 

Miss  Lunday  Wyche,  ’96,  is  teaching  in  Hyco,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Carrie  Fitts,  ’97,  is  at  her  home,  Fitts,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Vivian  Debman  is  teaching  in  Clayton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Evie  Hicks  is  at  her  home  in  Durham,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Annie  Pierce  is  at  her  home  in  Weldon,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Pearl  Dixon,  ’96,  has  moved  to  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Mina  Alexander  is  living  at  High  Point,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Misses  Julia  and  Lily  Lambeth  live  at  Bynum,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Zoulyne  Swindell  lives  at  Swan  Quarter,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maggie  Williams,  ’95,  is  living  at  Conway,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Maggie  French,  ’95,  resides  in  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Essie  Mock,  ’97,  is  at  her  home  in  Thomasville,  N.  C. 

#  *  * 

Miss  Carrie  Stuckey  is  at  her  home  in  Bishop ville,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lula  Wilkerson  is  at  her  home  in  Washington,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Jaines  Atwater,  nee  Miss  Nellie  Page,  lives,  at 
Bynum,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  C.  W.  Hines,  nee  Miss  Maggie  Barrick,  lives  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 


Mrs.  Tom  Haithcock,  nee  Miss  Estelle  Dunlap,  lives  at 
Norwood,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Ivey,  nee  Miss  Emma  Gantt,  resides  in 
Caroleen,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 


Mrs.  Thomas  Reynolds,  nee  Miss  Birdie  Bell,  lives  in 
Caroleen,  N.  C. 


*  *  * 


Miss  Annie  Wrenn  has  a  position  as  stenographer  in 
Henrietta,  N.  C. 


*  *  * 


Mrs.  Ollie  Bynum,  nee  Miss  Cora  Atwater,  lives  at 
Antonio,  Texas. 


*  *  * 


San 


Mrs.  William  Peacock,  nee  Miss  Hattie  Hadley,  lives  in 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 


Miss  Fannie  Harris  has  moved  to  Louisburg, 
live  with  her  aunt. 


*  *  * 


N.  C.,  to 


Mrs.  John  Raspberry,  nee  Miss  Della  Baldin,  resides 
near  Rialto,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Graham,  nee  Miss  Georgia-  Nutall,  lives  at 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Miliken,  nee  Miss  Annie  Fearrington,  lives 
near  Pittsboro,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Crawford,  nee  Miss  Pattie  Hardison  resides 
in  Williamston,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Sallie  Fearrington  is  teaching  at  Fair  View  Acad¬ 
emy,  Fair  View,  N.  C, 
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Miss  Maud  England,  ’98,  has  a  class  in  music  at  her 
home  in  Ramseur,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Miss  Anna  Henderson  has  re¬ 
covered  from  the  “grip.” 

*  >k  >k 

Miss  Hattie  Payne  made  her  friends  in  the  College  a 
short  visit  several  days  ago. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Annie  Wall,  of  Rockingham,  N.  C.,  has  been  in 
Raleigh  attending  the  Legislature. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Jennie  Crosland  is  attending  the  Southern  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  in  Durham,  N.  C. 

*  5ft 

Miss  Rosa  Utley,  of  Chapel  Hill,  is  teaching  near  Mt. 
Pleasant  Church,  Chatham  county,  N.  C. 

*  *  >k 

Miss  Minnie  Reid,  ’95,  is  teaching  in  the  Practice  School 
at  the  Normal  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

>k  * 

Miss  Georgia  Lowe,  who  has  been  visiting  in  Raleigh, 
has  returned  to  her  home  at  Lowesville,  N.  C. 

^k  >k  * 

Miss  Lizzie  Jones,  ’96,  who  has  been  visiting  relatives 
for  quite  a  while  in  Louisburg,  has  returned  to  her  home 
near  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Edgerton,  nee  Miss  Lorena  Dailey,  who  has 
been  visiting  her  mother  in  Ridgeway  N.  C.,  has  returned 
to  her  home  in  New  York. 

*  ^k  ^k 

Miss  Mary  Harper  spent  a  few  hours  in  College  several 
weeks  ago,  en  route  on  her  way  from  a  visit  at  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  to  her  home  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
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Exchange  Department. 


“Mount  Saint  Michel”  in  the  Asheville  College  Monthly 
does  not  hold  the  reader’s  attention  as  closely  as  a  de¬ 
scription  of  such  a  place  ought  to  do.  The  facts  are  good 
but  the  arrangement  is  not,  too  much  sameness.  “Haw¬ 
thorne  and  Emerson”  is  very  good.  “An  Experience” 

brings  us  back  to  modern  times,  and  gives  life  to  the  mag- 

* 

azine. 

* *  * 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  for  March  contains  some  inter¬ 
esting  reading  matter.  “Their  Hunting  in  the  Sierras” 
and  “A  Fox  Hunt  in  the  Mountains  of  Western  North  Car¬ 
olina”  are  life-like  accounts.  You  almost  hold  your  breath 
as  if  on  the  trail.  “James  Iredell”  and  “Raleigh’s  Famous 
Tailor  Boy”  show  up  the  North  Carolina  heroes  to  advan¬ 
tage.  The  stories  of  this  number  are  also  a  credit  to  the 
writers. 

*  *  * 

The  Trinity  Archive  contains  a  noble  tribute  to  “Dr. 
Jesse  A.  Cuninggim,”  written  by  Dr.  Kilgo.  One  of  the 
greatest  pleas  in  our  State  is  for  a  good  history  of  North 
Carolina.  The  Archive  hasn’t  the  room  for  an  entire  his 
tory,  but  it  is  certainly  putting  in  some  good  strokes  along 
that  line,  as  for  instance,  “Brigadier-General  Thomas  L. 
Clingman”  and  “Committees  of  Safety  in  North  Carolina.  ” 
“The  Harvest  Passed”  is  a  very  fair  poem.  “A  Midnight 
Visitor”  is  a  very  good  sketch,  but  its  inferiorities  are  no¬ 
ticed  in  comparing  it  with  Dickens’  “A  Child’s  Dream  of 
a  Star.”  “Three  Chapters  of  a  Romance”  is  a  well  ex¬ 
pressed  story. 
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WE  PLEASE  YOU 


OTHERS  CAN’T.  Our 
Goods  the  best.  Our 
prices  the  lowest.  We 


are  always  glad  to  have 
you  price  our  goods. 


TOM  RICE  JEWELRY  COMPANY. 


PUBLIC  ANNOUNCEMENT.  ^ 

We  announce  through  The  Message  our  Fail  Opening  of 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Dress  Goods  and  Carpets 

In  every  conceivable  weave  and  design.  All  new  styles,  with  trim¬ 
mings  to  match.  Newest  designs  and  styles  brought  out  this  season. 
We  are  paying  special  attention  to  our  LADIES’  CLOAK  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  this  season  and  are  showing  all  the  new  styles  in 
Ladies’  Capes  and  Jackets  at  very  close  prices.  Our  SHOE 
DEPARTMENT  is  fulland  complete  with  all  the  latest  and  newest 
styles  in  Ladies’,  Gents’  and  Children’s  Footwear  from  the  best 
manufacturers  in  the  country.  Zeigler  Bros.  ’  Fine  Shoes  a  specialty. 
Our  CARPET  DEPARTMENT  is  complete  in  all  its  branches. 
Mail  orders  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Send  for 
sample. 

JOHMSOW  &  ©OBSBTT, 

206  and  208  South  Elm  Street. 

We  extend  a  special  invitation  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  all 
the  schools  and  colleges  to  call  on  us. 


Our  Line  of  Shoes 

this  season  are  unequaled  as  to  style, 
lit  and  durability.  We  carry  all  of 
the  latest  toes  and  newest  shapes,  all 
sizes  and  widths  from  A  to  E  E. 

Shrier's  Exclusive  Shoe  Store, 

216  h.  Elm  Street. 
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COMMENCEHENT 

INVITATIONS— 

PROGRAMS,  PRIZE  MEDALS  FOR  FIELD  SPORTS, 

CLASS  PINS, 
CLASS  ANNUALS. 

The  CHAS.  H. 

ELLIOTT 

COMPANY 

S.  W.  COR.  BROAD  and  RACE  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

(^eare^gntefer^^nnallvs  pine  (^ar\dies 

I  GREENSBORO. 


FRESH  GOODS 
ON  HAND 
ALL  THE  TIME 


HOWARD  GARDNER,  Druggist, 


Cor.  Opposite  Postoffice. 
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Mrs.  Rosa  Hamner  Carter, 

FASHIONABLE 
MILLINER . . . 

107  West  Market  Street, 


All  the  Newest  and  Prettiest 

> 

Styles  in  Millinery  Goods. 

VA/E  INVITE 

Your  inspection  to  our  well  se¬ 
lected  stock  of 

Jewelry,  Watches, 

Diamonds, 

Silver  Novelties, 

and  Silverware. 

All  can  be  bought  with  lowest 
prices. 

SGHIFFMAN  JEWELRY  GO. 


THIS  SPACE  BELONGS 

TO 

J.  HENRY  PHIPPS. 

^“Lookout  for  change  of  ad. 

Dr.  J.  E.  WYCHE, 

Dentist, 

Office  in  Savings  Bank  Building, 
South  Elm  Street,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Office  Phone  29.  Residence  Phone  22. 


GHINAWARE  HEADQUARTERS 

E.  M.  CALDCLEUGH  &  BRO. 

LARGE  DEALERS  IN 

China,  Glass,  Crockery  Ware, 

FINE  LAMPS,  TIN'AND 
WOODEN  WARE. 

219  South  Elm  Street,  Opp.  Benbow  Hall, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


DR.  G.  W.  Wh|ITSETT, 

DENTIST, 

106X  South  Elm,  GREENSBORO. 


COLLEGE  GIRLS 

Occasionally  want  something  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  regulation  hooks 
and  stationery.  These  are  the 
things  they  will  find  at 

Mrs.  Howard’s  Book=store, 

together  with  many  pretty,  dainty 
articles  for  the  desk  or  room. 

116  Benbow  Block. 

S.  E.  Hudson, 

513  South  Elm  St., 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries 

Produce  and  Fruits, 

PhoQC  No.  40. 
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Millinery 


This  line  is  complete  in  all  the  latest  styles  and  shades. 
Also  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Ribbons,  Handkerchiefs,  Gloves, 
Corsets,  and  Hose. 

Where  ?— — — — - 

HINKLE  BROS.,  214 s. elh st. 


DELICASIES  AND  LUXURIES  FOR  THE  TABLE  CAN  ALWAYS 

BE  FOUND  AT 


Cor.  S.  Elm  and  Washington  Sts.,  Greensboro. 

The  finest  Olives,  Olive  Oil,  French  Sardines,  Imported  Pickles 
and  Preserves  to  be  found  in  the  State.  Visitors  in  the  city  are  es- 
picially  invited  to  call  at  our  store  and  inspect  our  stock  and  prices. 

J.  W.  SCOTT  &  CO., 

Up-to-date  Grocers. 


Tea  and  Coffee  Importers, 

JOHN  J.  LUCAS,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

INSTITUTION  SALESMAN. 


Send  Your  Picuture  and  Get  12  Miniatarp.  Gems  of  Art  for  25  Cents. 

The  miniature  photo  we  copy  from  the  cabinet  and  card  size  photos  only  and 
make  no  change  in  the  picture  you  send  whatever.  Inclose  25c.  or  Postal  Order 
and  2-cent  stamp  for  return  mailing,  and  we  guarantee  to  return  to  you  One 
Dozen  Miniature  Photos  aud  the  picture  you  send  in  one  week  from  date  of  send¬ 
ing,  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

F.  J.  WALSH,  353  Perry  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


TO  — 

SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR 

Printing  or  Binding 


EDWARDS  &  BROUGHTON, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Only  first-class  work  turned  out,  and  this  you  can  get  at  price  often 
paid  for  second-class  work. 
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ONE  OF  OUR  LEADERS 

We  have  certainly  the 
Greatest  and  Best  line  of 

Combination  Book-Cases, 

Ladies’  Desks, 

> 

Music  Cabinets, 

Hall  Teers, 

China  Cases, 

Side  Boards, 

Extension  Tables, 

Dining  Chairs, 

Bed-room  Suites, 

Wardrobes, 

Center  Tables, 

Pictures, 

Easles, 

Curtain  Poles, 

Window  Shades. 

Picture  Frames  Made  to  Order. 

n.  j.  mcduffie, 

Furniture  ar}d  Undertaking,  .  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


F.  WEBER  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

©Artists  Material  ar\d  Drawing  Supplies, 

F.  Webe’- &  Co.’s  Artists’ Oil  Colors  in  tubes,  canvas  and  academy  boards. 

F.  W.  &  Co.’s  Moist  Water  Colors  in  half  and  whole  pans,  tubes  and  giasspots. 

F.  W.  &  Co.’s  Soft  and  Half-hard  Pastels,  China  Colors,  and  all  China 
Painting  Materials,  Tapestry  Canvas  and  full  line  of  studies. 

BRANCH  ( 1125  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

\  708  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

HOUSES :  (  5  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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KINGAN  &  CO.^-*L 

limited.  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Pork  and  Beef  Packers. 

“RELIABLE”  BRAND, 

Highest  Grade  of  Smoked  Meats. 

Pure  Kettle  Rendered  Lard. 

Carry  a  full  line  of  Provisions  specially  selected  fok'the 
Southern  trade.  Write  for  prices.  Wholesale  only. 


CASTNER,  CURRAN  &  BULLITT, 

General  Agents 

POCAHONTAS,  SEMI-BITUMINOUS,  SMOKELESS 


Offices:  328  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  1  Broadway,  New  York;  70  Kilby 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  36  Main  St.,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Terry  Building,  Roanoke,  Va.;  Old 
Colony  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Neave 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  4  Frenchurch  Ave.,  London  England. 


CUT  FLOWERS,  ROQUETS... 

Window  and  House  Plants,  Floral  and  Funeral  Designs. 

Orders  for  75c.  and  up  delivered  to  College.  Phone  us  your 
orders  or  come  out  and  look  around.  Nice  two  mile  walk 
or  drive.  Largest  and  Oldest  Nursery  in  the  S bale.  1,000,000 
Trees,  Vines,  Plants,  &c.;  20,000  annual  orders.  Healthy 
Stock,  true  to  name.  Write  for  catalogue  and  give  us  an 
idea  of  your  wants.  Address 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY,  Pomona  Hill  Nurseries, 

POMONA,  N.  C. 


H.  H.  CARTLAND, 


AND  DEALER  IN 


Merchant 
X  ailor — - — - 


Fine  Cloths,  Cassimeres  and  Gents’  Furnishing  of  all  kinds. 

106  South  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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J.  A.  ODELL,  President. 


C.  II.  IRELAND,  SEC’Y  and  Treas. 


ODELL  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

GREENSBORO,  IN.  C. 


wholesale  dealers  in- 


Porei|r\  and  Domestic {iardWare, 

Cutlery,  Guns,  Stoves,  Tinware,  Woodenware,  Etc. 

Supplies  for  Oil  Painting-,  Water  Color  Painting-,  Sketching 
and  China  Painting-,  Pastel  Painting,  Crayon  and  Lead  Pen¬ 
cil  Drawing,  Academy  Boards,  Canvas,  Japaned  Tin  Boxes 
for  Water  Colors,  Stretchers  and  Stretcher  Keys,  Brushes 
for  Artists,  Painters,  Grainers,  Varnishers,  Etc.,  White  Lead 
and  Ready-mixed  Paints  for  house  painting,  Colors  in  Oil  and 
Japan  for  Coach  Painters,  Dry  Paints  in  all  colors. 

Orders  by  mail  receive  prompt  attention. 


The  Great  Trunk  Line  and  U.  S.  Mail  Route  between 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West. 


The  Southern  Railway 

Operates  THREE  Passenger  Trains  Daily  to 

WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK 

AND  POINTS  EAST. 

THREE  Passenger  Trains  Daily  for 

ATLANTA,  BIRMINGHAM,  MEMPHIS,  MONTGOMERY,  NEW 
ORLEANS  AND  POINTS  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 


THE  NORFOLK  AND  CHATTANOOGA  LIMITED.  From  the  Mountains  to  the 
Seashore,  traversing  “The  Land  of  the  Sky,”  the  most  magnificent  scenery 
east  of  the  Rockies. 

THE  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  LIMITED,  one  of  the  greatest 
through  car  trains  in  the  United  States.  The  only  Dining  Car  Service  operated 
Daily  in  the  South. 

NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  SHORT  LINE.  The  Quickest  and  Best  Service  to 
Florida.  Through  trains  and  Pullman  Buffet  cars  to  Augusta,  Jacksonville 
and  Tampa. 

^Cfc-For  Rates,  Tickets,  Time  Tables,  etc.,  call  on  any  agent  Southern  Railway, 

or  write  R.  L.  VERNON,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

J.  M.  CULP,  Traffic  Manager,  W.  A.  TURK,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Millinery. 

Mrs.  Nannie  C.  Weatherly 

has  a  large  and  select  stock  of  Millinery 
and  Notions  to  show  you.  She  has 
added  to  her  stock  a  nice  lot  of 

JEWELRY, 

to  which  she  calls  your  attention.  The 
entire  stock  will  he  kept  up-to  date 
throughout  the  season.  Your  patron¬ 
age  solicited  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  109  East  Market  St. 


C.  O.  FORB1S, 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

High  and  Medium-Grade 
FURNITURE. 

The  styles  are  all  in  the  latest  and  most 
artistic  designs,  and  prices  as  low  as 
the  lowest.  Call  and  look  through  the 
stock;  it  will  save  you  money. 

Near  P.  0.  118-120  E.  Market  St. 


J.  R.  McDUFFIE’S 

THE  NEW  CHINA  STORE 

OPP.  THACKER  &  BROCKMANN, 

Fancy  Novelties  in  China,  Cut 
Glass,  and  all  articles 
suited  for  presents. 

Ladies  of  the  College  Invited . 

D.  BENDHEIM  &  SONS, 

230  S.  Elm  St., 

are  headquarters  for  high-class 

DRESS  GOODS,  SILKS, 

Velvets,  Ladies’  Coats,  Capes, 
Ready-made  Skirts,  and  full  line 
Ladies’  and  Misses’  Furnishing- 
Goods.  We  are  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving  new  novelties  in  our  line. 
Give  us  a  call. 


WE  HAVE  BY  FAR  THE  BEST  LINE  OF 

DRESS  GOODS,  NOTIONS  WRAPS 

ever  shown  in  the  city,  and  we  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  G.  F.  C.  people  to  make 
our  store  headquarters. 

Sample  Brown  Mercantile  Co. 

O’CONNOR’S-^— 

BAKERY  AND  RESTRAURANT. 

Fresh  Bread  and  Cakes  Daily. 

QUAIL  ON  TOAST. 

OYSTERS  SERVED  IN  EVERY  STYLE. 

JOHN  O’CONNOR,  1 1 1  South  Elm  Street. 
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ALDERMAN'S  STD10 

is  one  of  the  first  places  yon  want  to  visit  in  the  city 
of  Greensboro.  Go  there  for  best 

Photographs  and 
Photograph  Frames. 

i 

Have  you  seen  those  beautiful  Pastel  Miniatures  ? 
They  are  the  prettiest  small  colored  portraits  you 
ever  saw.  Permanent  and  not  expensive.  Be  sure 
to  get  one  for  Xmas.  You  will  find  the  place 

113^  EAST  MARKET  ST. 


The  Fishblate-Katz  Co., 

The  Modern  Outfitters 
for  Gentlemen  .... 

366  and  368  South  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C 

We  have  for  years  enjoyed  the  trade  and  confidence  of  the 
young-  men  in  all  the  Colleges  in  the  purchase  of  their 

CLOTHING,  HATS,  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS,  ETC. 

WE  PAY  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  STYLE 
AS  WELL  AS  QUALITY. 


CORRESPONDENCE  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 
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ZLbe 

popular 


School 


IIN  EXiSTEINCE. 


ABSOLUTELY  SURPASSING 

. IN . 

Tone, 

Action. 


BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN  AND  FINISH  OF  CASE 

AND  IN  DURABILITY. 

igiT  Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  John  Church  Company, 

Cincinnati.  New  York.  Chicago. 
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One  Tells  Another — 

And  they  all  should  know  that  we 
keep  the  best  line  of  Ladies  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Trunks,  traveling  bags  in 
North  Carolina.  We  have 

Suits,  Overcoats  and  Hats 

to  fit  ail  sizes  and  shapes  Men  and 
Boys.  Suits  made  to  measure  and 
fit  guaranteed. 

G,  M.  VANSTORY  &  C0„ 

The  Clothiers,  Hatters  and  Furnishers, 

236  and  238  S.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

M 

109 

Wil 

attrac 

TV 

for  tl 
and  q 
she  h 
Carrit 
and  tl 
and  s< 

:rs.  l.  a.  lunn, 

Successor  to  Mrs.  C.  C.  Gorrell . 

WEST  MARKET  ST. 

say  that  she  has  a  new  and  very 
tive  stock  of 

lillinery  Goods 

ie  Fall  Season,  up-to-date  in  style 
uality  and  low  prices.  Also  that 
as  retained  the  services  of  Mrs. 
3  Gorrell  and  Miss  Ruby  Crawford 
ley  will  be  glad  to  see  their  friends 
srve  them  as  in  the  past. 

Ladies  Emporium 

Gloves,  Hosiery, 
Corsets, 

Zephyrs,  Yarns,  Embroidery 
Silks  and  Stamped  Linens  a 
Specialty. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

T.  G.  McLEAN  &  SON, 

DEALERS  IN 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries, 

422  ASHEBORO  ST. 

Phone  54. 

THACKER  &  BROCKMAN, 

232  South  Elm  Street, 

Carry  very  complete  lines  of 
Drees  Goods,  Hosiery,  Gloves 
and  Ladies’  Furnishing-  Goods 
of  all  kinds.  We  make  a  special¬ 
ty  of  ladies  and  children’s  line 
shoes.  Two  polite  and  experi¬ 
enced  salesladies  have  charge 
of  our  dress  goods  and  notions 
department.  A  share  of  G.  F. 
College  respectfully  solicited. 

Stall  No,  1 — City  Market, 

Is  furnished  with  No.  1  Meats 
of  all  kinds,  Country  Produce, 
Fish  and  Oysters. 

Sausage  a  Specialty. 

Everything  guaranteed  to  be 
scrupulously  clean  and  sound, 
and  16  ounces  given  for  a  pound. 
Mi  stakes  gladly  corrected. 

JAS.  W.  FORBIS,  Prop. 

I.  W.  WHITE,  MANAGER. 

N.  A.  'Jeffreys, 

Corner  Mendenhall  Street  and 
Walker  Avenue, 

Will  be  pleased  to  see  the  Col¬ 
lege  girls  and  the  public  gener¬ 
ally  when  in  need  of 

Cakes,  Confectioneries,  &c. 

A  full  supply  always  on  hand. 

W.  B.  FARRAR’S  SON, 

DEALER  IN 

Watches,  Diamopds  apd 
Silver  Novelties. 

Special  attention  to 

OPTIAL  WORK  and  REPAIRING. 

Carolina  Shoe  Co., 

Up-to-Date 
Footwear . . 

Many  exclusive  styles  that  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere,  such  as  our  “Foot- 
Form''  and  “Men  Shaped  Shoes  for 
Ladies.”  We  cordially  solicit  your 
patronage.  Phone  133. 

Carolina  Shoe  Co., 

S.  B.  NORRIS,  Mgr.  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


FRUITS—®. 


I  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 


John  J. 
Phoenix. 


FANCY  EATING  FRUITS, 
CALIFORNIA  PEACHES, 
FLORIDA  ORANGES, 
GRAPE  FRUIT 

and  other  Fruits  in  season. 


BREWSTER  MAVERICK.  JACOB  G.  WISSINGER. 

MAVF.RCIK  &  WISSINGER, 


ENGRAVERS,  PRINTERS  AND  LITHOGRAPHERS. 


Diplomas,  Certificates,  Testimonials,  Bonds,  Certificates  of  Stock. 
Note  and  Letter  Heads,  Bill  Heads,  Checks,  Drafts,  Notes,  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Deposit,  Cards,  etc.  Commercial  Steam  Printing. 

170  Fulton  Street,  New  York.  Opp.  St.  Paul's  Chapel. 


When  you  want  nice  Stationery,  Pretty  Pictures,  Mattings, 
Photograph  Frames,  Pretty  Books,  Booklets,  Art  Materials, 
Bibles,  Fancy  Articles,  Mirrors,  Fashionable  Pocket  Books 
and  Card  Cases,  etc.  We  have  just  purchased  Mr.  S.  L. 
Alderman's  line  of  Moulding,  and  are  prepared  to  make 
frames  at  prices  to  suit.  Respectfully, 


WHARTON OROTHERS, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 
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E.  M.  ANDREWS 


g  FURNITURE,  CARPETS, 
T  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS. 


FURNITURE:  The  largest  stock  of  Furniture  in  the  Carol inas. 
Everything-  to  make  your  home  comfortable. 

CARPETS,  MATTINGS  AND  CURTAINS:  I  can  save  you 
money  on  Carpets,  Rug;s.  Matting-s,  Curtains  and  Draperies. 
I  guarantee  the  latest  styles  and  lowest  prices. 

MANTLES  AND  TILES:  I  keep  a  full  stock  of  fine  and  me¬ 
dium-priced  Mantles,  Tiles,  Hearths  and  Grates.  If  you  are 
building-  or  repairing-  your  home  I  can  furnish  these  supplies 
for  less  than  you  can  make  them. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS:  We  carry  the  largest  and  most 
complete  stock  of  Musical  Instruments  in  this  section.  Every 
Instrument  with  a  National  reputation  and  honesty  guaranteed. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  an  Instrument  and  give  you  the 
best.  Write  for  new  catalogues. 

E.  M.  ANDREWS,  Furniture,  Carpets,  Pianos  and  Organs, 

. '■■■■■■»—  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


A  GOOD  CHANCE 

T o  Buy  •  . 

DRY  GOODS  AND  SHOES 

CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 

After  September  30th,  1898,  we  will  sell  strictly  for  CASH.  Our 
books  will  be  closed  and  our  prices  reduced  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  /V\.  HENDRIX  &  CO. 

DRY  GOODS  AND  SHOES.  221  S.  Elm  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


AFTER  SEEING  YOUR  DENTIST 


Tenney’s  Candies,  75c.  lb. 

Windsor  .  “  60c.  “ 

Steer’s  Chocolates,  40c.  “ 

SWEET  ORANGES.  POTTED  MEATS, 

BANANAS,  CRACKERS, 

and  in  fact  everything  that  makes  your  mouth  wate 

L.  B.  LINDAU  - — 


^Lindau . . 


PHONE  56. 


CAKES, 

PICKLES 


% 


***  fl*  Successful  *  entertainment ««« 


IS  HELPED  IN  NO  SMALL  DEGREE  BY  A 
PROGRAM  HANDSOMELY  PRINTED  ON 
GOOD  PAPER  BY  AN  ARTISTIC  PRIN¬ 
TER.  IF  THE  PERFORMANCE  IS  TO  BE 
REPEATED  NEXT  YEAR  THE  PROGRAM 
WILL  BE  YOUR  BEST  ADVERTISEMENT, 
AS  IT  WILL  BE  KEPT  BY  MANY  OF  THE 
AUDIENCE  WHO  WOULD  HATE  TO 
THROW  IT  AWAY.  LET  US  GET  ONE 
UP  FOR  YOU  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT,  AND 
YOU  WILL  SEE  THE  POINT.  WE  CAN 
ALSO  PRINT  YOUR  CARDS  OF  ADMIS¬ 
SION  SO  ATTRACTIVELY  THAT  THEY 
WILL  BE  IRRESTIBLE . TRY  US 


V 


U4  TO.  /Iftarfcet  St. 


3o$.  %  Stone  ^  Greensboro,  1FI.  G. 


